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THE EVOLUTION OF THE NEW SPAIN 


ke seems now to be the general opinion of unprejudiced 
observers that, whatever may be done about the with- 
drawal of foreigners, the Civil War in Spain will be won 
by General Franco, and that the only difficult question 
to answer is how long he will take to winit. For my own 
part, I have held a Nationalist victory to be inevitable 
since the triumphant weeks of August and September 
1936, when the capture of Badajoz paved the way to the 
unification of the insurgent armies and the capture of 
Irin secured to the insurgents control of the western 
Pyrenean frontier. But it has never seemed likely to 
me, as it has tomany of those who support General Franco, 
that the end of the war would come quickly. The large 
majority of the men he is fighting not only have a fervent 
belief in their cause, but are determined to spare no effort 
until that cause prevails. Both on the field and in the 
cities still left to it, the time which the Popular Front has 
gained has operated in its favour. Many who have seen 
the defences of Madrid believe that they are now impreg- 
nable ; in Barcelona, war material is issuing continuously 
from hundreds of improvised manufactories; all over 
eastern Spain men are training for the new army, which, 
unlike the militia of 1936, is a properly organized instru- 
ment of war; and as long ago as last June the penalties 
for men of the 1931-36 classes who failed to join the forces 
were increased to from six to twenty years’ hard labour 
in prison in addition to military service in a disciplinary 
unit. It seems, then, most unlikely that General Franco 
can hammer his way quickly to victory: his best hopes 
lie in the break-up of the Popular Front, which again and 
again during the last eighteen months has seemed immi- 
nent, but again and again, with the greatest effort, 
has been averted. If it comes, we may be sure 
that it will be irremediable and complete and will greatly 
assist the consolidation of the Nationalists’ triumph. 
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In an article written a few weeks after the outbreak 
of the war, I said that only a “faint possibility of peace” 
could be predicted in the event of a Popular Front vic- 
tory,* and it has since become only too clear that the most 
probable result of such a victory would be a second civil 
war between the centralizing and the decentralizing forces 
which constitute that unstable combination. From a 
Nationalist victory, on the other hand, whatever the inter- 
national complications which may be apprehended as a 
result of it, we may at least confidently expect a speedy 
pacification of Spain. All who have seen the country for 
themselves bear witness to the high standard of order 
prevailing under Nationalist rule. In its most striking 
maniiestations—in Seville, for example, where indis- 
cipline and disorder in the months before the outbreak 
of war were phenomenal—this seems little short of 
miraculous ; everywhere it is a hopeful and encouraging 
sign of the future. But General Franco has brought more 
than order ; he has, from the very beginning of his rule, 
been labouring to construct the new Spain which he 
believes will enjoy not only peace but prosperity. Little 
publicity has been given to his work—and this is not its 
least admirable feature—but if we examine the Press of 
Seville, Salamanca, or Pamplona, as I propose to do in this 
article, we shall see how much progress has already been 
made, both in accustoming the people to new ideas about 
the future and also in actual accomplishments which 
point the way to it. 

With these aims, no doubt, in view, and perhaps 
expecting to make more rapid progress in the field than 
he has in fact achieved, General Franco began to outline 
his new Spain on the very day on which he assumed supreme 
authority—1 October, 1936. His proclamation broadcast 
from Burgos on that day, together with a decree of the 
same date creating a Junta Técnica or Technica] Council 
of State, may be thought of as the foundation of his new 
edifice, and together with these may be considered broad- 
casts by General Franco and the late General Mola 
dated respectively 19 and 28 January, 1937. The Tech- 
nical Council, substituted for a Council of National 


* “Pendulum over Spain”, Nineteenth Century and After, September 1936. 
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Defence which had ruled insurgent Spain during the first 
two and a half months of the war, corresponds to a 
Cabinet, and its committees ne Finance, 
ustice, Commerce and Industry, Agriculture, Labour, 
Culture and Education, and Public Works and Communi- 
cations) correspond to ministerial departments. By the 
same October , re governors-general were appointed for 
the occupied provinces and two secretariats were created, 
one assigned to the Head of the State for the maintenance 
of relations with the Council and one dealing with foreign 
affairs; to these has now been added a Home Office. 

The October Burgos proclamation announced the 
creation of a totalitarian Spain, to be at the outset under 
strict military rule. The sketch accompanying 
announcement was naturally only of a general kind : 
suggested that great use was to be made of the munici- 
palities in administration ; that no thought of regional 
autonomy was to be entertained ; that popular suffrage 
was to be abolished; that taxation would be graded ; 
and that labour would not be the slave of capitalism. In 
the January speeches this last statement was considerably 
amplified : it is perfectly clear that General Franco has 
the welfare of the workers, especially of the agricultural 
workers, very much at heart. There will be wages for 
all, social justice for all, an end of class strife, intensi- 
fication of production, and collaboration between em- 
ployers and workers. At the same time there will be no 
idleness ; every man will be obliged to work; the new 
Spain has no place for parasites. 

Hardly anything was said in these broadcasts about 
education, a fact which in some quarters caused a good 
deal of uneasiness. As to the Church, the new State 
would be non-confessional, but a fresh concordat with the 
Vatican would be drawn up, “respecting the national 
tradition”. ‘There would be no intolerance: “we are 
Catholics, but we respect the religious beliefs of those 
who are not”. As to foreign affairs, “not a foot of 
Spanish territory” would in any circumstances be ceded 
toa foreign Power, but the relations of Spain with all but 
*Sovietic”’ countries would be harmonious, preference 
being given “to nations of related race, language, or 
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ideology”. A strong and efficient Army, Navy, and Air 


Force would be maintained, to guarantee “the absolute 
independence of the nation”’. 

For the first nine months of the Civil War, these were, 
apart from a few unimportant statements made to foreign 
pressmen, General Franco’s only pronouncements. No 
one thought any the worse of the Caudillo (this Spanish 
equivalent of Duce and Fibrer is becoming increasingly 
used) for his comparative taciturnity : after the verbosity 
of Republican politics it was positively refreshing to find 
someone who could govern silently. And when at last 
the Generalissimo broke that silence, he also broke new 
ground, For his next speech, broadcast from Salamanca 
on 18 April, 1937, deflected popular interest from the 
future programme of his régime to the ideal of unity which 
was to inspire it. “Our movement”, he declared, “‘is 
not a mere programme. As a movement it is in process 
of elaboration and subject to constant revision and improve- 
ment .. . not rigid and static, but flexible.” Its general 
nature, he continued, can be deduced from history. It 
marks the third in order of three periods of effort directed 
towards the creation of a “unified and imperial’ Spain. 
The first of these began with the reconquest of the 
country from the Moors and was continued by Charles V 
and Philip II; it envisaged “‘a Spain united for the 
defence and extension throughout the world of one 
Catholic and universal idea, one Christian Empire”, 
The second period, extending over the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, saw the making of attempts “to 
recover the advantages which had been lost along lines 
marked out by the Catholic and imperial tradition of the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries”. Into this period 
come the Carlist wars, in discussing which General Franco 
appeared to be taking the side of the Carlists—from the 
idealistic standpoint, however, rather than from the 
dynastic. They are “best explained by the present 
struggle between that ideal Spain, then represented by 
the Carlists, against the bastard, gallicized, and european- 
izing Spain of the Liberals’. ‘The third period is our 
own. It begins with Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship— 
“a bridge-period between the pronunciamiento after the 
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nineteenth-century style and the formation of these 
movements which in the world of today are called Fascist 
or Nationalist”’. ‘The second moment in this period “‘was 
the formation of the group known as the J.O.N.S.” 
(Junta de Ofensiva Nacional Sindicalista), soon reinforced 
by the national Fascist organization called Falange 
Espafiola, with José Antonio Primo de Rivera at its head, 
and also by other Catholic and Monarchist groups “‘more 
or less closely allied toitinaim”. ‘The present Nationalist 
movement followed this. 

From history, as well as from the fact that the enemy 
still holds part of Spain, General Franco deduces the 
urgency of a unification of the Nationalist organizations 
and forces. A people united in aim and working with 
unified method constitutes a true democracy. This 
the new State will present, this is what the people 
of that State desire; and this (he declared, finally) 
is the ideal of all traditionalists and the creed of the 
Spanish Fascist Party, Falange Espafola. These last 
words should be noted, for the speech was clearly 
intended to introduce a decree dated 19 April, 1937, 
unifying into a single National party the organizations 
mentioned at its close. A preamble to this decree dwells 
upon the lamentable results of the past strife of political 
parties (which no one acquainted with Spain would seek 
to minimize) and declares that such strife is incompatible 
with progress. ‘Therefore, “in the name of Spain and in 
the sacred name of the heroes and martyrs who have fallen 
for Spain’’, General Franco proposes to form one single 
National party out of the two forces who have through- 
out the war been the “authentic exponents of the spirit 
of the national uprising’—Falange Espafiola, with its 
masses of youthful adherents and its new-style programme, 
and the Carlist Requetés, with their “Catholic spiritual- 
ity”, their faithfulness to age-old tradition, and their 
courage in battle. ‘The programme of this “single political 
entity’ would be based on the twenty-six-point programme 
of the Falangists, subject always to such modifications 
as might be imposed by circumstances. The party itself, 
of which General Franco was to be sole and supreme 
head, would “serve as an organization intermediary 
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between the people and the State”. “All other political 
parties and organizations are hereby dissolved.” 

The official organs of the newly constituted party were 
to be a “political board or secretariat”, afterwards called 
the ‘Funta Politica, and a “National Council’, consisting of 
forty members representing industry, production, science, 
and culture. The former body would draw up a con- 
stitution, aid the Head of the State in planning the 
State’s “organic and functional structure’’, and collaborate 
throughout with the Government. Half its members 
would be appointed by the Head of the State ; the other 
half would be elected by the National Council. This 
last would examine such “great national problems” as 
might be submitted to it by the Head of the State, who, 
as was afterwards announced, was to nominate the whole 
of the members. Finally, the Falangist and Carlist 
militias were unified and with them were incorporated 
the remaining militias now under arms, the whole body 
of these militias to be auxiliary to the regular Army, under 
a general subordinate only to the Head of the State and 
assisted by two subjefes belonging respectively to the 
Falange and the Requetés. 

One other point of great significance is made at the con- 
clusion of the preamble to the decree—the possibility of a 
restoration of the Monarchy, envisaged no doubt at this 
stage in order to secure the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the Carlists. “When we have completed this 
immense task of material and spiritual reconstruction,” 
runs the relevant passage, “‘we > not shut off from the 
horizon, if the needs and the sentiments of the country 
make it advisable, the possibility of re-establishing in 
the nation the age-old régime which forged its unity 
and its historic greatness.” In July 1937, on the first 
anniversary of the outbreak of the war, the Caudtllo 
referred in greater detail to this possibility. It must 
depend, he declared, on the demands of the moment. 
His own preferences were well known, but at present 
he could think only of ending the war and of then 
constructing the new State, and he could not therefore 
regard his period of rule as an interregnum. But he went 
on to make it fairly clear—and this is an opinion which 
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has slowly been gaining ground in Nationalist Spain— 
that Don Juan, and not Don Alfonso, will be the new 
King if the Monarchy returns. It must, declared the 
Caudillo, be “very different from the monarchy that fell 
in 1931, different in content and with a different person 
as its incarnation’. Further, he added, “When Spain 
looks again to a king, that king must come not as a con- 
queror but as a peacemaker.” 

The April decree was made the occasion of not a little 
oratory and of much jubilation. The latter was partly 
spontaneous, for this new step was felt to remove one 
possible source of Nationalist disunion. The Falangists 
had Jost their leader, the gallant young José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera, and it was clearly best that they should 
now become directly answerable to the Cauditllo. The Re- 
quetés, on the other hand, though experience had proved 
them to be effective on the battlefield, had few ideas, 
and thus their adoption of the Falangist programme 
in its entirety was considered, whatever its remoter 
results might be, a source of immediate strength. In 
the Falangist programme are a number of statements 
which, if adopted by a reunited Spain, may Jead to future 
reactions: “‘Any form of separatism is an unforgivable 
crime’; “A military outlook shall shape Spain’s exis- 
tence” ; “‘We havea will toempire”. But other points, 
especially those referring to industry, commerce, produc- 
tion, labour, and capital, were capable of arousing immedi- 
ate enthusiasm. ‘These are all points which were made 
by the Caudillo in his broadcast of October 1936, in 
which, from the moment of its delivery, many have seen 
Falangist inspiration, despite the reiterated assertions of 
his supporters that he is “not a Fascist”. 

During the spring and early summer, the Secretariat of 
the new party worked at its Constitution, which was 
signed, in the form of a decree, at the beginning of August. 
It now appeared that the Secretariat was to consist of 
twelve members, chosen in the way already described, 
and to become a permanent body, the idea apparently 
being that it should eventually succeed the Funta Técnica 
sitting at Burgos. A very close fusion of the new party 
with the Army was effected by dividing members of the 
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party into two groups, military and civil, the former in- 
cluding (among others) all who were members of either 
of its component organizations before 20 April, 1937, or 
who had been directly admitted since, together with 
“the generals, leaders, officers, and ranks of the National 
Armies of Sea, Land, and Air, on active or on war service”. 
Other points worthy of note in the Constitution were the 
assertion that the new party had “an Imperial and a 
Catholic mission”; the linking-up of the “three civil 
wars” of Spain fought on the question of traditionalism 
as having been inspired by a single ideal; the assign- 
ment to the party of the creation and maintenance of 
syndical organizations to be “governed by the ranks of 
the movement” under a military chief ; and the composi- 
tion of the National Council, never to be of less than 
twenty-five or of more than fifty members and to meet 
“once a year and whenever else the Caudillo decides’. 
Apart from giving several interviews, one of which was 
published in The T1mes of 18 June, 1937, and another in 
the Tablet of 6 November, none of them adding sub- 
stantially to our knowledge, General Franco has discussed 
the future only in two speeches, on 1 and 12 October, 
respectively the anniversary of his assumption of power and 
the Festival of the Spanish Race. These speeches consist 
chiefly of eloquence of a kind which warms the Spanish 
heart. On the first occasion, however, which by a 
bappy chance coincided with the capture of the traditional 
radle of the race, Covadonga, he referred to the 
steps already being taken to solve the agricultural prob- 
lem: the recently created Council for the Disposition 
of the National Wheat Service was helping one class of 
worker, and others would in due course be dealt with also. 
To these and other institutions let us now turn, in 
order to gain some idea of the extent to which theory 
is being translated into practice. A number of decrees 
issued during January and February 1937 accomplished 
tasks which were judged necessary in the interests of 
industry and of the worker. In conformity with the 
precept that every man must work, strikes and lock-outs 
were declared illegal. In fulfilment of the promise that 
every man should receive a wage, benefits were granted 
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to the unemployed and to the families of combatants in 
the Civil War. Sick-benefits and free treatment to needy 
persons suffering from tuberculosis were also given. The 
completion of the ee of the Basque country in 
June 1937 brought the Generalissimo face to face with a 
region which under the Republic had voted in a referen- 
dum for Home Rule and had been granted its demand 
in the preceding October. Home Rule of any kind being 
anathema to the Nationalists, there was no question of its 
continuance, but General Franco went beyond its aboli- 
tion. ‘The Basque provinces had long enjoyed a system 
of privileges known as fueros, by which their Diputaciones, 
or Provincial Councils, had among other things partial 
control of taxation, education, and public works. Of the 
three provinces which under the Republic had voted for 
autonomy, one, Alava, had supported the Nationalist 
cause and was allowed to keep its fueros; in the other 
two, Guiptizcoa and Vizcaya, which had opposed it, they 
were abolished by decree. ‘This incident gives a clear 
indication of the Generalissimo’s attitude to regional 
autonomy. Shortly afterwards, another decree tem- 
porarily suspended all public servants, including teachers, 
in the province of Vizcaya, and instructed them, if they 
desired re-employment, to apply for it, furnishing proofs 
of their fidelity to the Nationalist régime. 

As has already been suggested, agrarian reform is 
claiming much of the Nationalists’ attention—especially 
that of General Queipo de Llano, who, as commander in 
Andalusia, is faced with the problem of the agricultural 
labourer in its acutest form. While it is difficult to 
determine how much of the eulogy showered upon the 
General in the Andalusian Press is merited, it cannot 
be denied that he has been extremely active. Even as 
early as the autumn of 1936 he was making plans for 
the next sowing, and the reports of the quantities of wheat 
distributed for this purpose through the Camara Agricola 
of Seville make astounding reading. In the course of a 
few days, nine thousand farmers were supplied with 
sufficient wheat for the sowing of 250,000 acres which 
would otherwise not have been cultivated, representing 
a total in wages of nearly 19,000,000 pesetas. ‘This, of 
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course, was only a temporary measure, which has been 
followed by measures ihecting other crops, including the 
important textile plants, such as cotton, the growing of 
which is a comparatively recent addition to the agrarian 
activities of Andalusia. It is satisfactory to know that 
the main agrarian problem, that of the division of land, 
is receiving detailed consideration, for until this is solved 
Spain will make no real progress. So far as can be gathered 
from the Nationalist Press, the method likely to be 
adopted to improve the lot of the peasant in the south is a 
gradual partitioning of /atifundios into communal holdings, 
and eventually into individual holdings. In view of 
Genera] Franco’s references to the part to be played 
in his State by the municipalities, one may wonder 
if municipal land-ownership, which has often been 
suggested, will not be widely adopted. At any rate, it 
is becoming realized that to give an Andalusian peasant 
a plot of land of a size sufficient to sustain a family under 
ideal conditions is not, for a number of reasons, to solve 
his problems. The most hopeful feature of the reforms 
adumbrated by the National-Syndicalists is that they will 
not be swayed by party politics as were so many previous 
reform schemes, both under the Monarchy and under the 
Republic. 

The most important step towards agricultural reform 
yet taken is the decree of 23 August, 1937, already 
referred to, establishing what is known briefly as the 
National Wheat Service, which isin time to become the first 
syndicate of National-Syndicalist Spain. The revalorization 
of wheat, as of other crops, states the decree, and the con- 
trol of price, production, and distribution are immediate 
necessities. During the forthcoming agricultural year, 
no more wheat is to be cultivated than in the past year 
except by special authorization; excessive production 
will be illegal. Legal stocks will be sold through the 
National Wheat Service at an official wholesale price to 
be previously fixed, and both owners and millers are 
strictly forbidden to deal with each other direct. Al- 
though the vineyard and the olive-grove are more often 
associated with Spain than is the wheat-field, the growing 
of cereals is actually her most important agricultural 
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activity: in the province of Cérdoba alone there are 
300,000 acres of wheat. The experience gained by the 
Wheat Service wil] therefore not only affect a very large 
number of people but will be valuable when the time 
comes to organize other forms of incorporation. 

One would like to be able to point to similar advances 
and experiments in education, but here little information 
is available. ‘The Committee of Culture and Education 
which forms part of the Funta Técnica is said to be hard 
at work, and a Nationalist paper recently published an 
impressive account of the scenes of activity in its offices. 
No doubt there is an infinity of work for it in the main- 
tenance of instruction under conditions as nearly normal 
as are possible in war-time, but one could wish that its 
President, the well-known journalist and playwright 
Sefior Peman, would outline the means, for example, by 
which he proposes, in the words used by General] Franco 
last October, to “restore the Classical Spanish University”’ 
or reveal what future he has in store for those well-known 
educational organizations described in Professor Casti- 
llejo’s recent Wars of Ideas in Spain, which have done such 
splendid service for thirty years that students can hardly 
think of Spain without them. Great efforts have been 
made during the past autumn to keep the universities of 
Nationalist Spain functioning as far as possible, and special 
courses in science, history, and literature have been 
organized in university cities and elsewhere. ‘These are to 
be followed by others on philosophy, theology, economics, 
geography, and law. They are all free, and appear in 
part to be intended as a gesture to the principle of the 
educational ladder which Nationalist Spain intends to 
erect at the first possible moment. 

Of the numerous other steps towards reform taken 
during the last year in various fields, one is perhaps 
outstanding : the decree of 7 October, 1937, which makes 
obligatory a period of social service of at least six months 
for all healthy women of from seventeen to thirty-five 
years of age not occupied with family cares, hospital or 
war work, or public service. In future, according to this 
decree, a certificate of social service, which may be spread 
over as long a period as three years, will be required of all 
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candidates for degrees or diplomas and of aspirants to 
various posts, situations, and offices. This, like so many 
other details of his programme, entirely belies the idea, 
too commonly held in this country, that the Generalissimo 
aims at restoring the old pre-Republican Spain of the 
Black Legend. Whatever we may think of some of the 
details of his programme or of the principles on which it 
is based, we cannot but admire its freedom from class 
spirit, and its comprehensiveness. And it is a good omen 
for the future, as well as a sign of the times, that in a new 
Spain, based mainly upon the traditions of the past, 
women are to be brought out of the seclusion of their 
homes and induced to contribute to the welfare of the 


community. 
E. Aruison PEeErs. 








ALDOUS HUXLEY’S CHALLENGE 


Ends and Means: An Enquiry into the Nature of Ideals and 
into the Methods employed for their Realization. By Aldous 
Huxley. (Chatto & Windus, 8s. 6d. net.) 


“€XNUCH men are highly intelligent in certain 

directions, but profoundly stupid in others. The 
stupidity is, of course, a product of the will.” This is 
Aldous Huxley’s comment on the great philosophers, 
notably Nietzsche, Kant, and Hegel, whose petty foibles 
and childish vanities he records in an amusing passage. 
Will-induced stupidity in certain directions affords some 
answer to the complaint of the sceptic that no one, 
however eminent or intelligent, is to be trusted, since the 
eminent are themselves in constant disagreement: “If 
such men cannot agree about truth, how should I be 
expected to find and know it?” The fact is that intel- 
lectual powers, abstracted from will and character, rarely 
constitute the specific difference between the believer in 
one thing and the believer in another. Mr. Huxley has. 
had the honesty to make a full confession in his own case: 


Does the world [he asks] as a whole possess the value and 
meaning that we constantly attribute to certain parts of it... ? 
This is a question which, a few years ago, I should not even have 
posed. For, like so many of my contemporaries, I took it for 
granted that there was no meaning. . . . I had motives for not 
wanting the world to have a meaning: consequently assumed 
that it had none, and was able without any difficulty to find satis- 
fying reasons for this assumption. . . . For myself, as, no doubt, 
for most of my contemporaries, the philosophy of meaninglessness 
was essentially an instrument of liberation. The liberation we 
desired was simultaneously a liberation from a certain political 
and economic system and liberation from a certain system of 
morality. We objected to the morality because it interfered with 
our sexual freedom ; we objected to the political and economic 
system because it was unjust. 


The plain fact is that in the West there have been 
very few alternatives to the Christian philosophy that are 
worthy of serious intellectual consideration, and, since 
the war especially, the intellectual poverty of “post- 
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Christianity” has been astonishing. The veriest tyro in 
philosophy can demonstrate the self-contradictions and 
inadequacy of that scientific materialism that once 
captured the leading minds of Western Europe, while 
the various attempts to explain the “given” in terms 
of a principle of energy or life-force or “urge towards 
a subconsciously realized end” can easily be shown to 
be either attenuations of the crude principles of the 
old mechanistic science, or feelers towards a genuine 
spiritualism that must ultimately draw the mind towards 
a Christian theism. ‘Transcendental idealism, whatever 
truth there may be in it, has no backers today, and our 
realisms and phenomenalisms are scarcely more than arbi- 
trary exercises in a narrowly conceived epistemology. Ina 
phrase, it is not in the realm of thought at all that the con- 
temporary attacks on Christianity are made. Men are not 
being asked to use their brains or to judge—on that plane 
the game seems lost—they are asked (or forced) to make acts 
of faith that a certain outlook will produce a world which 
will satisfy more fully than any other their cruder desires 
and needs. For this reason it is really a waste of time to 
expose the intellectual contradictions and limitations in 
Communism, Fascism, Agnosticism, Liberalism, and the 
other material gospels by which men are living. To each 
of these outlooks an apparatus of philosophy is added, and 
each, doubtless, can be shown to descend from (or rather 
to degenerate from) some sort of metaphysical parentage, 
but this show of intellectual respectability was never 
meant to do more than tickle the vanity and possibly 
repress any dawning scruples of those who have accepted 
such outlooks for wholly non-intellectual reasons. We 
may conclude that we have reached a stage of intellectual 
degeneration in which conversion can usually best be 
achieved by the presentation of truth in the form of a 
rival outlook, fashioned and dressed in such a way as to 
attract men’s initial curiosity and to answer more satis- 
factorily and permanently his cruder demands. Having 
caught attention and interest on this lowest plane of 
human activity, it may be possible slowly to raise man 
again to a level whence he can judge truth and discern 
value, The insistence of the Church today on its social 
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and economic programme and the formulation of its 
teaching in the pictorially attractive framework of 
Catholic Action (note the immense attraction of the 
‘ociste movement) are examples of her instinctive 
accommodation to the demand of the times, 

But while we must do most of our work today on this 
level, we dare not neglect the intellectual defence of 
truth, for two reasons. In the first place, man tends to be 
defiled by what he touches, and there is a real danger of 
our actually degrading Christian philosophy and action 
through the need to defend it on two low an in- 
tellectual level. The danger, for example, of beginning 
to see Christianity as scarcely more than a social-reform 
institution is very real, and not a few contemporary 
Christians (more particularly in the Anglican Church) 
seem to be doing little more than this. There is not less 
danger of too easily seeing identities between Christianity 
and any ideology—say Fascism in Italy—which retains a 
certain number of Christian values. In the second place, 
there is the chance that man’s intellectual powers and his 
ability to discern values may be dormant rather than 
actually in a state of degradation. It is, of course, possible 
that a war will destroy our civilization and then every- 
thing will have to begin again ; on the other hand, it is 
also possible that the crude demands of our times— 
demands, be it admitted, that do rest upon certain basic 
and eternal human needs—will gradually come to find their 
place in a new and intellectually respectable synthesis in 
the light of which they will be seen to be rough and often 
mistaken expressions of genuine intellectual and moral 
ideals. It is possible that man will begin to climb again 
towards the light, taking a false path, but one which, if 
we are not on our guard, may seem to lead him to a level 
higher than that on which we are content to stand when 
inviting mankind to climb back up the true path. 

The appearance, only too rare, of a book in which a 
serious attempt is made to think out a philosophy which 
will give unity and intellectual significance to the gropings 
of our contemporaries must necessarily give rise to such 
considerations. It may well be that Huxley’s attempt 1s 
not unique. No one can keep abreast of all the books that 
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appear nowadays, and it is only too likely that the wiser 
books fall on deaf ears. But in this country Aldous 
Huxley is meen figure, and he can command 
attention. at attention will be given to this, his first 
serious attempt at a constructive philosophy, is uncertain. 
To enjoy his novels and essays and to indulge in the 
morbid pleasure of seeing one’s behaviour and ideas 
brilliantly satirized are very different things from active 
co-operation with a thinker in a work of serious self- 
reform. Be this as it may, it still remains true that the 
present work does make an effort, worthy of serious 
attention, to think out a comprehensive synthesis that 
gathers together the good in the contemporary mind, 
weeds out the bad (about ninety per cent), and presents 
an ideal for which modern man may strive. 

For some time now Aldous Huxley has been writing 
things that have inevitably raised the question : will he 
become a Christian? And his books, especially Brave 
New World, have proved in parts valuable weapons in the 
armoury of the Christian apologist. ‘The most obviously 
striking thing about Ends and Means, as indeed its title 
alone hints, is that, despite its being a constructive work, 
it continues, with ens erties Se brilliance, the work of 
exposing the absurdities of our civilization. “All our 
efforts’, he writes, “‘are directed, as usual, to producing 
improved means to unimproved ends.” With the work 
of destruction completed, one might expect that the 
construction would be something very close to Christi- 
anity. On the contrary, organized Christianity is included 
among the things to be destroyed, and a philosophy 
compounded of the wisdom of “the free philosophers, 
the mystics and the founders of religion” (including, of 
course, our Lord) “‘of the last three thousand years” takes 
its place. 

ne might dismiss Huxley’s alternative more curtly, 
were it not for the fact that we must also accept as correct 
a considerable portion of his book. ‘To put it in another 
way: our apologists have had so much experience in 
defending themselves against men who believe in this or 
that modern absurdity that they are faced with some- 
thing of a poser when they come across an opponent who 
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has already done all this work for them (and often better 
than they can do it), but who then proceeds, on the basis 
of high spiritual and moral premuisses, to declare that 
Christianity itself has also betrayed the best that is in it 
and has ranged itself with the very sophistries and degra- 
dations that Christian apologists have been exposing in 
others. Whatever, then, be the value of his alternative 
synthesis, one cannot avoid seeing that Huxley’s work, so 
different, so full of correct analyses and observations, 
so much more profound than the current anti-Christian 
literature, constitutes, to say the least, a most interesting 
challenge to the Church. When faced by a thinker of 
his calibre it is indeed well worth.inquiring whether he 
also is “highly intelligent in certain directions, but 
profoundly stupid in others”, and, if so, showing how his 
“stupidity is a product of the will”, 

The texture of Huxley’s thought is woven with three 
main strands: on the plane of human action he isa pacifist 
and confirmed believer in the doctrine of non-violence ; 
his moral ideal is “non-attachment”; religiously, he 
worships a non-personal Deity, “the integrating element 
of the universe”. No man, however metaphysical, thinks 
in vacuo. Some deeply-felt belief stirs him to account for 
his thought, and, as a general rule, the simplest way of 
analysing its contents is to isolate the deep belief which has 
stirred him, to inquire into that belief’s worth, and to test 
the rest of his thought in the light of what is good and what 
is bad in this belief. I think there is little doubt that it 
has been Huxley’s passionate belief in pacifism which is 
responsible for his present position. ‘This fact alone 
would amply account for his turning his back on that 
Christianity towards which he had once seemed to be 
approaching. In this belief in pacifism he is, of course, 
at one with a great deal of the contemporary mind. 
Though it may seem, at first sight, absurd that writers 
who, let us say, actively support resistance to the Spanish 
Nationalists and declare ; indignantly that “‘no hell can be 
bad enough for Franco” should be pacifists, it is, I think, 
true to say that there is in their minds, mixed up with a 
great many less worthy ideas, some sort of hatred of war 


and barbarity, for the revival of which they hold the 
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Francos of this world responsible. It is at this point that 
Aldous Huxley, having shown up ninety per cent of the 
contents of the modern mind, finds himself at one with 
it. And it is here too that he finds himself in agreement 
with it as regards Christianity (or, let us say more openly, 
the Catholic Church). He hates what he calls the 
barbarity of organized Christianity, which “ranges from 
extravagant asceticism to the most brutally cynical forms 
of realpolitik’. 

The difference between Huxley and the modern mind 
is that, whereas the modern mind somehow persuades 
itself that democracies and even Russia are carrying the 
world towards a higher conception of life, Huxley includes 
them with Fascism in his general condemnation, stating 
that “‘hell is paved with good intentions, and it is probable 
that plans made by well-meaning people of the second 
class [liberals and socialists] may have results no less 
disastrous than plans made by evil-intentioned people of 
the first class [fascists, etc.]”. In the case of the second 
class it is the means that are wrong; in the case of the 
first class, the ends. In the same way, while the modern 
mind superficially equates the Church with Fascism, 
Huxley much more subtly suggests that the moral aber- 
rations and intellectual darkness which have led the whole 
world to its present pass are part of the texture of insti- 
tutional Christianity itself. Christianity, he holds, has, 
as an institution, never recovered from its early mistake of 
burdening itself “with the Old Testament, which con- 
tains, along with much fine poetry and sound morality, 
the history of the cruelties and treacheries of a Bronze- 
Age people, fighting for a place in the sun under the 
protection of its anthropomorphic tribal deity. Christian 
theologians did their best to civilize and moralize this 
tribal deity ; but, inspired in every line, dictated by God 
himself, the Old Testament was always there to refute 
them.” And today if Fascism is a return to all the crudi- 
ties of a Bronze Age, Liberalism and Socialism in action 
are equally guilty of recourse to its methods. Organized 
Christianity, according to his thought, shares the virtues and 
vices of both sides, and its true ideal has only been realized in 
comparatively small numbers of individual Christians. 
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We come now to Huxley’s moral ideal for the individual 
man and for societies of devoted men, in whom he rests 
his hopes for the future of mankind. We have seen that 
he takes his stand on a kind of intuitive moral induction 
based upon what “the free philosophers, the mystics and 
the founders of religion of the last three thousand years” 
have agreed upon as constituting the ideal man. 


The ideal man [he writes} is the non-attached man. Non- 
attached to his bodily sensations and lusts. Non-attached to his 
craving for power and possessions. Non-attached to the objects 
of these various desires. Non-attached to his anger and hatred ; 
non-attached to his exclusive loves, Non-attached to wealth, 
fame, social position. Non-attached even to science, art, specu- 
lation, philanthropy. Yes, non-attached even to these. For, 
like patriotism in Nurse Cavell’s phrase, “they are not enough”. 
Non-attachment to self and to what are called “the things of this 
world” has always been associated in the teachings of the philo- 
sophers and the founders of religions with attachment to an 
ultimate reality greater and more significant than the self. Greater 
and more significant than even the best things that this world has 
to offer. 


The ideal of non-attachment entails, according to him, 
the existence of two major virtues, intelligence and love: 
intelligence or awareness of true ends and proper means 
within the universe as a whole (ignorance and stupidity 
are major sins because of the harm they do), and love or 
charity, involving an appreciation of and devotion to 
other men who are equally “‘sons of God’. All other 
virtues, such as prudence, courage, temperance, etc., are 
secondary i in that, unless directed by the major virtues of 
love and intelligence, they are likely to increase evil 
rather than diminish it. On the basis of this moral ideal 
Huxley thinks out what he calls “a kind of practical 
cookery book of reform’’, the reform itself to be carried 
out largely through the services of “‘associations of devoted 
individuals” that bear some resemblance to Catholic 
religious orders. It is only after having outlined the 
reforms and how to ‘“‘cook” them that he asks himself 
what is “the nature of the world” that he has been making 
to his own image and likeness. He admits that this 
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discussion should logically have preceded the rest of the 
book, “‘but the arrangement that is logically most correct 
is not always the most convenient”. There is, one sus- 
pects, more to it than this. If it is correct to say that 
the motif of the whole work is pacifism, it is natural that 
he should begin by empirically discovering a mode of 
behaviour and a moral ideal that are at bottom a detailed 
application of his pacifist faith, and that then he should 
rationalize the whole by stating “‘the nature of the world” 
that harmonizes with his real faith. 

Quoting from him a little earlier in this article, we 
pointed out that he thought Christianity’s mistake lay in 
burdening itself with the barbarities of the Old Testa- 
ment Bronze Age. ‘The quotation goes on: 


In the last analysis, all this folly and wickedness can be traced 
back to a mistaken view of the world. The Hebrews of the 
Bronze Age thought that the integrating principal of the universe 
was a kind of magnified human person, with all the feelings and 
passions of a human person, He was wrathful; for example, he 
was jealous, he was vindictive. This being so, there was no 
reason why his devotees should not be wrathful, jealous and 
vindictive. 


Here again we can detect how his mind works: from a 
hatred of violence he seeks for the causes of violence; he 
traces the violent history of the main philosophy of the West 
and discovers its cause in the violent nature of its God ; 
he attributes this to the fact that this God was conceived 
as a person, and he makes up his mind that his God, 
whatever else he may be, must not be a person. From 
concrete pacifism to his metaphysics and religion, from 
the particular love to the general rationalization. A 
dangerous line, and one that may easily lead to that 
“stupidity of the will” of which he accuses others. 

Let it be said here that while our analysis makes Aldous 
Huxley’s position sound somewhat crude, this in fact is 
the last impression the reader is likely to derive from the 
book itself. Huxley is not only a remarkably acute 
observer who makes nine correct observations out of ten, 
he is also extremely well informed about most things, 
including Christian practice and literature. Thus he 
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argues his impersonal Deity not along the lines of the 
abstract metaphysician or in the simpliste terms that a 
scientist might adopt, but for the most part from the 
literature and practice of the world’s great mystics, 
including the Catholic ones. Many pages of the book 
are calculated to deceive even the elect. He argues, for 
example, not perhaps without a grain of malicious humour, 
that the Night of the Senses and the Night of the Spirit 
are phenomena common to all first-class Christian mystics, 
but that “significantly enough this particular form of 
spiritual anguish is not experienced by unorthodox 

hristians, nor by those non-Christian mystics who 
profess a religion that regards God as impersonal”. ‘This 
difference he attributes to the fact that only the Christian 
mystics have to endure the painful process of losing con- 
tact with personality, of seeing their visions disappear, 
and of having to abandon the imagery on which they 
were brought up. “St. John of the Cross considers that 
all true mystics must necessarily pass through this terrible 
dark night. So far as strictly orthodox Christians are 
concerned, he is probably right.... For orthodox 
Christians, I repeat, the dark night of the soul would 
seem to be an unescapable horror.”’ All this sounds very 
convincing and ingenious so long as the reader fails to 
recall what Aldous Huxley must know equally well, but 
what he prefers to leave unsaid, namely that these same 
Christian mystics, having passed through the dark night, 
recover all that they had lost; that St. John of the Cross 
increased rather than decreased in his devotion to the 
Passion of our Lord (an incomprehensible crudity in 
Huxley’s synthesis) ; and that the whole theory of Thom- 
ist mysticism, which Huxley conveniently dismisses, is 
entirely against him. ‘The reaction against “‘pure prayer”’ 
and quietism was anything but a reaction against the 
mysticism of St. John of the Cross. It was, if we may so 
put it, much more like a reaction against the mystical 
teaching of an Aldous Huxley. 

In attempting to follow the strands in Huxley’s syn- 
thesis we have at length reached the point whence we 
may retrace our steps and show the philosopher ’s basic 
error at every stage. Huxley does not believe in a per- 
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sonal God, because he does not believe in the revealed 
God of Christianity; he does not believe in human 
personality, because he does not believe in the Incar- 
nation ; he does not believe in action, for the same reason 
and because he does not believe in original sin; he does 
not believe in history, for the same reasons ; he does not 
believe in the goodness of created being, because he does 
not believe in the Creation and in God’s conservation 
and providence. One can scarcely blame him for all 
this. Though it is true in the abstract that the unaided 
human reason can reach truth about the prolegomena to 
the Faith, the Christian in fact bases his philosophy upon 
a number of revealed dogmas which are in fact his 
practical point of departure. Huxley bases his philosophy 
upon a purely empirical induction as to what constitutes 
the ideal man and upon a personal faith in non-violence. 
The wonder is that he succeeds in writing so much good 
sense, a fact only accountable through the oneness of the 
truth to which the well-used human intellect naturally 
tends. But through the pages of correct observation and 
sound sense there run weak threads of error which make 
the fabric as a whole valueless. 

The moment the fabric is put under a strain it gives 
way. Huxley’s belief in an impersonal God may seem to 
hold, even though his recourse for proof to Christian 
mysticism is useless, because it is true that God is not a 
person in the same sense as a human being is a person, 
and the difference may plausibly be described up to a 
point in terms of a non-personal “ultimate reality” 
contrasted with human personality, which is essentially 
finite. ‘The whole of Catholic theology, needless to say, 
has taken full account of this, avoiding on the one hand the 
anthropomorphism which Huxley attempts to thrust on 
to it and the negative “‘act’’-less “integrating element of 
the universe” of Huxley. To attempt to argue away the 
God of Christianity because the ordinary Christian may 
in his behaviour imply an anthropomorphic God in place 
of the God of Christian theology—of whom, in fact, he is 
constantly reminded in the Church’s teaching and litera- 
ture—is a trick unworthy of the Huxley who is so free from 
illusions as regards the outlooks of his contemporaries. 
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An impersonal God could not, of course, explain 
human personality, and the doctrine of the God made 
Man is meaningless with such a oe A refusal 
to believe in the Incarnation leads Huxley to under- 
estimate the individuality and worth of the human 
person against his own very prejudices in favour of the 
“devoted individual” and against the totalitarianism 
of modern societies. ‘““IThe common-sense claim’, he 
writes, “that we live among, and ourselves are, indepen- 
dent existents is based upon ignorance.” And he can 
derive very small consolation from the thought that this 
error is only “less misleading than that of the political 
theorists who consider that human beings should be 
sacrificed to such entities as ‘the nation’, ‘the state’, ‘the 
party’, ‘the destiny of the race’ andsoon”’. Indeed, only 
if we believe in the substantiality of the soul created by 
God is it possible to save the fullness of the human indi- 
viduality and responsibility in the face of the half-truth 
that “a man is what he is only in virtue of his relation- 
ship with the surrounding universe”. And if Huxley 
succeeds in saving us from being identified with “the 
nation” or “the race’, it is only because he sacrifices us 
on the altar of a nebulous, “‘act’’-less and characterless 
religion in which we do not count at all. 

Had we the space, we could show how Huxley is con- 
stantly forced to give up what he as an individual person 
would like to preserve, merely because a metaphysic based 
on negation and substituted for the positive Christian 
metaphysic dictates his thought. Throughout there is this 
contradiction between his zeal for reform—for a higher 
life both for man and for society, his deep hatred for “‘the 
monstrous evils . . . like ‘nation’ and ‘state’ ” which “are 
regarded as realities more concrete and of greater signifi- 
cance than human beings” and which are worshipped as 
gods—between this action and the passive, undiffer- 
entiated, timeless, purely conceptual universe of which 
we are unimportant, even meaningless parts. In making 
“intelligence” a major virtue he subscribes to this unchan- 
ging, timeless conception; in making “love” another 
major virtue he expresses his unfounded belief that we 
need do unto others as we would have others do unto us. 
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Whereas in Christian philosophy these two virtues sup- 
ort one another, in Huxley’s they are expressions of an 
inner contradiction. 

The contradiction may escape the reader when it is 
question of morals and religion, but surely it can scarcely 
escape anyone when Huxley comes to earth and writes 
about pacifism, which, if we are correct, is the mainspring 
of his whole thought. To be a consistent pacifist is to 
give up any hope of changing things and men according 
toa plan. It is an attitude that may go with a denial of 
anything new in the universe, of any action that has a 
value of its own, of the reality and uniqueness of the 
human person and of the personality of God. To bea 
consistent pacifist, to refuse to do any violence, i.e. to 
refuse to bring your being to bear upon another being 
without his full understanding and his full consent, you 
must, to all intents and purposes, cease to act, except 
upon the plane of abstract logic, which, being universal, 
is or can be shared alike by all. Unfortunately, men being 
what they are, it is impossible for them to reach that 
degree of purity and rationality at which they will only 
change in the light of abstract argument. And if they 
ever did so they would not require to be argued into 
anything, since they would already know for themselves, 
and everyone would be about as wise and about as useful 
as a text-book of logic. In other words, non-violence, 
carried to its logical conclusion (in this case the hoary tag 
has a doubly significant meaning), becomes nonsense, as 
indeed does the view that man is not independently 
existent, nor God a person. 

Needless to say, Huxley has not carried his pacifism to 
such lengths. Not only does he betray it in that he is 
perfectly willing to do violence to his neighbour by 
persuading him, through taking advantage of his inferior 
intellect, playing on his emotions, etc., but he deliberately 
turns his back on non-violence, as it is more commonly 
understood, by a glaring piece of sophistry. If he will not 
allow you to kill your neighbour by shooting him or by 
starving him into surrender, he apparently has no objec- 
tion to your bringing about his death through refusing 
to co-operate with others. Men may not fight or effect 
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revolution with any form of violence, but they may band 
themselves together and object to playing their parts in 
keeping society orderly and men alive, whatever the 
consequences. Obviously organized non-co-operation, 
the most glaring example of which is the general strike, 
is as clear a recourse to violence in the modern inter- 
related political and economic system as any civil war or 
revolution. Huxley knows it too, for in another context 
he writes: ‘“I"he massacre of a few thousand engineers, 
administrators and doctors would be sufficient to reduce 
any of the great metropolitan centres to a state of plague- 
stricken, starving chaos.”” The non-co-operation of the 
same thousands would have exactly the same deeply 
regrettable effect. It is pure violence, and any planned 
use of non-co-operation is meant to be violence, not to 
say a more insidious and dangerous kind of violence 
because less scandalizing, more easily organized and made 
use of, and far more difficult to suppress. It is in fact 
Huxley’s sole hope as against the dictators. 

The simple truth is that all the suggested improve- 
ments, so painstakingly and in many cases brilliantly 
thought out by Huxiey in this book, would have to wait 
for their fulfilment until every man became an imper- 
sonal god (which is much the same as saying until every 
man ceased to be) were it not for the hoped-for recourse 
to the violent weapon of non-co-operation and the 
scarcely less violent weapon of intellectual, moral, and 
emotional brow-beating which a “Duce” after Huxley’s 
own heart and with his constant counsel might give to 
lesser men. One insists upon this, not because Huxley 
is any less contradictory about his pacifism than other 
pacifists—on the contrary, he is much less—but because it 
so happens that the glaring self-contradiction here runs 
throughout his synthesis. As we suggested at the start, 
the motive power of the book is pacifism. His moral 
ideals and his religious beliefs are made to measure this 
concrete faith, this act of will. It is not then surprising 
to find the real error of the thought peculiarly obvious in 
this his starting-point, and more subtly present through- 
out the more subtle arguments with which he builds up a 
universe after his own will. 
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This has proved to be a severe judgement upon 
Huxley’s challenge to Christianity. It would take 
another article, and one possibly more useful, to inquire 
into the detail of his criticism of organized Christianity. 
As I have hinted more than once, there is a great deal 
more in this book than the rotten foundation. There isa 
great deal to which, I think, Christians might very use- 
fully attend, not only in the parts which expose current 
outlooks but also in those which bring into a full light 
the weaknesses and inconsistencies of Christians and of 
societies that call themselves Christian. To attempt 
this, however, without being entirely clear as to the 
thorough falsity of Huxley’s own position and the equal 
falsity of his attack upon the essence of the Christian 
doctrine and the action of the Church would result in 
getting his detailed criticisms into a completely false 
perspective. 

Nothing is easier than to make fun of Christianity if 
you do so against a background that is essentially non- 
Christian. Christianity is not a theory, however water- 
tight, nor an ethic, however sublime : it is a living Body, 
the Mystical Body of Christ. Only if we see it as this 
concrete living being, made up of living men and women 
of every degree of intelligence, character, and virtue, can 
we appreciate its richness and its diversity, its greatness 
and its weaknesses, its utter uniqueness in that it presents 
not a picture of a small number of “devoted individuals” 
who have been converted to a theoretically perfect way 
of life, but of a multitude living together within the 
sphere of influence of a living Person who is the Truth, 

e Way, the Life; each living member leading his own 
full personal life within the set of earthly relationships in 
which he finds himself and yet freely accepting or reject- 
ing the influence of the greater Life from which all other 
life and being spring. 


MiIcHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. 




















CATHOLIC ACTION IN FRANCE 


I1—Tue Curistran Workers Youto Movement 
(Feunesse Quvriére Chrétienne) 


_ the pontificate of our Holy Father Pope Pius XI 
has given a new stimulus to Catholic Action, the idea 
of lay participation in apostolic work may be said to be 
as old as the Church herself. “Salute Prisca and Aquila, 
my helpers in Christ Jesus,” said St. Paul, “‘who for my life 
laid down their own necks.” In the course of the ages, as 
Christianity spread, the firmness of the believers in their 
faith and the growth of the priesthood led the laity to 
play a more passive part, reserving for the clergy the work 
of propagating the truth. It was not until times became 
troubled that persecutions and the spread of subversive 
doctrines brought forth successors and imitators of these 
first helpers of the Apostle to the Gentiles. ‘Thus in the 
first half of the nineteenth century in a country ravaged 
by an unprecedented revolution and in a society in which 
the Faith had suffered greatly from the writings of 
Voltaire and the encyclopaedists, large-hearted laymen 
made their appearance to offer the Church the powerful 
support of their pens and their actions. The young 
Count de Montalembert, when he was arraigned before 
the House of Peers for having opened a Christian school, 
proudly declared himself “Peer of France and school- 
master’, thereby supplying a characteristic example of 
what should be the role of the laity in the propagation of 
the Faith. 

With Montalembert and his friends, there were simple 
souls among the faithful who realized afresh that St. 
Paul’s words were no less applicable to them than to the 
clergy : “Woe is unto me if I preach not the Gospel.” 
But that was not Catholic Action as we understand it 
today. What it lacked was that conception of co- 
operation with the Hierarchy which would have saved 
many generous souls from wandering, often quite a long 
way, in the paths of error. It is with Ozanam and the 
St. Vincent de Paul Conference that we come to a 
conception of lay apostolate more like that of our own 
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times. This organization, composed of laymen and 
directed by them, worked on parochial lines, with the 
approval of the diocesan authority, but it differed from 
modern methods in that it lacked the idea of an apostolate 
of men working in their own particular class of society. 
As the nineteenth century advanced, other organizations 
were formed, among which may be particularly men- 
tioned the Paris committee which, under the titles of 
Catholic Committee, Chesnelong Committee, and Keller 
Committee, maintained the civic rights of Catholics. 
The members claimed to be “the humblest and most 
active instruments of diocesan authority”.* In the same 
sphere of civic rights the Count de Mun and Monsieur 
Jacques Piou founded the Popular Liberal Action, in 
order to combat the violently anti-Christian policy of 
Monsieur Waldeck-Rousseau. 

The papal appeal for the collaboration of the laity was 
issued in 1884. In the encyclical Nobilissima Gallorum, 
Leo XIII had declared : ‘“The elect among the laity, who 
love our common mother, the Church, and who are able 
by their words and writings to uphold the rights of the 
Catholic religion, must increase their efforts for her 
defence.” To that work men like Mun, Piou, Bellomayre, 
and Cochin devoted themselves untiringly. But besides 
this work of civic defence the Church of France organized 
an effort of expansion. In the Christian schools and in 
the popular organizations specially concerned with young 
manhood which were developed in the last days of the 
pontificate of Leo XIII and in that of Pius X, she 
associated the most devoted of the faithful with her work. 
This was already Catholic Action as contemplated by the 
encyclical J/ fermo proposito of 11 June, 1905. 

The relief brought by the world war to the position 
of French Catholics was interrupted in 1924, when the 
Left Wing parties came into power. Once more the 
liberty of the Church was threatened in France. To 
strengthen the defence, General Castelnau, one of the 
great chiefs of the Army, gathered around him an 
influential body of citizens in the National Catholic 


* Cf. the brochure of Mgr. Paul Richaud, Auxiliary Bishop of Versailles : 
Notions sommaires de l'action catholique. 
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Federation, and this organized body of Catholics led the 


Government to suspend the operation of its threats, so 
that the Church was able to safeguard her remaining 
civic rights. But the National Catholic Federation was 
a defensive rather than an aggressive organization. While 
it was, and remains, a really useful body, the very fact of 
its activities being on the civic plane means that it could 
not commit the Hierarchy, which cannot speak with the 
same precision in such matters as on purely spiritual and 
moral questions, nor interfere with the liberty of citizens 
to choose between two attitudes when both are legitimate. 
Some of the achievements of the National Catholic 
Federation in the civic sphere may no doubt be regarded 
as Catholic Action in a broad sense, but they do not come 
completely within the present-day definition as given by 
the Sovereign Pontiff Pius XI, who defines it as “the 
a sage of the laity in the hierarchical apostolate’. 

n many cases the National Catholic Federation partici- 
pates in the apostolate, but in other directions its 
functions take it outside the limits here fixed. 

We have seen, in very rapid review, how through the 
ages French Catholics, as represented by the most 
eminent and devout among them, have paved the way 
for the commands which the great Pope Pius XI on his 
accession issued to the Catholic world. To follow his 
orders there was no need to make a clean sweep of all that 
had gone before. On the contrary, we were called upon 
to make use of all the efforts and initiatives of the past, 
and that is precisely what French Catholic Action has 
done. ‘The first article of its regulations lays it down that 
“French Catholic Action is a co-ordination of existing 
efforts with a view to organizing the action of all 
Catholics in conformity with the pontifical directions and 
securing the co-operation of the laity in the hierarchical 
apostolate”. ‘Thus the work of French Catholic Action, 
under the direction of the Episcopate and an ecclesiasti- 
cal general secretary, Mgr. Stanislas Courbe, is one of 
co-operation. But Catholic Action is something more 
than a co-ordination of already existing activities. In 
particular it has given rise to specialized movements, 
each operating in its own particular sphere, so that we 
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have the J.A.C. (Jeunesse Agricole Chrétienne), the 
J.M.C. (Jeunesse Maritime Chrétienne), J.E.C. (Jeunesse 
Etudiante Chrétienne), J.I.C. (Jeunesse Indépendante 
Chrétienne), to which may be added the equivalent 
feminine movements J.O.C.F., J.A.C.F., J.E.C.F., and 
adult organizations, such as the U.F.A., (Union de la 
France Agricole) and L.O.C. (Ligue Ouvriére Catholique). 

The J.0.C. deserves a special study. Its development 
in France has been so striking, it has sown the seeds 
of a pure evangelical morality in so many minds and 
united so many hearts in an ardent love of Christ, that 
it is impossible to reflect upon it without recalling the 
words of the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon : “‘A great hope 
has swept through the world.” ‘‘Jocism”’’ originated in 
Belgium. A young priest in a suburb of Brussels took an 
oath at his father’s death-bed “‘to give himself entirely, 
and to sacrifice his life, for the working-class”. ‘That was 
a few years before the war, and the young priest was 
Father Cardijn. It was he who founded in 1919 the first 
circle of workers from which the whole Jocist organization 
was destined to develop. He explained to his first hearers 
the duty which rested upon them of spreading the 
teachings of Christ. They understood him, and after years 
of apostolate and slow penetration the Jocist movement 
sprung into full vigour in Belgium in 1929. Today it has 
more than 90,000 members in that country. 

In France it was at Clichy that the movement came to 
birth. In June 1926 four young workmen gathered round 
Father Guérin, their parish priest, to read a little Belgian 
newspaper, La Feunesse Ouvriére, of which Father Cardijn 
was the editor. One of the four has described his feelings 
in these words : “Confronted with this new appeal to a 
magnificent idealism, the four lads felt their deadened 
hearts swell with hope like the humble fishermen of 
Galilee, when they were first carried away by the 
liberating message of Christ the working-man.” The 
foundation of the French J.0.C. dates from that day. 
Circumstances made its establishment very timely. The 
young wage-earners, whose ranks were swollen every year 
by the passage of 300,000 boys from school into industry, 
were left to their own resources. Their daily work had 
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nothing educational about it, so their surroundings 
offered neither material nor moral support. The days of 
the Guilds, when the apprentice was under the watchful 
care of his elders, had gone. The world had progressed, 
and materialism offered man no hope beyond profit- 
making. In a world in which getting rich was regarded 
as the only desirable aim, who would trouble whether the 
working-class enjoyed the minimum of resources and of 
well-being that human dignity requires? In an atmo- 
sphere of recrimination which was only too fully justified 
by the excesses of an ill-balanced liberalism, the young 
worker found himself faced with difficulties of a most 
discouraging kind. Unhealthy working conditions, an 
injurious promiscuity, immoral “ragging”’, excessive and 
hopeless toil—all these things hindered his development 
and made him an easy prey for the disseminators of hatred, 
who were ready to lead him, unknown to himself, into a 
still more hateful servitude. There was a need in such 
surroundings for those “words of eternal life’ which two 
thousand years ago heralded the downfall of the ancient 
slavery and gave to man a realization of his greatness. 

The four young workmen of Clichy made themselves 
propagandists of these words of Christ. In October 1926 
they held their first propaganda meeting. Seven hundred 
young workers were invited, but only seventy attended. 
They heard the Jocist work in Belgium described, and an 
ideal entirely new to many was held up to them. The 
claims which might be put forward with justice on the 
material plane were examined. Six of the audience 
convinced by the Jocist programme became members that 
evening. In January 1927 the first issue of La ‘feunesse 
Quvriére, the organ of the new movement, appeared, as 
a duplicated sheet. Three months later the issue 
amounted to three thousand copies, and in less than two 
years, when in November 1928 the J.O.C. held its first 
Congress, there were 3000 young workers present. The 
feminine J.0.C. also was organized and gathered together 
young working-women. 

The object of the J.0.C., as we know, is to render the 
working-class to Christ, and for this purpose a programme 
of action is necessary. ‘These are its essential features. In 
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the first place the J.0.C. puts religious education. Where 
this exists among the young workers it is generally far too 
superficial, and the study circles of the Jocists present 
religion not as a superfluity in modern life but something 
which, on the contrary, ought to penetrate every detail 
of it. They are put in contact with the personality of 
Christ by commentaries on the Gospels and introduced to 
the continuous and beneficent action of the Church. The 
lives of the saints in all ages are presented to them. This 
provides the atmosphere of their intellectual and aesthetic 
training, and their moral education is conducted by 
awakening them to their dignity as men and Christians, 
It is recognized that to ask them to conform their life 
to such an exalted idea of their dignity is sometimes to 
make a heroic demand, when we remember the difficult 
conditions in which they have to develop. The J.O.C. 
attaches extreme importance to social training, leading 
its adherents to face the social problems they will have 
to solve, warning them against occupational accidents, 
and generally supervising their professional outlook by 
teaching them to approach everything from a Christian 
standpoint. The material claims of the young workers are 
not neglected’; the moral conditions of work, the pro- 
tection of young workers, the question of night work, and 
hygienic considerations are the most usual subjects of their 
representations. 

What are the organization and the practical methods by 
which the J.0.C. seeks to accomplish its ideal of faith and 
justice ? The primary cell of the movement is known as 
the “section”, which is usually on a parochial basis. It is 
presided over by a committee of three members, elected 
each year by the Jocists and assisted by a — These 
sections are grouped in federations, of which there may 
be several in a single diocese. A federal council unites 
the representatives of all the sections, and the chaplain 
attached to the federation represents the diocesan 
authority. A general secretary is responsible for the 
movement, directing the propaganda and arranging for 
the publication of a certain number of periodicals. The 
two branches, male and female, are organized on the same 


lines. ‘The headquarters of the J.O.C. are in Paris at 
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number 12 avenue Sceur-Rosalie, where they occupy seven 
floors. ‘The feminine headquarters are at 246 boulevard 
Saint-Denis, Courbevoie. The two branches have the 
same Chaplain General, who is at present Father Guérin, 
the anes of the J.0.C. Thus the parish priest of 
Clichy, who barely ten years ago gathered around him the 
first four French Jocists, is today the inspiration of a 
movement with nearly 100,000 members, divided about 
equally between the two branches of the movement. 

It will be recognized that the chaplain has an essential 
part to play in the Jocist movement, not that he attends 
all the meetings or presides over the study circles or 
general gatherings, but because he is the coun$ellor of the 
militants, because he provides the necessary food for their 
spiritual life, and because he is among them as the 
representative of the Hierarchy. He never interferes, 
however, with the activity of the militants themselves. 
The Jocists organize their study circles and propaganda 
meetings. ‘The chaplain of course is present, but he 
intervenes only if some question of the interpretation of 
a text or the preparation of a programme calls for his 
intervention. At the general meetings some visitors new 
to the movement come with the idea that they are going 
to take part in a clerical gathering and listen to sermons. 
They are very surprised to find themselves in essentially 
working-class surroundings where the workers, in their 
own way, present the ideal of Christ and put forward, in 
the light of that ideal, their legitimate social claims. 

In order to inspire gatherings of this kind the organizers 
themselves need a special spiritual and social training, and 
this is particularly provided for them in the Jocist study 
circles, which meet in the sections at least once a 
week, 

Let us cast an eye on the working of one of these study 
circles. Usually they follow this order: each meeting 
opens with the Jocist prayer, a raising-up of the soul of the 
worker towards Christ the working-man, a reminder of 
the love of the Divine Master for that labouring-class 
whose efforts and sufferings He has ennobled. A com- 
mentary on the Gospels follows. One of the gathering 
reads some sentences from the sacred Scriptures and 
Vol. 202 Cc 
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briefly explains the reflexions which they have suggested 
to him. 

Then his listeners offer some remarks, either to ask for 
enlightenment or to indicate some passage that has 
particularly struck them. In this way the Jocists become 
familiar with the personality of Christ, studying His 
history and looking for manifestations of His divinity in 
His incomparable humanity. Sometimes this meditation 
takes the form of an inquiry, seeking by an exchange 
of views to find the practical application in everyday life of 
this or that precept of the Master. This inquiry is one 
of the usual forms of Jocist work. After reflecting together 
on the Gospels, the members of the study circle examine 
an inquiry made by each of them on some particular 
social problem of his own surroundings. One day, for 
example, the question of leisure may be discussed. At 
another meeting there will be a consideration of the family 
life of the workers, the hygienic condition of the work- 
shops, or the protection of young workers. ‘Three words 
sum up the scheme of Jocist inquiries—examine, judge, 
act. The same subject of inquiry is generally fixed for the 
whole country, and it is studied from week to week 
throughout the term. Finally, the conclusions of the 
inquiries are submitted to the General Commissariat. 
Some of these investigations have produced appreciable 
practical results and have provided a foundation for the 
work of the International Labour Office at Geneva. When 
the examination of the inquiries is complete the members 
of the circles proceed to what is described as a “review of 
the influence”. Each worker makes a sort of examination 
of conscience in which he estimates his progress or retro- 
gression in the circle to which he belongs, comparing his 
results with those of the others with a view to modifying 
his methods where they need improvement. 

It is in these study circles that the combined action of 
the Jocist movement is worked out. The inquiries result 
in the organization of a fortnight’s mission for some 
particular point of a programme, such as the consideration 
of professional conscience or the legal status of apprentices 
or in the promotion of a national campaign in support of 
some special claim. ‘Thus a national movement for 
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security of tenure for the worker preceded the Valen- 
ciennes Exhibition in 1930, on which occasion La Sécurité 
Industrielle, an organ of the International Labour Office, 
paid a tribute to “the eminently social work undertaken 
by the J.0.C.”. Another national campaign marked the 
first International Congress, “La Mére au Foyer’’, held in 
Paris in 1935. 

Side by side with this occasional work there are per- 
manent services under the auspices of the J.0O.C., such as 
the savings movement, which aims at encouraging thrift, 
the unemployment service, with its headquarters in the 
rue de la Mouzaia, Paris, to assist the unemployed and to 
help to find work for them. The Académie Frangaise 
has allotted one of its prizes to the J.O.C. in recognition 
of the value of its work. In 1935 a delegation of Jocists 
was received by the International Labour Office. It 
presented a petition with 85,000 signatures of young 
workers, calling attention to the perturbing question of 
unemployment. Yet another service is devoted to Jocists 
who are undergoing their military service, in order that 
they may remain attached to the J.0.C. during their 
leisurc. Finally, there is a pre-Jocist movement to in- 
culcate Christian ideas of labour into school-children and 
to direct them according to their particular aptitudes. 

We have passed in review the principal Jocist achieve- 
ments in the social order, but the story would be rather 
meaningless if we did not cast an eye on the spiritual life 
of the Jocist. ‘This can be done only by taking some 
examples. What lessons there are for the Christian in 
this scene of labour and of faith! ‘You should see”, 
writes the Reverend Father Rouzet,* “‘the former jazz 
player singing his Jocist song underneath the Cross of 

hrist. His voice, still bearing traces of its wild past, tells 
of God’s struggle—but also of His victory. You should see 
this factory urchin, harassed and destroyed by his too 
heavy work, but still, in spite of his plebeian accent, 
remarkably simple and pure.” ‘They are so fine in their 
simplicity,” writes Monsieur Cardijn, “so great in their 
naivety. ‘They are beyond us. It is frightening to see 
what they will dare for righteousness’ sake.”” Everywhere, 
* The Rev. Fr. Rouzet, O.P., Jocisme Mondial, Brussels, 1935. 
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in every factory where there is a Jocist, testimonies of 
heroism or of faith are added to a new golden legend. 
Here it is a Jocist president, who has left an easy post 
under one employer to take a — in another workshop 


where the surroundings are hostile. You can guess the 
sneers and attacks to which he is subjected. “One Friday 
particularly,” he told me, “I thought I should have to 
give up. Then I reflected that it was perhaps because it 
was a Friday . . . so I said a prayer to Christ and held 
on.”’* Here is the statement of a young woman worker : 
“The other day I thought of Christ and was content; 
thinking only of Him I was no longer worried. Then I 
felt that my smile must appear extraordinary to the 
others. They would suspect what it was. All the same, I 
was content.” Sometimes the effects of prayer are 
obvious to those around. “You are praying”’, said a young 
Communist to her companion. “I will speak to you when 
you have finished.” One day a chaplain asked a young 
Jocist militant: “Do you go long without thinking of 
Christ ?”” “Sometimes five minutes’, was the reply. We 
need not be surprised after this to know that during the 
strikes of June 1936, Jocists involved in the stay-in strikes 
sent for a priest to bring them, in the midst of their strike 
companions, the Holy Communion, in which they found 
the secret of their strength. In other cases they have been 
able to win a general expression of deference to Christ. 
In some workshops, at the request of some of the Jocists, 
a custom has been established of suspending work on 
Good Friday at three o’clock to honour with a few minutes’ 
silence the anniversary of the Sacrifice that saved the 
world. 

Jocism has been introduced also into family life. A 
Jocist, whose case is far from being unique, reports that 
each evening he and his wife select a text of the Gospels 
and they study it together on the following morning. In 
various districts young working-class couples have decided 
to have the Nuptial Mass at an early hour, in order to be 
able to communicate. The preparations for the pilgrimage 
to Rome or for the 1937 Congress have given rise to many 


* Cf. the articles of the Rev. Fr. Berne, S.J., Etudes, 5 and 20 June, 
1937: 
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fine acts of faith and many sacrifices. In one case, a Jocist 
has gone to work on foot every day for a year in order to 
save the cost of his visit to the centre of Christendom. 
Another, a new member, wishing to make a fitting 
preparation for the Congress, rose in open meeting and in 
front of his comrades vowed himself to chastity. And what 
a magnificent demonstration the Congress was! A well- 
known archbishop who was present said to me: “It was 
a revelation.” Paris, in fact, was invaded by 80,000 
Jocists, joyful, but disciplined and proud to proclaim 
without constraint the ardour of their faith. The news- 
papers have published many details of those days, of the 
admirable night festival, the Feast of Labour, in the 
course of which the altar was set up in the centre of 
the Parc des Princes by the representatives of each cor- 
poration. As I write, I have before me the Manual of the 
Congress, containing the text of the choruses rendered by 
all the voices, proclamations endorsed by the entire 
gathering. In fs lines, touching in their simplicity, 
the city of the future is hailed. “As these many pro- 
cessions move towards a single point, so our working-days, 
our years of labour, all our life, is one march towards a 
single goal : the building of the City.” Such words show 
the inner meaning of the long effort of every day ; they 
reveal the orientation of so much of human life towards 
the triumph of an eternal ideal in a regenerated world. 

It was good to hear too, in the course of the High Mass, 
celebrated by a former Jocist, the reminder, a few 
moments before the Consecration, of the words and acts of 
Christ on the night of the Last Supper: “We are at 
ve on Holy Thursday. Evening has come. Christ 

as gathered together His apostles in a farewell feast and, 
setting Himself at the table, He says to them: ‘With 
desire have I desired to eat this Pasch with you before I 
suffer... . For I say to you that I will not eat it till it 
be fulfilled in the Kingdom of God.’”’ While the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist was thus commemorated, the 
mystery of the breaking of bread was accomplished in the 
Paris of 1937 before 80,000 young kneeling workers. 

Before such a spectacle, what hopes may we not 
entertain? This same act of breaking the bread, which 
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St. Paul, laden with chains, once performed on a boat in 
distress, is here repeated in a troubled world in an 
atmosphere of ecstasy and amid the most ardent youth of 
our time. The faith manifested here before the sacred 
Mysteries is as burning as that of the first Christians ; it 
is the Christianity of the Catacombs displayed before the 
whole world. Who can doubt the efficacy of such an act 
of courage and of faith ? —Those who accomplished it in 
so striking a manner that day are every day doing some- 
thing equally fine, more obscure but more heroic, hidden 
amid hostile surroundings and sometimes misunderstood 
by more lukewarm Christians. Their souls, so numerous 
already, are merged in the adorable personality of Christ. 
Would it be saying too much if a Christian who has no 
part in their action or their merit were to repeat the 
phrase by which the Apostle saluted the first believers : 
“Vos autem genus electum, regale sacerdotium, gens sancta, 
populus acqutsitionis’”’ ?* 

* “You are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a 
purchased people.’’ (1 Peter ii, 9.) 
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WILLIAM MORRIS AND KARL MARX 


O most modern people the word “Communism” 

means “‘Marxism” and both words summon up the 
vision of Russia. The fact that the Russian State has 
taken Marx as its prophet has helped to increase the 
predominance of Marxism over other forms of Com- 
munism. On the other hand, so close is the association in 
people’s minds between Marxism and the Russian State 
that the evolution of the Russian State towards a sort of 
nationalist and militarist totalitarianism under Stalin is 
making Marxists in other countries uneasy. In France, the 
disgust with the Russian State, expressed in sincere 
confessions such as the Retour de PU.R.S.S. of André Gide 
and the Mea Culpa of Céline, has stemmed the growth of 
Marxism amongst the intellectuals. And if (as seems 
likely in coming years) the Russian State becomes a sort 
of Napoleonic dictatorship more and more like the 
German only far more cruel and ruthless, we may expect 
the influence of Marx to diminish everywhere just as the 
influence of Rousseau declined with the advent of the 
Napoleonic régime. 

Marxists are somewhat liable to produce Marx as a 
great prophet in the wilderness, as though Communism 
did not exist before his time and as though all communist 
thought must be traced back to him alone. But in reality 
the destiny of communist thought, or better, shall we say, 
of communist aspiration, is independent of the destiny of 
Marxism, as it is independent of the destiny of Russia. 
Marx managed to translate Communism into a hard and 
fast economic system ; he made it real for the age in which 
he lived. When he showed the necessity of a communist 
system as something flowing out of the dialectic of things 
in the nineteenth century and in industrialism, he 
appeared to translate dreams which have often haunted 
mankind into terms more realistic, more materialistic, 
than the realistic and materialistic age in which he lived. 
It is this realism and materialism of Marx which made 
his answer seem practical to his modern followers. And 
yet, at the same time, his realism and materialism have 
the effect of being spiritually a concession to bourgeois ? 
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ideas. What makes for the success of Marxism in the 
contemporary world is what makes for its weakness in the 
kingdom of thought. In so far as it appeals as a practical 
and therefore economic way of solving our difficulties, it 
does not satisfy those deep yearnings which communist 
thought ultimately depends on. And it is for this reason, 
I believe, that when economic Communism has become 
familiar and lost its freshness as a redeeming message, we 
are likely to see its literary and philosophical supporters 
all over the world revolt from it. And the revolt will not 
be, as friends of Russia make out whenever there is a 
defection, a reaction back to capitalism and to bourgeois 
values. Few serious writers “mm defend bourgeois and 


capitalist ideas as such. It will be a revolt on the part of 


those idealists who long for a perfect society which they 
will probably describe as spiritual; a revolt against the 
bourgeois and capitalist ideas which have been assimilated 
into Marxist Communism ; a revolt, it may well be, on the 
part of those who describe themselves as “true and pure” 
communists. 

The longing for the perfect terrestrial society is much 
older and stabler than Marxian economics. History seems 
to show that, whatever the reason for it, this longing is 
implanted in us all. It is bound up with that desire for 
bettering and perfecting all things which man experiences 
as man. In some ages it has taken the form of a nostalgia 
for the past: the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans all 
had their story of the golden age, when all men lived 
peaceably together and there was no war, and man was 
uncovetous and “slaked his thirst in the streams” and 
“satisfied his hunger with the fruits that grew round 
about him”, and the “lion lay down with the lamb”. 
In the eighteenth century the encyclopaedists ascribed 
such an existence to the “noble savages” of the New World. 
And even today the American imagination is seized by the 
myth of a perfect life in the South Sea islands. And in 
all these myths the absence of property—or Communism 
—is important, because with the introduction of the mine 
and the thine came greed and the slavery of one man to 
another. 

Were it not for the idea of natural progress, modern 
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dreams and yearnings might still be nostalgic dreams of 
the past. Or else, as with More’s communist Utopia, the 
idea of a perfect society might have been disconnected 
from the urge to realize that society as such on earth, 
might have been instead a stick to beat men’s short- 
comings and a satire on the follies and weaknesses of 
society as we know it in real life. The force of such a 
satire depends on the contrast between society as it is 
and society as it would be were all its members reasonable 
and good. Its lesson consists in the thought that we are 
fools not to become more reasonable and better, and that 
greed is a mistake as well as a crime. 

Even when the idea of natural progress grew in the 
nineteenth century, the yearning for the perfect past still 
persisted. “Sol nel passato é tl bello, sol nella morte é 11 vero’, 
said Giosue Carducci. (“The beautiful lies only in the 

ast, the true lies only in death.’’) Shelley, with all his 
beliet in man’s power to conquer perfection as his 
birthright, was divided between his nostalgia for the past 
and his hope for the future. And he consoled himself 
with the thought of a future which would be like the 
Athenian past—not the real Athens of the past, 
with its slavery, its hysteria, and its tyranny, but the 
idyllic Athens of the romantic imagination, the city set 


on a hill: 


Another Athens shall arise 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendour of its prime ; 
And leave, if nought so bright may live, 
All earth can take or heaven can give.* 


In the nineteenth century the romantic movement was 
a force for moulding men’s minds. It formed, as well as 
their minds, their aspirations, or even their minds through 
their aspirations. And the spirit which it begot in its turn 
helped the growth of new movements. The revived 
interest in the Middle Ages turned many minds in the 


* Hellas. ‘‘Like sunset to the skies, the splendour of its prime’ is odd, 
to say the least. But Shelley was a muddled man. 
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direction of Catholicism.* But when it flowed into 
another channel and became associated with the idea of 
progress, the romantic spirit begot revolutionary move- 
ments all over the Continent—movements in revolt 
against the old worn-out society as in Italy and Germany, 
movements against the squalor and ugliness of the 
Capitalist industrialist spirit as in England. Two out- 
standing English writers who held revolutionary views of 
this latter kind were John Ruskin and William Morris. 


William Morris seems to me typical of the English 
spirit, and I think that no better representative of the 
best tendencies in English Socialism could be found. 
Morris tackled the English problem ; he laid his finger 
on the real weaknesses of English society ; he was English 
in his indignation against the ugly and unjust world 
round him ; he was English in his dislike of the violent 
and bloodthirsty hatred which was the principal weapon 
in the armoury of Marx and Engels. Marx had a narrow 
temperament: Morris had a sunny and generous tem- 
perament and in any age would be described as an 
agreeable and noble man. It would be fair to say that, 
while Marx wanted to produce a better world by hate, 
Morris knew that hate only breeds hate and wanted to 

roduce a better world by kindness—that impulsive 
indness which is one of the finest qualities of the 
English character. 

Let nobody, having in mind Morris’s mildness, imagine 
for that reason that his ideas were less fundamental or 
less revolutionary than those of Marx. Morris came near 
to that pure revolutionary spirit I have already referred 
to, that idealism which tries to answer those deep-seated 
human yearnings which have found expression in so much 
of the world’s poetry. His analysis of the situation of 
society asked many more questions than were asked in 
Capital. Marx admired the great technical achievements 
of the middle classes, and he wanted to see a world in 

* The Schlegels in Germany, the Oxford Movement in England. Newman 
describes in his Apologia the fascination he found as a boy in the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott, and George Borrow in a virulent attack on the growth 


of Catholic influence in England turned his acrimony especially against 
Scott. 
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which those achievements would be controlled by all. He 
accepted the standards of the bourgeois world as he found 
them; and, as Graf Keyserling and Nicholas Berdyaev 
have pointed out, a “chauffeur’s” world, a world of 
mechanized barbarians stinking of machinery, was the 
goal of his plan. Morris hated the suppositions which lay 
behind bourgeois society. His mind, when he started out 
on his voyage of inquiry, was cleansed of bourgeois values. 
He abstracted himself from the ideal man of the Victorian 
age ; he abstracted himself from the certainties which, in 
that age, it seemed folly to doubt. He was not prepared to 
agree, without examining the matter, even that the 
mechanization of life was a good thing; his mind was 
open to the possibility that machines had disrupted 
human life and had made happy living and a social State 
impossible until mankind could be got to abolish them. 
And we, too, must bear this possibility in mind, re- 
membering that if it is shocking and “‘anarchical” in a 
world brought up on commercial values and on admiration 
for the achievement of machines, the ability to ask this 
sort of question is the sign of a mind that is not time- 
bound. In asking these questions, which put the whole of 
modern life into the balance, and not only its economics, 
Morris showed himself to be more profound and more 
revolutionary than Marx. 


“, . « In those days, I tell thee, many men shall be as poor and 
wretched always, year by year, as they are with thee when there is 
famine in the land ; nor shall any have plenty and surety of liveli- 
hood save those that shall sit by and look on while others labour ; 
and these I tell thee shall be a many, so that they shall see to the 
making of all laws, and in their hands shall be all power, and the 
labourers shall think that they cannot do without these men that 
live by robbing them, and shall praise them and well nigh pray to 
them as ye pray to the saints, and the best worshipped man in the 
land shall be he who by forestalling and regrating hath gotten to 
him the most money. . . .” 

“Then indeed [answers John Ball] shall men be changed from 
what they are now, and they shall be sluggards, dolts and cowards 
beyond all the earth hath yet borne.” 

“Nay [came the answer], but the robbery they shall not see ; 
for I have not told thee that they shall hold themselves to be free 
men,” 
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And then he goes on to say: 


“In the days to come poor men shall be able to become lords 
and masters and do-nothings ; and oft will it be seen that they shall 
do so; and it shall be even for that cause that their eyes shall be 
blinded to their robbing of themselves by others. . . .” 


And for the furthest future: 


“To thee when thou didst try to conceive of them, the ways 
of the days to come seemed follies scarce to be thought of; yet 
shall they come to be familiar things, and an order by which every 
man liveth, ill as he liveth, so that men shall deem of them, that 
thus 1t hath been since the beginning of the world, and that thus it 
shall be while the world endureth. ... Yet in time shall this 
also grow old, and doubt shall creep in, because men shall scarce 
be able to live by that order, and the complaint of the poor shall 
be hearkened, no longer as a tale not utterly grievous, but as a 
threat of ruin and a fear. ‘Then shall these things, which to thee 
seem follies, and to the men between thee and me mere wisdom 
and the bond of stability, seem follies once again. . . .”* 


These quotations are given to show how much Morris 
managed to escape from the local views of his age. His 
view of what constituted /iberty was much more like 
Langland’s than like that of Victorian liberalism. He was 
quick to realize that liberty was not guaranteed by having 
the vote and belonging to a democracy. Men were readily 
deceived by words, and, knowing no better, they thought 
they were “emancipated” when in reality they were 
living the lives of slaves. Morris’s conception of the 
present social order was in many ways nearer to the 
Catholic conception than to that of modern Socialism. 
The best Catholic social thought has always shown an 
ability to judge independently of the different “‘sets of 
views” which are conventional amongst secularists. And 
thus the Catholic finds himself deploring the capitalist 
social order in England and supporting the nationalist 
cause in Spain for one and the same reason—so that the 
secularist political groups never knew exactly whether to 
label a man like G. K. Chesterton “Left” or “Right”’. 

In his attitude to economic life Morris was both more 
profound and—in one aspect—less practical than Marx. 


* The Dream of John Bail. 
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The economic conception of man, which was the basis 
of Marx’s generalizations, was abhorrent to Morris. 
Marx had this to be said for him—that if Communism 
were ever thinkable in an economic and purely com- 
mercial society, it would have to be economic. But 
Morris had this to be said for him, that a purely economic 
Communism, even if realizable, would not be worth while. 
An industrial system based on proletarian ownership 
would not, for instance, change the face of Lancashire. ‘To 
Marx this was a matter of very secondary importance, 
but to Morris it was the essence of the problem : 


Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 

Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke, 

And dream of London small and white and clean, 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green. 


Morris was an artist: Marx was anything but an artist. | 

Though News from Nowhere was intended to be a 
highly coloured picture of what England might be like in 
the future, supposing the spirit Morris desired came into 
being, it answers some of the vital questions which other 
versions of Communism have neglected. Our first 
reasonable question about the Revolution is what society 
would be like afterwards and how it would be kept in 
being. Marx leaves the reader with the impression that 
either the dialectic which produced the Revolution—a 
dialectic of greed and envy—will begin in some way all 
over again,* or else that we will only have the equality of 
sub-men and slaves. 

With Morris the Revolution did not depend on greed, 
nor on the economic dialectic. It depended on the good 
sense and thirst for justice implanted in the people. And 
here Morris was consistent. For out of greed only greed 
can come, out of class war only war. And hence in 
Morris’s communist State no force was necessary, not 
even a police force. Man’s new condition would be 
peace-loving and bloodless, like the revolution which begot 

* In the sketch of the history of society in the Communist Manifesto, 
Marx suggested that originally men lived a primitive communal life with- 
Out possessions. This is in accord with Rousseau’s theory. But if man 


enslaved man once, and the primitive communist society was supplanted, 
the reader may ask ; Can this not happen again ? 
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it. The people want that sort of State, or rather they 
want to abolish the State altogether. Only if everybody 
wanted it could Communism be really human. But, we 
may ask, does News from Nowhere differ intrinsically from 
More’s Utopia, save that Morris believed his Utopia was 
in some way realizable, whereas More’s mind did not 
work that way ? In News from Nowhere, as in the Utopia, 
we have a human race whose intelligence, goodness, and 
sense of beauty have but little in common with the human 
race as we know it. 

I have suggested that Morris had a more universal and 
more genial mind than Marx. Where Morris reall 
belonged to his time was in his attitude to the Middle 
Ages. If we examine this attitude, I think we can see an 
essential problem in all revolutionary thinking which has 
been over-neglected. 

A communist society without a new spirit would be 
meaningless. But a new spirit demands a new culture. 
Of this Morris was thoroughly aware. And the culture 
which Morris wanted was English culture in its youth and 
virility—the culture of the Middle Ages. The England 
Morris dreamt of was the Gothic England of the artisans, 
of new and improved guilds, of craftsmanship. Morris 
was a Pre-Raphaelite. What he did not appreciate any 
more than his contemporaries was that mediaeval culture 
was the product of beliefs which he could not accept. His 
social and political vision is therefore subject to the same 
criticisms as his view of art, and even his style. Much as 
I admire Morris, I think his literary achievement must be 
judged to be of a low standard. His style was not a 
genuine living style. It was not spontaneous. He was 
present in what he wrote only on rare occasions when he 
was whipped up to anger by some sordid injustice. His 
style was really a mock-mediaeval style, and was to the 
real mediaeval style of Langland what the mock-classicism 
of Anatole France was to the classics. The Dream of 
Fobn Ball is possibly the most lasting production of the 
Pre-Raphaelite creed. 

All the Pre-Raphaelites wanted a new mediaeval culture 
to be born. But it is surprising how little they realized 
the conditions which the birth of a new culture would 
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probably impose. Mediaevalism without Catholicism is 
an absurdity. The essence of the Middle Ages was this 
ferocious emphasis on man’s spirituality, which in its 
turn, and as though accidentally, begot with its bursting 
energy cathedrals such as Chartres, Durham, or Notre 
Dame, paintings such as those of Cimabue and Giotto. 
On the mediaeval standard the work of Morris appears 
weak, watery, and spineless, like that of all the Pre- 
Raphaelites. It is as though when he set out to remove 
the vices of the Middle Ages he also removed the virtues. 
There may be no reason why this should be a rule, but it 
seems to apply to cultures just as it applies to bees; if 
you remove their sting they die. 

Now, the problem of culture is a very important one 
when we are dealing with revolutionary movements. 
Communism has neglected it especially. It is the weakest 
link in all revolutionary theory. Without a new culture, 
a new spirit may well be impossible. And on this point 
Morris is more illuminating than perhaps any other 
revolutionary writer, because he openly wanted a perfect 
communist society as well as a rebirth of the youthful 
age of English culture. And these two desires were 
absolutely incompatible with one another. 

The vital importance of Morris was that he seems to 
have realized this dilemma—possibly because he felt it 
as an artist. Culturally an untraditional society produced 
by Communism would be as dead as Chinese civilization. 
It is no accident that communist internationalists dream 
of Esperanto as the universal language. For this language, 
like the society they desire, is lifeless, still-born—whereas 
culture is local and organic. The only way out of the 
dilemma, so far as I can see, is through what Berdyaev has 
called “the religious transfiguration” ofa civilization. Only 
through our traditional religion can our traditional culture 
be saved. Were such a miracle to happen it is possible 
that much of Morris’s ideal would be realized—at least 
in spirit, if under another form. 

Bernarp. WALL, 














HEGEL AND STATE TOTALITARIANISM 


ESIDES being the great-grand-nephew of Luther, 
Child of German Enlightenment, prophet and 
philosopher of Prussian absolutism, George Hegel might 
also claim the distinction and title of “philosopher of 
State totalitarianism”. For State totalitarianism is 
rooted firmly in Hegel’s theory of History and State. 
It is not necessary to enter into the metaphysical aspect 
of Hegel’s philosophical system of immanent evolutionary, 
pantheistic monism to establish his title. It will require 
only a few scattered quotations from his Philosophy of 
History and State. According to Hegel, the history of 
the world is none other than the progress of the con- 
sciousness of freedom,.* But what does Hegel mean by 
the term “freedom”? ‘To him the essential nature of 
freedom involves absolute necessity, which is displayed in 
the coming to a consciousness of itself and thereby the 
realization of its existence.t The next question is: What 
are the means which this principle of freedom uses for its 
realization? In answering it, Hegel develops at length 
his theory concerning man’s activity in history, a theory 
which justifies evil in the fatalistic and necessary dialectic 
movement of spirit realizing its ‘‘Idea” in human history. 
Wrestling with the age-old problem of harmonizing the 
conception of free will of the individual and the equally 
evident concept of a Divine Providence guiding the 
destinies of nations, Hegel has fallen into the fatalistic 
spirit which the Greeks called dvéyxn, And although he 
affirms absolutely that nothing great in the world has 
been accomplished without passion, or human activity 
resulting from private interests and self-seeking designs, 
yet these are conceived only as instruments used by 
Spirit to attain the absolute goal of history.t ‘The means, 
then, by which the consciousness of freedom is developed 
is human activity originally stimulated by desires and 
assions, in which higher principles are implicit. Accord- 
ing to Hegel, it is in the State that these higher or 


* George Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of History, trans. by J. 
Sibree (London, Bell, 1884), p.19. 
t Hegel, op. cit., p. 20. t Hegel, op. cit., p. 25. 
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universal principles are harmonized with subjective and 

articular aims, while the assions of individuals result in 
ot and political order. Thus, “a state is well constituted 
and internally powerful, when the private interest of its 
citizens is one with the common interest of the state; when 
the one finds its gratification and realization in the other’’.* 

Since the State is higher than man and is treated as an 
individual, while man’s activity is recognized only as a 
co-producer of the State, Hegel treats at this point of 
world-historical men. World-historical individuals, the 
great men of history, although drawing the impulse of 
their lives from themselves, are great only because their 
aims involve those larger issues which are the will of the 
world-Spirit. “Such individuals had no consciousness of 
the general idea they were unfolding while prosecuting 
those aims of theirs ; on the contrary, they were practical 
men, political men . . . who had an insight into the 
requirements of the time . . . what was ripe for develop- 
ment.” Since such men embodied the irresistible force 
of Spirit in their lives they are not held responsible for 
Salles which in other men is morally wrong. “Such 
men may treat other great, even sacred, interests incon- 
siderately. But so mighty a form must trample down 
many an innocent flower . . . crush to pieces many an 
object in its = For the particular 1s for the most 
part of too trifling a value as compared with the general : 
individuals are sacrificed and abandoned.” For Spirit 
must go marching on. No wonder that Hegelian dia- 
lectics attract the iron men of today. 

Great men, then, are founders or creators of political 
organizations in which the harmony between individual 
and particular aims and the universal will of the State is 
realized. ‘This leads us to the consideration of another of 
Hegel’s theses, viz. the object to be attained by the 
progress of history is a super-State. It is here that we 
see Hegel’s bearing on the Totalitarian State of today. 
In order not to misinterpret his words we shall quote 


him in full: 


The State is the moral whole, which is that form of reality in 


* Hegel, op. cit., p. 25. 
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which the individual has and enjoys his freedom; but on the 
condition of his recognizing, believing in and willing that which 
is common to the whole. And this must not be understood as if 
the subjective will of the social unit attained its gratification and 
enjoyment through that common will; as if this were a means 
provided for its benefit ; as if the individual in his relation to other 
individuals, thus limited in his freedom, in order that this universal 
limitation—the mutual constraint of all—might secure a small 
space of liberty for each. Rather, we affirm, are Law, Morality, 
Government, and they alone, the positive reality and completion 
of freedom. Freedom of a low and limited order is mere caprice ; 
which finds its exercise in the sphere of particular and limited de- 
sires. The State is the actually existing realized moral life. For 
it is the unity of the universal essential will, with that of the in- 
dividual, and this is morality. ‘The individual living in this unity 
has a moral life, possesses a value that consists in this substantiality 
alone. It is the absolute interest of Reason that this moral whole 
exist. In the history of the world, only those peoples can come 
under our notice which form a state. For it must be understood 
that the latter is the realization of freedom, i.e., of the absolute 
final aim, and that it exists for its own sake. It must be further 
understood that all worth which the human being possesses, all 
spiritual reality, he possesses only through the State. For truth 
is the unity of the subjective and universal will ; and the universal 
is to be found in the State, in its laws, its universal and rational 
arrangements. ‘The State is the divine Idea as it exists on earth. 
For only that will which obeys is free; for it obeys itself—it is 
independent and so free.* 


Before discussing Hegel’s conception of the State more 
fully, it will be well to pause for a moment and consider 
briefly the dialectic nature of the Idea which comes to 
consciousness in the State. If we bear in mind that Hegel 
is an evolutionary pantheist who has assimilated the 
principle of human perfectibility, we shall not find the 
dialectic of the Idea in history wholly unintelligible. 
Briefly, it simply means this: since history implies a 
gradation—a series of increasingly adequate expressions 
of freedom—the dialectic nature of the Idea is that “‘it 1s 
self-determined ; that it assumes successively forms which 
it successively transcends ; and by this process of trans- 
cending its earlier stages gains an affirmative and rich 


* Hegel, op. cit., p. 41. 
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shape”.* Spirit takes up her abode in the nation of her 
choice, and as long as she resides there that nation is a 
better State. Pringle-Pattison aptly summarizes Hegel’s 
conception of Spirit progressing through history : 


According to the old metaphor of the runners who pass from 
hand to hand the torch which each carries a stage further, Hegel 
conceives the historical nations to succeed one another as the 
privileged bearers or incarnations of the world-spirit at a par- 
ticular epoch—each in the foreground of history, the centre of 
world interest during that epoch, but yielding its place to another, 
when its allotted work is done, i.e., when it has fully developed the 
specific principles or stage of development in the world-spirit 
which it represents. 


In short, the Hegelian method professes to show in the 
history of man the underlying process by which humanity 
is evolving and constructing its consciousness of freedom. 
“It is the march of God in history as opposed to the 
march of man.” { Beneath the superficial cross-currents 
of history’s shifting tides Hegel claims to have traced the 
relentless steps of Spirit going out of itself, beholding 
itself objectified, and finally nearing its goal by over- 
coming its antagonism to itself, through reconciliation 
with itself, in an absolute State. It is impossible to over- 
emphasize the influence which Hegel’s idea of the position 
of the State in history has exercised on the subsequent 
history of Europe. ‘Today is the hour of iron-men, of 
dictators, men whom Hegel calls “‘world-historical indi- 
viduals”, whose vocation itis to be the agents of the world- 
Spirit. Their deeds are justified because they are 
embodying the spirit of the nation, which must go on. 
They cannot fail, for Spirit is with them; “might is 
right”. War is not only justified but is even necessary ; 
it is the indispensable means of political progress. Hegel 
calls war “the crisis in the development of the idea”, 
which is embodied in the various nations. From such a 
crisis emerges the chosen people who will carry the Idea 
a stage further in the arena of world history. 


* Hegel, op. cit., p. 66. 

t Pringle-Pattison, Andrew, An Essay on the Philosophy of History 
(London, British Academy), Vol. XI, p. 13. 

} William Wallace, Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1889), p. 437. 
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For Hegel the State alone is an individual; human 
beings count for nothing. Individuals live for and by 
the State, yet the State is not for the individuals; they 
are only means for the State and are to be sacrificed as 
occasion demands. For “‘the state is the divine Idea as it 
exists on earth; all the worth which the individual 
possesses, he possesses only through the state”. “The 
state is the spirit which stands in the world and realizes 
itself therein consciously . . . the existence of the state 
is God’s movement in the world.”* ‘The state is the 
divine will as the present spirit unfolding itself to the 
actual shape and organization of the world.”’t It is “the 
absolute power on earth”.{ It is “the ultimate end which 
has the right against the individual, whose highest duty 
it is to be a member of the state’”’.§ Hegel thus identifies 
the freedom of individuals with the laws of the State; 
substitutes equality of individuals with the concept of 
discipline in the State; denies personality by drowning 
the individual in the State; dislocates humanity by 
making the State the final and supreme form of human 
association. An exaggerated nationalism is glorified by 
making the State a law unto itself. International law is a 
fiction, for the supreme law is the nation and not 
humanity. Absolute right exists where there is absolute 
might. Against the present bearer of the world-Spirit 
other nations are without rights, for, just like the nation 
whose epochs have passed, they count no longer in 
universal history. On this score war is justified philoso- 
phically, for defeat shows that the divine Idea no longer 
resides in such nations, their heyday has passed, seas 4 
is with the present bearer of the world- be gpa 
Professor Dewey says, “World history is the ae 
judgement seat’’.|| 

It is the mission of Germany to enlighten the world and 
emancipate Spirit. The pure Aryan, full-blooded Nordic 
is the only apt soil wherein to plant the seed of destiny, 
for according to Hegel “the pure inwardness of the 


* George Hegel, Philosophy of Right, tr. by S. W. Dyde (London, Bell, 
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German nation was the proper soil for the emancipation 
of spirit”.* ‘Today Europe is still ringing with the echo 
of egel’s proclamation of the Nordic mission. 

Karl Marx, a German Jew, was early influenced by 
Hegelian philosophy as transmitted by the disciples of 
Hegel—the younger Hegelians—at the Universities 
of Bonn, Berlin, and Jena. So imbued was he with 
Hegelian dialectic that it became the form of all his 
future work, although his material was social economics as 
contrasted with Hegel’s Idea. Banished by the Prussian 
Government for his liberalism, Marx took up his abode in 
Paris, where he met a kindred spirit in Friedrich Engels. 
Engels, who had witnessed the horrible degradation of 
factory and mine workers in England, soon converted 
Marx to Socialism. 

We must bear in mind that Socialism is as old as Plato’s 
Republic, hence it is not to be imagined that it was first 
enunciated by Karl Marx. The importance to Socialism 
of Marx’s conversion is due to the fact that Hegel lived 
before him and developed the dialectical interpretation 
of history. Marx merely rejuvenated and enlivened 
Socialism by pulling Hegel out of the clouds and placing 
his feet firmly on earth. In other words, he substituted 
materialism for idealism by appropriating Hegelian meta- 
008 in which to pack social economics. Before Marx, 

ocialism was impracticable because history was not in 
its favour. Marx had the insight to turn to history in 
order to show the inevitability of Socialism. For this he 
ought to be eternally blessed by all Socialists. For their 
philosophy was put on a scientific basis by making the 

“materialistic conception of history”? its fundamental 
dogma. Marx himself tells us wherein he agrees with 
and differs from Hegel : 


To Hegel, the life process of the human brain, i.e., the process 
of thinking, which under the name of the “idea” he even trans- 
forms into an independent subject, is the demiurgos of the real 
world, and the real world is only the external, phenomenal form 
of the “idea”. With me, on the contrary, the idea is nothing else 
than the material world reflected by the human mind and trans- 
lated into forms of thought. ... The mystification which dia- 
* Hegel, op. cit., p. 438. 
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lectic suffers in Hegel’s hands by no means prevents him from being 
the first to present its general form of working in a comprehensive 
and conscious manner. With him it is standing on its head, It 
must be turned right side up again, if you would discover the 
rational kernel within the mystical shell.* 


In place, therefore, of some world-Spirit or Idea which 
is the driving force of history, Marx substitutes material 
conditions of life. Change and development, both 
historical and social, “fare due to causes of a material 
nature; the conditions of production and the class 
system are founded upon these. It cannot be opposed 
as a spiritual force to this social reality ; for it is a state- 
ment of the origin and development of that reality. All 
idealism is therefore rejected as being simply the expres- 
sion of a subjective attitude to the world divorced from 
the historical fact”’.t Rather than by Reason governing 
society, social needs developed by the system of pro- 
duction are the motivating forces behind institutions 
and laws. “Law, religion, the form of government, the 
place of men in their various groupings, all these are 
primarily determined by the system of production which 
obtains. The groundwork of each generation is the way 
in which it produces the means of life.” 

Economic necessity governs the course of human 
history ; there is nothing immutable in social] relations 
and institutions of man. Here we see Hegel’s process of 
historical evolution applied on a materialistic platform. 
“The history of all hitherto existing society is the history 
of class struggle. Freedman and slave, patrician and 
plebeian, lord and serf, guild-master and journeyman, in 
a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant oppo- 
sition to one another, carried on uninterrupted, now 
hidden, now open fight, a fight that each time ended 
either in a revolutionary reconstitution of society at 
large, or in the common ruin of the contending parties.’”’§ 


* Karl Marx, Capital, tr. from the 3rd German edition by S. Moore and 
E. Aveling (London, Glaesher, 1912), preface to the 2nd edition. 

t Waldemar Gurian, Bolshevism—Theory and Practice, tr. by E. I. 
Watkin (London, Sheed & Ward, 1932), p. 208. 

t Harold Laski, Communism (London, Norgate, 1926), p. 59. 

§ Karl Marx, Manifesto to the Communist Party, ed. by Max Eastman 
(New York, Home Library, 1932), p. 325. 
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That is Marx’s interpretation of history: class struggle, 
which by the relentless progress of dialectic will end in 
Communism. Thesis is primitive and disorderly Com- 
munism ; Antithesis is capitalism, which nurtures in its 
bosom the deadly seed of its own destruction; Synthesis 
is ordered Communism. Just as Hegel makes war a 
necessary element in the development of the Idea in 
history, so Marx hasappropriated the same idea of struggle 
and has made it the essential element in the development 
of history. Society passed through feudalism into guild 
monopoly ; through guilds into the Industrial Revolution 
and the modern capitalistic State, At every stage those 
who contro] the means of production are in power, and 
society is necessarily divided into those who control and 
those who are controlled, into oppressors and oppressed. 


What the bourgeoisie, therefore, produces above all are its own 
grave diggers. Its fall and the victory of the proletariat are 
equally inevitable.* 


Such a doctrine deprives man of free will, for in it man 
does not determine, but is determined by, history. The 
outcome is certain because Marx said so. The reason he 
said so is that economic facts do not lie. History must be 
progressing to a communistic society because of the grim 
steps of economic needs advancing through the dialectic 
of history. Primitive society must have been com- 
munistic because its antithesis is capitalism and indi- 
vidualism—the synthesis must be ial Communism, 
for the dialectic of history cannot err. 

Now, it is evident that there is a paradox in such a 
prophecy. ‘The past is said to be determined by necessity 
in the capitalistic world—the future, the socialist world, 
will not be determined, but free, freed through mastery 
of economic forces. Perhaps that is why Marx could not 
tell us just what kind of a life would be led in the coming 
communal paradise, after the levelling influence of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat has made all men com- 
munists. The social democrats have followed the 
determinist way and are waiting for the economic system 


* Marx, Manifesto to the Communist Party, p. 326. 
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to advance to that point where it will turn back on itself 
and produce the revolution of the proletariat. Russian 
communists, on the other hand, are holding firmly to the 
indeterministic horn of the dilemma and are sharpening 
it to razor-edge keenness. ‘They are forcing the revo- 
lution by creating revolutionary class-consciousness—and 
pushing economics into the background. Hence Lenin 
and Leninists have used the term dialectic materialism 
instead of economic materialism. An authority on 
Marxism and Leninism has brought out very well this 
point of Lenin’s reversion to the Hegelian dialectic in 
preference to static mechanistic materialism : 


Already Marx and Engels had added to the dialectic, which they 
borrowed from Hegel, a powerful dynamic, actual and revolution- 
ary character. The new dialectic Materialists (Leninists) recog- 
nize in matter an active and dynamic principle unknown to the 
old Mechanists, This amounts to attributing to matter an 
active spiritual principle which is not determined from without. 
This is really what the Leninists hold. Their dialectic supposes 
the presence within matter of contradictions which produce move- 
ment and dynamic development. ‘This is almost to allow an inner 
freedom, a movement undetermined by external environment.* 


Gurian points out that : 


Lenin was never weary of insisting on the importance of dialec- 
tic materialism. It alone guaranteed the claim of Marxism to be 
objective truth, which both recognized and transformed the real 
world. He also emphasised the connection between Marx and 
Hegel. In the philosophical notes published after his death we 
find the dictum “without Hegel, Marx’s Kapital is unintelligible.” 
Repeatedly he points out that it is the dialectic which changes 
materialism from the static and metaphysical theory into know- 
ledge of social and historical reality.t 


Though both Marx and Lenin have discarded the 
abstract Idealism of Hegel, they are both profoundly 
coloured by his philosophy. They have pulled him out 
of the skies and brought his method face to face with 


* Nicholas Berdyaev, ‘‘The Metamorphosis of Marxism’’, Blackfriars, 


February 1934, p. 123. 
t Gurian, op. cit., p. 209. 
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concrete tasks. It is a debatable point whether Lenin is 
more Hegelian than Marxian. Hegel is essential for 
revolutionary Communism, for by its transformation 
of quantity into quality (class-consciousness of a small 
group). it has allowed man’s energetic co-operation in 
bringing about the advance of the socialist dream—the 
perfect society. Without Hegel, Communism would be 
without a dynamic driving-force working on economic 
materialism ; it would be without a soul. Bolshevism 
would be unable to postulate and justify struggle as 
a means to its synthesis. The Russian revolution would 
not have taken the turn it did if economic materialism 
had been the standard of Lenin, for the economic 
situation was not present. Russia was a country of 
serfdom and not of capitalism. Only Lenin’s conviction 
of the value of Hegelian dialectic, infused with economic 
materialism, could have diverted the course of Russian 
history into Bolshevism. 

What influence has Hegel’s theory of State on Marx 
and Communism? Both Hegel and Marx are not only 
un-Christian but anti-Christian. Personality is crushed 
in both systems; Hegel taught the “domination of the 
general over the particular and individual, of the state 
over the person”. Marx carried this anti-personalism 
away from Hegel’s philosophy and divided individuals 
into two opposing classes, the bourgeoisie and the pro- 
letarian, where personal rights are swept away in the 
interest of the absolute, the class. We see Lenin’s 
answer to Hegel in the absolute tyranny of Russian 
dictatorship, where human dignity, personal belief, and 
economic rights are absorbed and annulled in the State, 
a god manufactured from economics. Here we see 
Hegel’s influence, his theory of ““God on earth”, pushed 
to its extreme conclusions. ‘This is Communism’s sub- 
stitute for rugged individualism. We, on the contrary, are 
not for capitalism nor for Communism ; we are Christian, 
upholding man’s dignity, his material and spiritual rights, 
We claim that man has inalienable rights to the product 
of his hands and cannot vote away those rights until 
something better than tyranny is put in their place. 


Cuartes H, Remnuarnt, §.]. 





OPPRESSED PEOPLES 


I.—NATIONALITIES, MINORITIES, AND RaAczs 


eran. history may be described as a struggle 
between oppressed peoples and oppressor peoples, 
with the melancholy alternation of oppressed peoples 
become in their turn oppressors. A typical example 
of this is Poland. For a century and a half Poland was 
the victim of Russians, Prussians, and Austrians (these 
last not so bad as the others), and now that she has 
regained her freedom and is her own mistress she in her 
turn oppresses the Ukrainians of Galicia, Jews, and 
Catholics of the Greek rite. Italy in the course of her 
history knew oppression from foreign peoples, Spaniards, 
French, Austrians. ‘Today she oppresses the Germans of 
the Tyrol and the Slavs of Istria. Among the most 
famous victims in history is Armenia; in this the 
Armenians are on a par with the Jews. ‘Today we have 
the vanquished Basques, victims of nationalist fury, and 
maybe tomorrow it will be the turn of the Catalans. 
The list of oppressed nations, minorities, and races 
extends far in time and space. 

The Powers convened in Paris after the Great War to 
draw up the peace treaties sought to safeguard the 
position of racial and religious minorities included in the 
newly formed States and in States which had received 
increase of territory. A supplementary treaty was 
therefore drawn up, first with Poland (28 June, 1919) 
and thereafter extended (by new treaties or through sim- 
ple declarations) to fifteen States, not counting Danzig 
and Memel. ‘The rights of the minorities were guaran- 
teed and placed under the supervision of the League of 
Nations. Turkey modified her status as affected by the 
Minorities Treaty of August 1920 with the Treaty of 
Lausanne in July 1923. 

Though the supervision of the League was uncertain 
and inadequate, it none the less established an ethical 
principle and gave a channel for complaints on the part 
of the minorities. But Poland has taken the lead in 
declaring (unilaterally) that she no longer feels bound 
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by the terms of the treaty. The reaction of the signa- 
tory States and of the League has been very feeble and 
undecided. The system of international guarantees 
ss er to two motives: to assure the populations 
united, willingly or otherwise, to the States formed or 
enlarged after the War that their collective personality 
and their rights would not be violated; and at the 
same time to promote mutual trust and co-operation 
between the different racial and religious groups of the 
same State, with the moral help of the League. 

From the legal standpoint, the Minorities Treaty 
implied a discrimination that was neither politically 
profitable nor just. ‘The Allied Powers were exempted 
from having to sign such a treaty, on the pretext that their 
pledged honour was enough. Among these Powers, 
Italy, on becoming Fascist, forgetful of the pledge, 
began to oppress Germans and Slavs to the point of 
forbidding the use of their mother tongues in public 
prayer in the churches. Fascist Italy has committed a 
good many other offences against the international 
structure as it emerged from the peace treaties, but 
here (and no one at Geneva dared to criticize or to 
remind her of the pledge of honour) she was the first to 
engage in flagrant violation of the personality and rights 
of the racial minorities annexed by right of war. 

Attempted assimilation of heterogeneous minorities 
is as old as it is fruitless. If the minority has the begin- 
nings of a collective consciousness and its own domestic, 
religious, and cultural tradition, it will not allow itself 
to be assimilated. Methods of coercion and violence 
exasperate resistance. Dispersal over vast territories 
makes the dispersed nuclei more compact. Time alone 
and contact willingly sought or brought about by natural 
necessities will attenuate opposition and lead to a 
mingling of peoples, but where differences are accentuated 
by the political power, with exceptional laws and legal 
coercion, the collective soul gains fresh strength at the 
cost of the gravest sacrifices. ‘This the story of Ireland 
proves plainly. 

From the standpoint of natural morality, can we 
attribute a true right to the racial, religious, or historical 
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group distinct from the State, as a collective personality 
with its own rights and hence its own duties? This is 
how the moral problem of nationalities, minorities, or 
races should present itself. Let us define our terms. 
Nationality indicates the personality of a people, whether 
it be independent or subject or united on an equal 
footing with another people in a single State. We may 
thus say that in the Swiss State there are three different 
nationalities, German, French, and Italian, and in the 
Belgian State two, Flemish and Walloon, just as in Spain 
there are Castillians, Basques, Catalans, and so forth. 
Historically, the word has been restricted to oppressed 
nationalities—Greeks, Roumanians, Bulgarians, under 
Turkey ; Bohemians, Italians, Croats, Slovenes, Poles, 
under Austria. When nationalities are actually nuclei 
limited in number and in territory within a State ruled 
by a dominant people (such as Austrians, Prussians, 
Turks), they are then known also as minorities. Finally, 
the word “‘race”’ (especially in the case of the Jews) gives 
us the idea of an ethnical difference not necessarily 
connected with political status, whereas the word 
“minority” refers always to a political status. The Jews 
in France, Italy, and Great Britain are a race apart, but 
wholly assimilated politically, while in Poland and 
Hungary they form also a minority, and in Palestine a 
nationality. 

Now that we are clear as to terms, we can consider 
the question whether from the moral standpoint such 
peoples possess a collective personality. In the Middle 
Ages, when social units were corporatively conceived, 
whether these were cities, guilds, ethnical minorities, or 
even the political community itself, all had rights and 
privileges to be vindicated in their mutual relations and 
in their relations with the sovereign. When the feudal 
ties slackened, the concept of nationality remained of 
such strength that Martin V, at the Council of Constance, 
drew up the first concordats with representatives of the 
nations as collective personalities. As little by little, from 
the sixteenth century onwards, powers were concentrated 
in the absolute sovereigns, local and national personalities 
lost their political character, but remained as a network 
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of. rights and privileges that the sovereigns themselves 
took care not to touch, save for reasons of State or to 
subdue rebellious populations. 

The Protestant Reformation, which struck a fatal blow 
at the religious unity of the West, brought into being 
the religious personality of separate communities, and 
this led to the confessional State, based on the principle 
cuius regio illius et religio. It needed, however, a 
century of struggles, disputes, wars, atrocities, before the 
world recognized the new entities born of the rupture. 
All this is the past which consecrated the personality of 
various groups, established their rights, and imposed 
their duties. From the time of the French Revolution 
the individualistic conception predominated, which by 
destroying all special groupings set the individual and the 
State face to face. But since the destruction of every 
group was neither historically nor morally natural, they 
resisted or came back to life, according to affinities, 
needs, and possibilities. Favoured by the climate of 
liberty, the claims of the nationalities to independence 
and unification and the irredentism of frontier minorities 
reached their full strength. ‘The period that saw the 
formation, in the economic field, of syndical groups and 
trade unions saw the rebirth of regional aspirations to 
autonomy. 

The principle of the personality of a people, a nation- 
ality, a minority, a race, is reborn, reflowers, and imposes 
itself according to historical circumstances. But it is 
rooted in the collective consciousness of the group, in its 
exigency of its own language, in its respect for its own 
family and religious traditions. It is nature itself that 
is asserted in the age-long struggles of such groups, and 
in their formation and persistence throughout all the 
oppressions and attempts to denature and assimilate 
them, and all the series of massacres for their gradual or 
total elimination, as with the Red Indians of America 
and the Australian aborigines. 

The individualism of a century ago started from an” 
ethical principle, the equality of all before the law. No 
more privileged classes or groups, no more classes or 
groups subject and oppressed. The realization of this 
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principle implied civil guarantees and political liberties, 
without which individual equality becomes a privation 
of rights. Civil guarantees were not extended to the 
social plane, and hence an individualism that oppressed 
the worker. Political liberties were denied, wholly or in 
part, to the adversaries of the State (that is, to the 
adversaries of the dominant party and of the ruling class), 
so that there were now religious and anti-clerical per- 
secutions in the name of secularism, now political 
persecutions in the name of nationalism. 

These facts are symptoms of the lack of a certain 
homogeneity in the State, such as is necessary in an 
individualist régime. Such homogeneity can be formed 
only slowly, through hard experiences, and on a plane 
transcending that of pure politics and on which it is 
possible to find a loftier sentiment synthesizing and 
expressing the basic homogeneity of a truly united 
people. Among peoples that have achieved this homo- 
geneity in different and characteristic forms we may take 
as typical Switzerland, France, Great Britain. Switzer- 
land, though a country of diverse languages, nationalities, 
and political bodies, can be said to be not only a single 
State but a single nation (in the broad sense of the word) ; 
that is with unity of feeling, civilization, politics, and 
interests. This is not the effect of a homogeneity 
produced by levelling down and by oppression, but is 
on the contrary a liberation from all excessive unitary 
bonds of what is really essential to the life of a people. 
This has come about through a balanced mingling of 
individual liberty, autonomous local life, federal and 
unitary ties, with respect for the cultural, religious, and 
linguistic traditions of each component group. If there 
exists anywhere a people that is one, while wholly made 
up of minorities, and which, through internal struggles 
round religion and politics, has achieved homogeneity 
in mutual loyalty and loyalty to the federal State, it is 
precisely the people of Switzerland. 

If the Habsburgs had known how to turn the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire into a great Switzerland, the Empire 
would still be there. But the Habsburgs would not 
grant liberty, which they feared and hated. ‘They were 
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the prisoners of the hegemonic races of the Empire, the 
Austrian and the Magyar. ‘They feared the disloyalty 
of the other peoples to the Crown because they oppressed 
them, and the peoples were loyal only inasmuch as they 
endured oppression. France has achieved homogeneity 
by uniformity and centralization. Culture generalized 
the use of the French language (save in Alsace and in the 
Saar, both Rhenish in character), The Paris of the 
monarchy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, of 
the Revolution, and of the Empire became naturally 
the metropolitan centre of the nation. State cen- 
tralization, the unified school system, and legal uniformity 
did the rest. ‘The Jews were easily assimilated because 
they were few and mainly of the professional and middle 
classes. French anti-semitism has been merely a political 
by-product. 

Republican homogeneity was more difficult to create, 
but after the experiences of the Restoration and the 
Second Empire, France had outgrown the old monarchism 
and ephemeral Bonapartism, so that today homogeneity 
is more a political and party problem than an institutional 
and national one. And if Alsace and Lorraine have their 
own language and certain distinct institutions (a fact 
which irritates all the legal and logical uniformity- 
lovers of France), no one can doubt the patriotism and 
attachment to France, to republican France, of these 
ae yap which thank God that they are not still 

ound to the Third Reich. 

Great Britain has been able to preserve her old localized 
and corporative tradition, with its variety and its slight, 
pleasant eccentricities, at the same time widening personal 
freedom and the collective sense of public opinion to a 
maximum. She has thus brought British loyalty to its 
full and permanent efficacy, amid a diversity of institu- 
tions. But while she had outgrown her anti-papalism, 
granting Catholics religious freedom and civil equality, 
and abolishing Protestant traditions that offended the 
Catholic conscience (such as the old formula of the 
Royal Oath), she could never resolve to give justice to 
Ireland, oppressed for centuries and for that very reason 
unassimilable. The Home Rule question dragged on 
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for more than half a century, till the Great War and the 
consequent Irish Rebellion, which ended with the com- 
promise of the Free State for Southern Ireland. This is 
now on the way to becoming a republic, and wishes to 
unite the northern provinces too in a single State. 

History is inexorable. National homogeneity in a 
single State cannot succeed in suppressing nuclei that 
possess or are winning a life of their own. When these 
exist as such, they acquire a personality with rights 
and duties of their own in regard to the rest of the State 
community, and vice versa. Violation of rights, non- 
fulfilment of duties, in the political, religious, and 
economic field, carry with them those grave crises that 
end always in schism, struggle, revolt, war. 

Let us distinguish between two cases—that in which a 
distinct group personality really exists, creating a re- 
ciprocity of relations with the rest of the State community, 
and that in which there is merely an initial tendency to 
form a group personality, as yet non-existent. Any 
human nucleus, racial, religious, or domestic, will lack 
a personality if it has no traditional basis, no history, 
no concrete centre (territory, village, church) through 
which a distinct relationship could come into being. 
With time and through favourable happenings such 
nuclei may be able to create a collective state of mind 
and hence a tradition which will be the prelude to the 
rebirth or simply the birth of a group personality. But 
apart from the desirability or otherwise of encouraging 
differentiations and sub-divisions in the political domain, 
there are many peoples that have yet to achieve civiliza- 
tion or to return to civilization, by acquiring or regaining 
a personality of their own. Among populations still in 
inferior social conditions, this process should be en- 
couraged by a wide education. The nascent personali- 
ties are a political, cultural, religious ferment of the 
highest importance for the development of civilization, 
and bring about interesting historical periods. Servile 
populations (for the most part shepherds, labourers, 
craftsmen) emerge to the surface and develop significant 
forms of art and literature and political potentialities. 
Unhappily, no sooner does a new group personality 
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begin to be apparent, to demand some elementary right 
for its own church, its own school, its own township, or 
the use of its own language, than the dominant people 
resents it. Why? It fears that those peasant families, 
that frontier zone, those wretched serfs will bring a 
disturbance of established order, of its own order, which 
is the dominion of a class. For such men the affirmation 
of new rights becomes an offence against the fatherland. 
At once the punishment for this pretended offence 
becomes the motive of discontent and revolt. The 
revolt calls for repression. Repression deepens the group 
consciousness and accentuates the differentiation of 
nationalities and their opposition on the political 
plane. 

The personality of a racial, religious, historical group, 
when it has a territorial basis and has reached maturity, 
may assume its own character within a multi-lingual 
State, as in Belgium and Switzerland; or else it may 
become itself an autonomous State, like Ireland, Sweden, 
Norway. In such cases the group personality coincides 
with the political personality ; there should be no further 
motive for struggle. Not always are these solutions 
practicable or put into practice. Yugoslavia is faced 
with the gravest internal difficulties because she has not 
realized that if she would have peace and progress her 
three chief component nationalities, Serbs, Slovenes, 
and Croats, must be set on the same footing of political 
and administrative equality. In Belgium the aftermath 
of the language question (whatever may be thought of 
the solution) has still to be faced. 

The Spanish problems are topical. ‘The Catalans have 
a language, a literature, an art, an economy of their own, 
a history of resistance, revolts, victories and defeats, a 
true nationality, though in a setting of Spanish unity 
(not uniformity). ‘The same, with certain attenuations, 
can be said of the Basques, with their historic Statute, 
their democratic spirit, their religious vitality, and their 
very characteristic language. Today they have affirmed 
their political personality with their blood. The 
monarchy endeavoured to create a unitary Spain 
uniform, centralized as though it were France, but this 
Vol. 202 E 
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did not correspond to the personalist character of the 
Spaniards and their regions, Spain should find her 
solution on the same lines as Switzerland, with a strong 
central discipline keeping the balance between the 
parts. 

In the name of what ethical principle 1s it possible to 
deny to the various nationalities, ethnical and religious 
minorities and races, recognition of their special rights 
within the frame of the political life of the State? And 
what super-eminent right has one race over others that 
authorizes it to arrogate a political monopoly to itself, 
as once the Magyars and Austrians in the Habsburg 
Empire, and today the Serbs in Yugoslavia, the Castillians 
in Spain, the Prussians in Germany, and so on? There 
is one necessary condition if the problem of nationalities 
is to be placed on the plane of equality of rights and 
duties between the diverse peoples making up a State, 
and that is loyalty towards the State as the unitary 
resolution of the various components. The ethico- 
political plane must therefore transcend the single 
ethnical personalities, whether these be almost equal in 
number and importance (as in Belgium the Flemings and 
Walloons) or else simply minorities (like the Germans and 
Slavs in Italy). 

Most of the disputes between the two parties, the 
causes of the rancour of the oppressed and the violence 
of the oppressors, spring from mutual incomprehension ; 
fear lest the minority should undermine the security of 
the State, throw off the dominion of the ruling group ; 
and from suspicion that the rulers will use their pre- 
dominance to tread underfoot the rights of the minority. 
The case of irredentism occurs where border peoples for 
reasons of language, history, and political affinities wish 
to belong to the bordering State which they consider 
as their mother country. ‘l’hus for half a century Trento 
and Trieste dreamed of union with Italy, which was 
brought to pass by the Great War; thus today the 
German and Hungarian fragments detached from their 
ethnical centres. 

Political, economic, and historic motives often explain 
the position of these frontier zones detached from the 
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rest of a kindred people. But irredentism is an effect, 
not a cause. There is no irredentism in Switzerland, 
there was no irredentism in the old Venetian republic. 
There was, on the contrary, irredentism in the Italian 
districts of the Habsburg Empire. Irredentism may be 
artificial and demagogic, just as it may have deep motives, 
historical, religious, and economic. ‘Today the most 
dangerous irredentism is that of the Germanic peoples. 
It is in part artificially produced, founded on a hegemonic 
pan-Germanism that seeks to lay hold of Central Europe. 
Language cannot be the sole test of identical nationality. 
Austria speaks German but is not Germanic in the 
unitary sense. ‘The same is true of the German-speaking 
populations belonging to Czechoslovakia or Italy. The 
Reich itself is not homogeneous ; the Rhinelanders and 
the Bavarians are not the same as the Prussians. ‘The 
unity imposed in the Third Reich is contrary to the true 
Germanic traditions. 

A final and serious problem is that of the race. There 
are in fact today two grave race problems in civilized 
countries, that of the Jews in Central Europe and that 
of the Negroes in the United States of America. Where 
life in common between the races has been achieved, 
either through the events of history (the Jews in Italy, 
France, and Great Britain) or because it is a question of 
very small numbers (the Negroes on the Continent), 
there is no problem ; Jews and Negroes are citizens like 
the rest, subject to the same laws. But where the 
problem exists it must be solved with careful prudence, 
gradually, by wise laws, in equity and charity. Other- 
wise there comes to be that dull hatred, that irremediable 
contempt, that unbridgeable gulf, that will show itself 
even in the religious sphere of Christianity itself, the 
religion par excellence of brotherhood and love. 

What is today being done in Germany against the Jews 
is uncivilized and anti-Christian. In Poland, too, in 
Hungary, in Austria, in Roumania, and elsewhere, the 
same spirit of anti-semitism is spreading. There are 
faults on both sides, but a peaceful life in common between 
the Jews and other populations will never be attained 
through laws of exception or by persecutions and 
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struggles. In America, with its marked individualism, 
life in common between whites and Negroes is a matter 
for moral and Christian education. Lynching is a relic 
of barbarism that must be fought. ‘The servile condition 
of the Negroes can be corrected by the formation among 
them of professional and commercial classes, such as are 
already coming into being. Isolation from contact 
will lessen gradually as these classes assume such social 
position as they are able to attain. 

What is lacking, nearly always, in relations between 
group and group of different populations, is mutual 
understanding and love. The ethical value of human 
relations is overlaid by political preoccupations, by 
economic exploitation, by traditional hatreds, by religious 
rancour, by the spirit of domination. The result of all 
this is that the oppressor peoples fail to understand the 
immorality of a violation of the rights of the personality 
of the oppressed peoples, and these in their turn fail to 
understand the immorality of a disloyal attitude towards 
the community of which they form part, and against 
which they nourish hatred and the spirit of revolt. 

Among different peoples obliged to live together in a 
single State the respect of mutual moral obligations is 
made impossible in the absence of justice in the laws and 
equity in government policy. The vicious circle of 
injustice from above and revolt from below must be 
broken. The government must take the lead, containing 
its action within the lines of morality. This is based on 
the principle of personality. Without the value of the 
personality, its responsibilities, its conscious acceptance 
of the law, there is neither natural nor Christian morality. 
Personality is strictly individual, but since there can be 
neither individuals apart from society nor a society apart 
from individuals, all social formations are extensions of 
the personality, from the family proper, step by step, to 
the family of peoples. In a Europe so dense in diverse 
populations, the mingling and stratifying of which are 
factors of civilization, the human and Christian ideal is 
precisely the attainment of a family of States, a federation 
of manifold nationalities, minorities, and races, co-oper- 
ating in peace and progress. 
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I].—Tue Cotonrat Prospiem 


Discussion has opened on Germany’s colonial claims. 
Public opinion in the mandatory countries is perturbed, 
uncertain, divided. ‘There are those who hold that a 
certain satisfaction should be given to the German 
demands. There is talk of direct understandings ; the 
wildest hypotheses are current. Reading the news- 
papers, and in particular the letters from politicians and 
scholars in The Times, it seems that the greater number 
have forgotten a capital point, that the colonies that once 
belonged to Germany have been entrusted to the League 
of Nations, and that the States responsible for their 
guardianship and administration are mandatories of the 
League. They have neither sovereignty over these 
colonies nor are free to dispose of them. That 
Germany (with her allies of the moment) should declare 
these facts to be lawyers’ subtleties is quite natural. 
She has repudiated unilaterally a good many other 
articles of the Treaty of Versailles. She has left the 
League. She claims the total return of her colonies as 
taken from her by theft. Finally, in form of law, she 
turns to the “Principal Allied and Associated Powers” 
in favour of whom, by Art. 119 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
she renounced “all her rights and titles to her overseas 
possessions’. 

But the same treaty, by Art. 22 of the Covenant of the 
League, clearly established the character of this cession. 
The member States cannot forget their duties, nor can 
they change a colonial mandate into possession. It is 
not a merely formal and legal question, but an essential 
one, for the League made care for the “‘well-being and 
development” of the colonial peoples placed under her 
lofty guardianship “‘a sacred mission”. 

The distinction between A, B, and C mandates was a 
rational one, made according to the standard of develop- 
ment of the peoples under mandate, with the aim of 
co-operating in the formation of the administrative, 
juridical, and political personalities of each separate 
colony. Thus A mandates will soon have achieved their 
purpose. Irak (formerly Mesopotamia) is already a 
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sovereign State, received as a member of the League of 
Nations. Palestine is on the way to becoming one, 
though the recent proposal to make of it two States, one 
Arab, one Jewish, with a buffer zone in between, has 
aroused much resentment and must overcome much 
hostility. Syria and Lebanon will soon follow. During 
this period the function of France and Great Britain as 
mandatory Powers may be said to have been of real 
utility (in spite of errors of detail and angles of approach) ; 
it has served to give the mandatories themselves a sense 
of the limits and value of co-operation with the native 
peoples, on whom eventually full sovereignty will devolve. 
The presumed advantages to be gained by France and 
Great Britain have been less than the vexations entailed, 
while more than once their prestige as Great Powers has 
suffered. 

The B mandates are those that interest public opinion 
today; they include the ex-German colonies of Togo, 
the Cameroons, and East Africa, while West Africa is 
classed under mandate C. ‘The difference between B 
and C mandates is all but substantial. The mandatory 
Power with a B mandate has merely the administration 
and guardianship of the colony. It may not annex it, 
nor build fortifications or naval bases, nor give general 
military training to the natives, nor extend native recrult- 
ing beyond the needs of the local police forces and defence 
forces of the colony. Nor may it limit the trading-rights 
of other members of the League, or establish preferential 
systems to its own advantage. Mandate C, on the con- 
trary, allows the incorporation of the territory of the 
colony in the mandatory State, under the sole condi- 
tions (common to mandate B) of safeguards for the native 
populations such as the prohibition of slave-trading, arms 
traffic, the sale of alcohol, with respect of freedom of 
conscience and religion except where immoral practices 
are entailed. 

Colonies under C mandates could be returned to Ger- 
many only with the consent both of the League of 
Nations, which conferred the mandate, and of the States 
which hold them as cessionaries, since in this case there 
was a genuine cession. On the other hand, to my mind, 
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colonies under B mandates could be restored to Germany 
through a deliberation of the League of Nations only, 
without any special consent by the mandatory State 
(apart from its vote as a member of the League), though 
of course with the payment of any indemnity or com- 
pensation that might be due. 

We know that some jurists, such as M. Fauchille, for 
example, believe that B mandates imply a “disguised” 
cession ; but, with due respect for such authorities, this 
does not correspond to either the letter or the spirit of 
the Covenant. It is true that the cession of colonies was 
made by Germany to the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, and that they demanded this by right of victory. 
The League of Nations did not yet exist, nor had it any 
special right where this cession was concerned. It was 
natural too that the Supreme Council of the Powers 
should at once distribute these colonies, on 7 May, 1919. 
But even then it was a question of a mandate and not of 
cession. he juridical form of the mandate and its 
limits were defined in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. This took place in the first Council of the 
League, at St. Sebastian in 1920, when it was sought to 
reconcile the atribution of mandates by the Supreme 
Council of the victorious Powers with the exercise of 
such mandates in the name of the League of Nations. 
If this explains how matters came about, it does not 
create a permanent right vested in an ephemeral body 
such as the Supreme Council, which ceased to exist. 
All that remains is a potential and indivisible right vested 
in the Principal Allied and Associated Powers (by Art. 
119 of the l'reaty of Versailles, already quoted), inte- 
grating, as it were, the right today vested in the League 
of Nations, whether as conferring the mandates or as 
representing the original and inalienable right of the 
native populations concerned. 

The spirit inspiring the institution of the colonial 
mandates and which was largely transfused into the 
Covenant of the League was one of guiding the colony 
towards acquiring its own political, economic, and 
juridical personality. This idea is fundamental in the 
modern conception of the colony. 
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America was once a network of European colonies. 
Theiz independence, won by revolt and war, was already 
ripe at the end of the eighteenth century. It would have 
been better if the possessor States had not opposed 
American aspirations towards freedom and autonomy, 
and had helped and encouraged them. But this was 
repugnant to the mentality of the ancien régime. Great 
Britain a century later was very wise in granting the 
Dominions their full personality and even parity with the 
United Kingdom, which is now only morally the metro- 
politan State. India is set on the same path. Either 
she will become a Dominion or win complete inde- 
pendence. 

France, with other methods (and not always happy 
ones), has given her colonies a certain political and 
administrative personality, and an electoral participa- 
tion in parliament. Native military formations are part 
of the French Army. Racial differences are less marked 
in France than elsewhere. The French colonies feel more 
closely bound to the mother country than the colonies 
of other countries. 

The old idea of the subjugation and exploitation of the 
colony by the colonizing country is being superseded (at 
least as ideal of policy) by the more humanitarian and 
Christian idea of the education and progressive evolution 
of the colony and its achievement of a personality of its 
own. ‘To say that everything in this world is done for the 
best would be to shut our eyes to all the defects, faults, 
and crimes of European colonization. Therefore the 
task of the League of Nations was intended as one of 
stimulation, control, co-ordination, co-operation. Where 
a single State can do little, and isolated initiative 1s 
doomed to failure, combined efforts under single direction 
will succeed. The prohibition of the slave trade, of 
exploitation of native labour, of the sale of arms, alcohol, 
opium, and other drugs, are possible only when there is 
both co-operation among the States involved and control 
by a common and central organism. 

Where the colonizing nations have failed is in their lack 
of generosity, foresight, and faith in the League. They 


began at once to quibble over the character, extent, and 
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powers of the mandate. They did not seek to extend the 
mandate principle to the other colonies that were in the 
same conditions as the German ones. They admitted 
Liberia and Ethiopia to membership of the League of 
Nations, though in these countries the slave trade still 
continued. Such States should have passed through a 
preliminary period and been obliged to accept the 
supervision of the League before becoming part of it. 

The same mistake was made over disarmament, by the 
failure to put into effect in time the reduction of arma- 
ments envisaged in Art. 8 of the Covenant. ‘Thus the 
disarming of the defeated countries appeared as a 
diminution of their sovereignty and a state of perpetual 
inferiority. ‘Thus the malicious-minded could say that 
the principal Entente Powers (with the exception of 
Italy) invented the League mandates in order to take 
possession of the German colonies, to which they could 
show no real title. In Wilson’s Fourteen Points, the 
moral basis of the Armistice, the terms employed in 
regard to colonies were so wide as to suggest that some 
colonies if not all should be left to Germany. 

We must go back to the beginning ; that is, to the spirit 
and letter of the Covenant. If today the problem were 
exclusively a colonial one, in the pre-war sense—that is of 
the possession or non-possession of a colony and of the 
sovereign right of the colonizing country—there would be 
no difficulty in discussing with Germany the return of 
part or all of her former possessions. It would be a 
question of agreements, of safeguarding interests, of 
guaranteeing rights. A good treaty would put an end to 
a controversy that might take a dangerousturn. But the 
problem must be set within the ethical and juridical 
order in which it was framed by the Covenant, and through 
which it has assumed an indelible and specific character. 

The colonial mandate is part of a complex international 
system which, if it is not yet stable, cannot be replaced by 
another. Germany today boasts herself outside any 
international juridical system that does not originate 
with herself and the premises of the Third Reich. She 
does not belong to the League of Nations. She feels 
that she can repudiate unilaterally any treaty that does 
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not please her, (Locarno included, freely accepted and 
freely confirmed by Hitler himself). She would never 
accept her own colonies under a mandate, and if she 
accepted them she would not feel bound to the League 
of Nations by the terms of the mandate. A unilateral 
repudiation would settle that. ‘The question of form is 
not without value, but the substance has more value. 
Germany cannot wish for limits to her sovereignty, not 
even such as concern the safeguarding of the natives, nor 
those that refer to the political and juridical personality of 
the colonies themselves. 

It may be said that this is inductive reasoning, since 
till now the problem has not been envisaged otherwise 
than from the standpoint of national claims and economic 
needs. But the trend of Germany is very clear. ‘Today 
in the international field, among civilized peoples, there 
is no longer a unitary conception or structure. ‘There 
are three different and conflicting ones: the traditional, 
democratic conception, still bound to the League of 
Nations ; the Russian Communist one; and the totali- 
tarian one of the Fascists and Nazis. 

It was a grave error to have accepted Russia at Geneva 
without demanding a minimum of civil, political, and 
religious liberty at home and the cessation of Communist 
propaganda abroad. It was equally an error to have 
allowed Italy to play a double game, undermining the 
principles of the League while remaining in it as one of the 
principal Powers, and it was a further error to give Ger- 
many a plausible motive for leaving the League through 
the lack of equable and adequate disarmament. Juridical 
unity is necessary to the international political structure ; 
it is its basis for its ethical content and the stability of 
forms and aims, This unity is broken, It must be 
remade. There is no going back. Today the demo- 
cratic League ideology has still the most stable ethical 
and juridical content. Totalitarian ideologies are based 
on the will of one man, without moral or political limits, 
while mixed systems are springing up founded on 
armed force and violence. ‘That from these a new order 
may arise, in fifty or a hundred years’ time, does not 
interest us except as prophets. What is necessary today 
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is that constituted order should be reinforced, follow its 
logical development, and should not be exposed to con- 
tinual defaults, repudiations, and treacheries. 

To restore the colonies to Germany otherwise than as 
mandates—strictly as mandates—would be a betrayal of 
the present juridical system, would increase the causes of 
international bewilderment and disorder, and would 
violate the recognized right of the native peoples to be 
protected by a body such as the League of Nations against 
violation and vexations from the mandatory Power. 
At a moment when we see the feeble dawn of a system 
of safeguarding the colonial peoples (who have been and 
are still in certain regions and under certain aspects 
oppressed peoples), at a moment when the civilized 
world should reaffirm its will to help to give the colonies 
their own political personality, a return to the old 
system (with the visible token of a surrender of the 
colonies to Nazi Germany) would be a terrible breach in 
the present international system, and another step taken 
towards future chaos. 

Luic1 Sturzo. 














THE PRISON SYSTEM 


6 LL trials are trials for one’s life, and all sentences 

are sentences of death.” Oscar Wilde coined 
this phrase and Richmond Harvey concludes his book 
Prison from Within with this quotation. Substantially 
it is true. Here and there ex-prisoners may make good, 
but in our highly organized society they are branded just 
as surely as was the prisoner in the Middle Ages. For a 
time they may conceal their misfortune, they may hide 
the fact that they have expiated their offence, but just 
as one day the ancient prisoner might strip and reveal his 
branding, so surely enough today some circumstance 
will sooner or later arise to disclose the past, when it was 
perhaps thought to be buried. 

That the public is interested in the prisoner today is 
revealed by the big sales of modern prison revelations by 
ex-prisoners and ex-convicts. Parkhurst, Dartmoor, 
Chelmsford, Walton, Maidstone, Wormwood Scrubs 
and the other metropolitan jails have had their grim 
interiors revealed to the public in such books as Walls 
Have Mouths, In the Shadow of the Prison, Five Years 
for Fraud, and Prison from Within. ‘The Home Office 
schools and Borstal owe a debt of gratitude to the 
author of Low Company. One London public library, 
although it had three copies of the last-mentioned book, 
had at one period a waiting-list of thirty-five readers, 
the longest list for any book at that particular time. 
Two questions arise from the popularity of this type of 
book. Does is spring from a sadistic curiosity ? Or does 
it come from an awakening of the public conscience ? 

For those readers who seek grim horrors in these books 
there will be disappointment. One of these books did 
in fact tell some grim tales, but taken as a whole they 
show that whether the sentences were long or ‘short, 
whether it was hard labour or penal servitude, the 
authors in no case lost their sense of humour, that one 
sure sign of sanity. Imprisonment, as these books show, 
is unpleasant, and in that it achieves its purpose, but it is 
the least part of the punishment that befalls the delin- 
quent. Society, which may at times grow eloquent and 
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_demand redress when a newspaper article reveals the 
cruelty of some prison punishment, is wholly indifferent 
to the welfare of the ex-prisoner. 

Not long ago a man applied for a position under a 
public authority. He produced a non-committal refer- 
ence from another public authority. Before he was 
interviewed one of the officials disclosed that he had 
received a private telephone communication from the 
man’s previous employers, stating that he was a trouble- 
some individual, that he had had to be discharged and 
would have been prosecuted, only the body concerned 
did not wish to be hard. A member of the committee 
selecting the candidates asked this man a few questions. 
The result of the questioning was to prove that the man 
had in fact been prosecuted and acquitted and that 
strong comments were made by the trial judge about 
the circumstances under which he was discharged. ‘That 
man was not even an ex-prisoner, but had it not been 
for the curiosity of one individual his application would 
never have been treated on its merits. He would have 
been dealt with as one not worthy of decent employment. 

Departmental Committees make reports on the em- 
ployment of prisoners on discharge, but even they insist 
on looking upon the ex-prisoner as an ex-prisoner and 
not merely as a man. Anyone who is interested in the 
rehabilitation of the ex-prisoner should look for one 
moment at the list of those who gave evidence before the 
Salmon Committee in 1935. He will find this an 
interesting and surprising collection of names: prison 
governors, prison commissioners, officials of certain 
Government departments, representatives of discharged 
prisoners’ aid societies, and the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology. No manager of an employment 
exchange or employment agency, no big employer, no 
representative of any local authority, and above all no 
ex-prisoner. Let those who are honestly interested in 
this problem read the books which have been mentioned. 
They will then see the gratitude that is expressed by 
those who have been given a helping hand. If they had 
any cynicism these books should make them realize that 
prisons do not keep men from crime. They will realize 
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that crime is for the most part the fruit of our rotten 
economic system, a system in which honesty plays but 
a small part, in which God is usually forgotten and in 
which prosperity is placed upon a dais and worshipped ; 
in which forgery and larceny are greater crimes than 
rape, and banks are more important and better protected 
than human beings or life itself. 

They will learn that the welfare of insurance companies 
can break even the iron rules of prison discipline and that 
the mumbo-jumbo of official secrets can assume a terri- 
fying importance when there is a possibility of humbug 
or stupidity being revealed to the world at large. 

If the problem of crime and of those who are punished 
for their offences against society is to be tackled it must 
be treated as a serious problem and faced as would be an 
other problem. The first fallacy is to deny that all men 
are potential criminals but that most are in fact criminals 
whereas only a few are discovered. It is comforting to 
the individual conscience to look upon the convicted 
man as a bad man and different from oneself. It is 
unpleasant to think of him as just like oneself, only a 
little less fortunate. Another fallacy which should be 
interred is that once a man has been in prison he should 
always be looked upon with distrust and as different 
from other men. 

If these fallacies are exploded and the problem 1s 
approached from its basis it will be found that the first 
question is really how or why do men commit crime. 
The answer to that question is so simple that one rarely 
sees it. It is because they are men. As men they are 
liable to temptation. The overcoming of temptation is 
a matter of strength and circumstances. ‘The criminal, 
in short, is the man whose temptation to do a criminal 
act coincides with a moment or period of weakness. 
The weakness may have been hunger, love, passion, 
greed, or any other emotion to which man is subject, but 
it is something which might at the critical moment have 
been strengthened by a helping hand, a stroke of luck, 
or some fortuitous incident. Let the career of any crimi- 
nal be examined and it will be seen that the beginning 
lay in weakness—weakness to resist. ‘That this propo- 
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sition is true and is meeting with some slight official 
recognition is to be shown by the development of 
probation and the substantial results which are beginning 
to follow from its application. Before passing on, it 
should be realized that the main cause of weakness is 
poverty. Hunger, insecurity, and want are the mainstays 
of our prisons. Crimes of passion, crimes of greed are 
being expiated in the prisons, but they are a small 
proportion of the causes of incarceration. A proper 
economic system, backed by real religion throughout the 
nation, would lead to the closing of the greater number of 
our prisons. ‘his may sound theoretical, but its truth 
is proved by the fact that improved economic conditions 
are followed by a decrease in crime, just as an economic 
depression is as surely followed by an increase in the 
criminal population. 

Today, however, a substantial criminal or ex-criminal 
population has to be taken into reckoning. The man 
who is convicted has to be dealt with by the law. The 
question is how should he be treated. Is the judge to 
consider himself an avenger of society, a protector of 
society, or is he to concern himself chiefly with the man 
who stands naked in his guilt before him? It may be as 
well at this stage to consider the tribunals before which a 
man convicted or guilty may find himself. Sometimes 
it may be a petty-sessional tribunal adorned by the 
“great unpaid” ; at other times it will be a stipendiary 
magistrate—a trained lawyer; or at quarter sessions, 
where the presiding justice may be a lawyer or may just 
be a local notability ; or again he may have the distinction 
of appearing before a “red judge”’. 

The same type of luck which is to be found in ordinary 
walks of life is to be found by an accused man. He will 
invariably and inevitably be the sport of the whims and 
the idiosyncrasies of the individual or individuals who 
have to decide his fate. When dealing with the prisoner, 
how rarely is the justice of his sentence considered ! 
This may sound reasonable when reference is being made 
to the sentences passed by justices, but foolish when 
related to the sentence of a trained lawyer. Yet, when 
judges have been heard to say that in view of special 
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mitigating circumstances the sentence is to be served 
in the second division instead of with “hard labour”, 
when there is today no effective difference, and when 
any experienced barrister will without hesitation inform 
a client that if he comes before Mr. Justice X he will 
probably be “bound over’’, but that if he goes before 
Mr. Justice Y he will probably be given two years, the 
usual belief in judicial infallibility may be dimmed. 

It will perhaps repay us if the qualifications for judges 
are examined in order to see whether the men chosen are 
the best for their task, the best able to deal with those 
who come before them, the best for the People, in whose 
name they mete out justice. The first thing to realize 
is that judges are not trained and the second 1s that they 
are for the greater part political appointments. Having 
faced these two facts a more detailed examination can 
be made. 

Taking first the lay justices, who are so often criticized, 
it is well to remember that they are usually men and 
women of the world who have performed public service, 
and so far as urban districts are concerned they usually 
perform their duties well and conscientiously. The 
sentences which they can inflict are limited, and, as they 
must be more than two in number, a crank, unless he is of 
a peculiarly dominating temperament, can usually be 
counterbalanced. The dangers.with justices are that 
some are too timid to voice their opinions and allow 
themselves to be dominated by a chairman who is usually 
elderly and self-important, or else they allow the clerk 
to conduct the court for them or allow the local chief 
constable to have his own way. ‘The chief misfortune 
in regard to lay justices is not their ignorance or lack of 
training, but that the best justices are usually too busy 
to sit frequently and that old people with old-fashioned 
ideas too often predominate a bench. The only effective 
remedies are that there should be a compulsory atten- 
dance by those who are honoured with the permission to 
place J.P. after their names or that courts should sit in 
the evening and that no one over sixty-five, or at any 
rate seventy, should be allowed to adjudicate; that 
chief constables should be prohibited from conducting 
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cases and that clerks should be prevented from interfering 
or retiring with the justices. 

If one turns next to stipendiaries, who are chosen from 
barristers of at least seven years’ experience, one finds in 
the first place that they are invariably appointed from 
members of the political party then in power. There is 
nothing really wrong in this, though it limits the choice 
and means that a man is often chosen for reasons other 
than his likelihood of being a good magistrate. As a 
rule, however, stipendiary magistrates are youngish men 
when appointed, being usually between forty and fifty 
years of age, anxious to do their work well and fully 
conscious of the individual consequences of unjust 
severity. They, in fact, usually err on the side of leniency. 
They generally become social-minded and are eager to 
listen to any extenuating circumstances, They often 
seek out those circumstances themselves and if they can 
find an excuse for not sending a first offender to prison 
they usually seize it. ‘The chief criticism to be directed 
against stipendiaries is not in the sentences they pass, 
but in the convictions they record. As a rule, having 
frequently been prosecuting counsel in their earlier days, 
they are, therefore, too ready to accept police evidence. 
That unhappily is a human fault for which there is no 
obvious remedy. 

Passing from magistrates to recorders and chairmen 
of quarter sessions, one arrives at a new problem. ‘The 
former drawn from the same field as stipendiaries and 
the latter being for the greater part elected justices, it 
might be thought that the same facts applied. That is 
not the case. A recorder is a casual servant of justice. 
He is a barrister with a practice, usually on the very 
circuit in which he is a recorder. He presides over the 
local county justices and not infrequently has ambitions 
of a high-court judgeship. His experience of crime 
may be extremely limited, or he may have a large pro- 
portion of the criminal prosecutions on the circuit. He 
probably has no interest in prisoners and his one anxiety 
is not to be overruled by the Court of Criminal Appeal. 
He has not the same daily contact with crime as the 
stipendiary and he does not usually look upon his work 
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as a recorder as his life’s work or his job in life. The 
ordinary chairman of quarter sessions is no better, 
in fact worse, for recorders are frequently promoted, 
whilst chairmen often remain on years after their faculties 
have grown dim with age. ‘The remedy is apparent. 

The “red judge” on assizes presents the greatest 
problem, because like our policemen our judges are 
overwhelmed with praise. Those who can criticize 
dare not. If anyone should feel satisfied with the 
manner in which sentences are administered on assizes 
let him instruct a news agency to send him the cuttings 
of all criminal cases dealt with, say, at the summer 
assizes. These cuttings will reveal an amazing disparity 
which will defeat all analysis. | 

What is the remedy? Or rather, should one ask, can 
anything be done to prevent a man from being given an 
excessive or unjust sentence? The defender of the 
system will answer: the Court of Criminal Appeal. And 
that answer is true, so far as it goes. ‘The real, practical 
remedy is that there should be a board to which all 
sentences should be sent for confirmation. It should 
be the duty of that board to consider each sentence in 
the light of sentences being then passed for similar offences. 
It should have power to reduce, but no power to increase, 
It should exercise similar powers to those exercised by 
the Home Secretary in capital cases and which he in 
theory can exercise in all cases. Just as the establishing 
of the Court of Criminal Appeal improved the adminis- 
tration of justice, and its existence is a real check on all 
criminal courts, so would such a board affect all tribunals 
with power of sentencing. 

The sentence having been passed, the mind naturally 
turns to its execution. How many of those who send 
their fellow creatures to a prison know even the appear- 
ance of the interior of a prison, much less the nature 
of the routine? The proportion must be exceedingly 
small. Such knowledge may well be said to be of no 
importance to one who is passing a sentence. His 
responsibility is first to decide on the question of guilt 
and then to administer a punishment usually less than 
the maximum allowed by the law. The judge, it may be 
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said, is concerned with the protection of the people and 
only incidentally with the offender before him. If that 
short-sighted view is taken the problem needs no dis- 
cussion. But neither the State nor the official mind 
takes that view. Judges, be they magistrates or puisne 
judges, are expected to exercise their discretion and 
take into consideration all surrounding circumstances 
before passing a sentence. So clearly is this recognized 
that in practically all cases there is a definite right to 
appeal against sentence alone. That right is not always 
exercised, nor is it as frequently as it might be, because 
the time elapsing between the notice of appeal and the 
hearing is not counted as part of the sentence if the 
appeal is dismissed, and the Court in addition has power 
to increase the sentence. ‘This is intended to prevent 
frivolous appeals, but often has the result of discouraging 
genuine appeals. If those in whom is vested the power of 
depriving their fellow-citizens of their liberty had a better 
and wider knowledge of prison life and its effect upon 
individuals, sentences would no doubt be varied to a 
considerable extent. Some would no doubt be leng- 
thened, but many would be shortened. ‘There would also 
undoubtedly be considerable variations in prison life. 

No serious student of penology would suggest that 
prison should be made comfortable, and all will agree 
that it should be directed firstly as a deterrent and 
secondly as a cure. Prison officials, from governors 
downward, are as a whole humane and anxious within the 
scope of prison regulations to treat prisoners with justice 
and humanity whilst maintaining proper discipline. 
Unfortunately the maintenance of proper discipline 
is made to come first, for if there is a breach of that 
iron discipline and it can be traced to any humane act on 
the part of an official, that official is made to suffer. 
Therefore expediency in the running of a prison super- 
sedes justice. ‘The axiom in our courts which lays down 
that it is better for two rogues to escape than for one 
innocent man to suffer unjustly is reversed in prison. 
This could be greatly remedied if the visiting justices 
were more independent and inspired greater confidence. 
Strangely enough the Prison Commissioners, who are 
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officials and part of the system, inspire greater confidence 
and are more trusted and respected by the prisoners than 
the visiting justices, who are invariably believed, rightly or 
wrongly, to be more anxious to please and be on good 
terms with the governor than to do justice to those for 
whose protection they exist. Visiting justices should be 
chosen from individuals who are of an independent 
character, who are interested in prison work, and who are 
likely to inspire both the men and the officials with the 
notion that their primary concern is the administration 
of justice and not the maintenance of prison discipline. 

One of the worst features of prison life is the association 
of different types of prisoners. A man who has been sent 
to prison for a motoring offence or for some fraud which 
might under other circumstances have been dealt with 
in a civil court may find himself herded with souteneurs, 
homo-sexuals, and ravagers of young girls. Can there 
be any justification for such aggregation? The only 
conceivable one is economy. But what short-sighted 
economy! There are many who will contend that the 
pervert and the sexual offender should never be sent to 
prison, but should be treated in a hospital, It may be 
that in the fullness of time the State will be persuaded 
to take such views, but if there is any class of citizen 
from whom the public should be protected, that is the 
class. Whether they are incarcerated in prisons or in 
hospitals is not relevant here. What is important to 
realize is that they are individuals with definite criminal 
tendencies and quite different from the ordinary man 
who falls into the clutches of the law. The ordinary man 
is usually ashamed of his crime and anxious to recover his 
self-respect and his existence as a normal citizen. ‘The 
sexual criminals, on the other hand, usually boast of 
their abnormality and have no real desire to change. 
One great reform would be to segregate these particular 
offenders and keep them away from normal offenders. 

In prison most men who are there for the first time 
are numbed, they are ashamed for themselves and for 
their people if they have any. At the same time they 
experience a form of relief—suspense has gone, the worst 


has happened. From that form of despair there is 
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often born a sense of hopefulness. That amazing resilience 
in the human make-up usually leads a man towards that 
state of mind wherein he tries to make the best of 
surrounding circumstances. ‘The normal man therefore 
seeks to adapt himself to his new life, realizing, though 
perhaps not at first, that his real troubles begin when 
he leaves the prison. Fundamentally there is little to 
distinguish the prisoner from the schoolboy. Both are 
subject to strict discipline, both are disbelieved on 
principle, both are ill fed, both do not know what the 
future holds for them, and both are, generally speaking, in 
a receptive state of mind. Those responsible for their 
welfare have similar duties and should therefore be chosen 
with like care. ‘There are in fact signs that this care is 
today being exercised by the Home Office and that 
prison governors and officials are no longer being 
appointed because they have had mediocre careers in the 
Army or Navy and are blessed with the right friends or 
relations. A different type of man is being given these 
positions today. He is the schoolmaster type rather than 
the military jailor. He is chosen because of his vision 
and sympathy and constructive outlook rather than for 
his power to instil fear and rigid discipline. The spirit 
of the Home Office in dealing with delinquents is probably 
one of the most satisfactory fruits of State control, for 
it displays an intelligent humanity which is so often said 
to be divorced from departmental control. 

Prison, however, is the least of the punishment which 
faces the delinquent. Banished from society for a period 
of time, his contacts have usually been broken and 
destroyed. He cannot, unless he is a criminal and 
nothing else, drift back into his own surroundings, or if 
he does he will soon find himself happier by leaving them. 
A loving wife will from time to time meet him with 
open arms and help him to regain his courage and place 
in society—or a mother will be for a time his shield 
against the adversities which he has to face. At other 
times, however, the liberated man will find that his 
wife or his people, feeling disgraced by his conduct, wish 
to have no further dealings with him. ‘Then indeed is his 
lot a hard one. Prisoners’ aid societies do make an effort 
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to help men, and their activities have been greatly stirred 
of recent years. In the past, all that prisoners’ aid 
societies did in most cases was to give the man a few 
shillings and perhaps some advice. Now, however, they 
do definitely direct their energies not to the mere giving 
of alms, but to finding positions for men on their dis- 
charge. It is of interest to note that contrary to what 
might be expected it is the Home Office and prison 
governors who roused the discharged prisoners’ aid 
societies to greater activity. 

To explain the efforts of these societies it might be 
well to take an example from one denominational one 
now operating in London. At seven o'clock on each 
Monday a committee meets in the precincts of a certain 
prison. At this meeting are three members of the Society, 
one of the deputy governors of the prison, the chaplain, 
and the agent of the Society. ‘The men who come before 
it are due to be discharged within the following fortnight 
or three weeks. They have all been interviewed by the 
agent, at least once and usually more often. ‘They are 
known to the chaplain, and the deputy governor has their 
history before him. 

Their case is explained by the agent, and the chaplain 
or the deputy governor makes any necessary comment, 
then the man is seen and he in his own words is allowed to 
say what kind of help he seeks. His capacity for work is 
considered and he is asked such questions as are deemed 
necessary by the chairman. After the man retires the 
committee considers first what steps can be taken to find 
suitable employment provided he has none promised, 
and if some has been offered it is usually investigated. 
The importance of this was once proved in that on one 
occasion the governor of the prison received a message 
saying that money would be sent for a young man about 
to be discharged and employment was waiting for him 
at a certain seaside town. The young man could not 
place the name of the generous provider of work and so 
inquiries were made. It was ascertained that the maker 
of the offer was known to the local police and was a man 
who had been convicted of offences against boys. When 
the prisoner’s potentialities have been reviewed, the agent, 
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who has in most cases made inquiries, reports on the 
prospect of employment and says whether there is a 
position available for the man. If the report is negative, 
then the committee endeavour to make suggestions to 
the agent which he can later explore. After this the 
question of money is discussed. Sometimes it is a ques- 
tion of giving the man maintenance for a few days, 
sometimes it is a question of buying tools or providing 
clothes or special clothes, such as evening dress for waiters. 
All the facts are considered, including the resources 
available to the Society, and a decision is then made. 

This does not, however, finish the connexion between 
the man and the Society. If he is fixed in a job immedi- 
ately, then probably he desires to sever all connexion, 
including the Aid Society, with the past. On the other 
hand the position may be temporary or he may not start 
at once, so after he has left the prison he will often find 
his way back to the offices of the Society for help of one 
kind or another. 

The greatest difficulty which confronts discharged 
prisoners’ aid societies is the finding of employment. 
The most generous quarter is the public-works contractor, 
the builder, and the private individual. Big business, 
banks, insurance companies, and similar concerns who 
benefit more than other sections of the community by 
the protection of the law, whose profits take a bigger toll 
of the community’s earnings and productive energies 
than any other association, contemptuously ignore any 
responsibility towards these unfortunate victims of our 
social system. Unlike individuals, they have no sense of 
Christian charity. A five-hundred-guinea donation to 
a royal or Lord Mayor’s appeal is good advertisement 
and sound business, but an annual subscription of ten or 
twenty guineas to a prisoners’ aid society does not appear 
to them as being a sound investment. They might make 
a case against employing an embezzler as a cashier or a 
burglar as a messenger or caretaker, but if they so willed 
there are other positions which they could give a man 
wishing to commence anew, but even if they could honestly 
justify a refusal to assist this effort at reclamation by giv- 
ing employment, they could at least subscribe generously. 
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If big business is failing in its sense of duty so also are 
Government departments and local authorities. Their 
contribution to this problem is almost nil, though not 
quite. Yet if a Civil Servant transgresses, the Courts 
usually inflict a more severe punishment than in other 
cases. A postal thief is practically never given a second 
chance. Surely the State, which has a definite duty 
towards all citizens, should be the first to recognize that 
when a man has paid the penalty exacted of him by 
society he should be treated just as any other man 
and that he should stand with others an equal chance of 
employment. It may be said that trade unions are 
themselves not helpful, but their position is an extremely 
dificult one. They have to protect their members and 
working conditions, but even despite the handicaps 
imposed on them by the economic conditions and the 
attitude of employers and Government departments they 
endeavour in individual cases to do their best to help 
men. It is frequently through the efforts of the unions 
that prosecutions are prevented or that accused men are 
acquitted through the legal aid afforded by the unions. 
It is not often realized that in spite of the justice of our 
tribunals many innocent men are convicted, particu- 
larly when they have no legal advice or help, as 
favourite tricks of the police are to hold out either 
hopes of lenient treatment to those who plead “guilty” 
or threats to those who wish to defend their innocence. 
That the police are not allowed to make such promises or 
hold out such threats, and that such threats or promises 
are meaningless does not matter. They take place, as 
every lawyer connected with crime knows, and in many 
cases they are effective. That the police have improved 
of recent years is true, but there is still that burning 
anxiety in all police cases to secure a conviction. It 1s 
not a corrupt desire, nor one usually actuated by gain or 
ambition. It is for the most part nothing but the 
instinct to desire to prove oneself right and to justify 
one’s action. 

The police, once a man is convicted, are often unex- 
pectedly kind and helpful, but until his innocence is gone 
they are sometimes objectionably and unjustly unhelpful. 
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They can rush cases forward if by doing so they can 
prevent the accused from getting legal help. If he gets 
legal assistance they can then become singularly dilatory 
and so increase the burden of his expenses. Once he has 
passed through their hands they will disregard, so far as 
they deem it safe, his natural rights, and they exercise in 
the big cities their powers under the Prevention of 
Crimes Act in a cynical and ruthless manner. An 
experienced prison governor once stated that in his 
experience the only men who: came into prison with a 
real bitterness against the police were those convicted 
under the Prevention of Crimes Act, because only those 
with a clean character could hope to escape conviction 
when accused. It may be asked how this comes to be, 
when a man’s previous record may not be referred to, 
except in certain cases, until after he is convicted. ‘The 
answer is that if a man puts his character in issue his past 
record can be brought up. ‘Thus it follows that if 
when denying an accusation by the police on a charge 
under the Prevention of Crimes Act, the accused does 
not call evidence as to his character, it seems to the 
Court that he cannot do so and the worst is assumed 
against him. He then, in most cases, receives the dis- 
advantage, instead of the benefit, of any doubt. 

If the public is therefore interested in the problem 
of the man who has transgressed its laws, it must be 
vigilant as to its police, the police must always be in 
fear of being themselves punished for being unfair ; it 
must be vigilant of its judiciary and satisfied that it is 
competent ; it must be vigilant of its prison adminis- 
tration, to ensure that it is human and that even in prison 
a man knows of his rights and can obtain them. Above 
all, the public must insist that when the sentence has been 
served the man can start afresh and again as a man. 
Nothing but a strong public demand will awaken the 
national consciences to this reality and compel those 
who have it in their power to help. 

S. SEUFFERT. 











WESTERN MISSIONERS IN EASTERN RITES 


T’ is becoming more and more generally known that in 

many parts of Western Christendom numbers of young 
men and women are offering themselves in response to a 
eall for work amongst their Eastern brethren separated 
from the true Church. There are people who do not 
know why such a call has been made now—at all events, 
when one of the countries concerned, Russia, is not and 
cannot be, surely, the field of any missionary work. For 
ourselves we find no difficulty in approving this move- 
ment. We are reminded of the delight of a very dear old 
friend, now deceased, at the growing number of vocations 
to the priesthood for Great Britain itself and the lesson 
he drew from it rather by faith than by logic: there 
must be a busy time ahead for the Church in Great 
Britain. It is God and the Church who have called in 
both cases. However, as sometimes it is suggested our 
hopes for the East are based chiefly on sentiment, it may 
not be time wasted to discuss a few reasons that go to 
nourish them. 

At the same time we propose to take stock of another 
feature of the movement—the change of rite that this 
new apostolate involves. ‘The new faithful of the East are 
to be brought back to unity with the See of Rome by (to 
begin with, at least) Westerners who adopt the rite of the 
country to which they are sent, be it Egypt, Syria, Russia, 
Rumania, Estonia, or other countries. 

What we have to say concerns Russia chiefly, for two 
reasons. In the first place, being in more dire need than 
other nations since the deplorable revolution of 1917, 
more has been done for her, and there is, therefore, more 
to say. Secondly, her past relations with Western 
Christendom, upon which we shall touch, have more 
than anything else contributed to bring this kind of 
apostolate into being. 

Has the Church, then, begun a mission to the U.S.S.R. ? 
Vatican interest in the "East has, of course, persisted all 
through the ages. The popes of the last forty or fifty 
years have revived that interest in an especial way. 
Nevertheless, it is only a few years since the great en- 
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cyclical Ortentalium dignitas of 1894, that other of 
Pius XI The Need of Intellectual and Practical Interest 
in the Near East (1928), and the founding of the Oriental 
Institute in Rome about the same time began to make 
their influence felt among the rank and file of the 
Catholic world. ‘These steps prepared the way for that 
more immediately missionary one, the opening of the 
Seminary for Russia in Rome in 1929, by which the 
apostolic intentions of the Holy See became more clearly 
manifest. In view of these facts, no doubt can remain that 
Rome is making a new gesture to our Oriental brethren. 

There are still further signs. Several religious Orders, 
amongst them some of the greatest, have been invited to 
prepare groups of their subjects for the same apostolate. 
Typical of these commands are the documents we shall 
see later in connection with the part taken by the 
Benedictines. 

The missionary movement East isa reality, then ; there 
is no need to waste time proving it further. Whether, 
however, it is reasonable to begin it when conditions in 
Russia are such as they are, precluding all entry into that 
country for the purpose of preaching the gospel, is a 
question we do not think it desirable to pass over un- 
examined. ‘The Church must, of course, be found ready 
when the hoped-for and inevitable day of religious freedom 
returns to Russia; she must, therefore, begin to prepare 
beforehand. We do not think she has begun too soon. 

Putting aside possible political influences from what- 
ever source, the return of religion will depend on how long 
it takes the spiritual element in human nature—and the 
Slav has a good share of it—aided by grace, to burn up the 
bonds of materialism. We suggest the time is getting 
ripe already. One thing is certain: there is a religious 
revival brewing now. The leaders of the League of 
Militant Atheists themselves, and the official Bolshevist 
Party, have admitted it on several occasions.* ‘The new 
educated classes are mixed up in it. Certain members of 
the Bolshevist Party are emulating the feats of some of 
their comrades of four or five years ago who processed to 
take up their quarters in a new communal farm building 


* Pravda, 17 April, 1937; 5 May, 1937. Jzvestia, 10 May, 1937. 
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singing that beloved psalm-collect of Old Russia “Spaci 
Gospodt lioodt Tvota”—‘Save, O Lord, Save Thy People 
and Bless Thine Inheritance”—emulating them, we repeat, 
by getting up choirs to sing Church music—not, we suppose, 
for the purpose of rendering it in anti-God clubs or on 
sun-bathing beaches ! : 

Again, the people are showing more daring in going to 
church and demanding disused churches to be opened. 
Last year (1936) saw a drop from five million to two 
million in the membership of the Anti-God League. This 
fall was not due to lack of work; it was due, on their 
chiefs’ own admission, to lack of zeal in the leaders of the 
movement. Now, there was zeal before, and if it has 
waned it can only be because doubt has sapped conviction, 
Izvestia says the League has dropped out of organized 
existence in many place, particularly in Siberia and the 
Far East. Miuilitant atheists are blamed for not rising to 
the need for a more reasoned and scientific attack on 
religion which, it is said, is necessary now in view of the 
higher general level of culture. Pravda is perturbed at 
the growth of religion in technical and other more 
educated circles. Five Anti-God museums have been 
closed within the last year. The director of a factory 
manufacturing lantern-slides said recently he had stopped 
producing anti-God stuff because there was no demand 
for it. All this, we repeat, is from their own Press, and 
they are not happy about things. They consider the 
situation serious enough to call for new measures to 
“liquidate” religion. The Party are making themselves 
more immediately responsible. ‘The leading article of 
Pravda, cited above, concludes by declaring that all the 
defects of the League (and certain lawless excesses of 
others) shall find their correction in a new campaign of 
atheist education for young and old, which they have 
been trying to get going this year. Yaroslavsky, in an 
address to the members of a working-men’s club on 
zg September, 1937 (reported in Pravda, 30 Septem- 
ber), stressed the importance attached to this campaign 
and mentioned that a new manual of anti-religious 
propaganda is being brought out in one hundred thou- 
sand copies. Members of the club confirmed with 
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examples both the lack of zeal of the responsible Godless 
agitators, and the renewed boldness and success of 
religious revival. ‘I'he Party remind those responsible 
that there are now in the factories and communal farms 
many workers who have been brought into the current 
of Bolshevism since the first waves of anti-God education 
passed over, and they need a new drive, 

They are trying to get the youth to interest themselves. 
Every schoolboy knows that education in the U.S.S.R. 
is atheist from the cradle upwards. Yet from a non- 
Communist source we have it that the present-day youth 
sighs more for the spiritual than his father brought up 
in the Holy Russia of pre-revolution days. Indeed, one 
who left recently after an unbroken stay of twenty-four 
years or thereabouts assures us that the present uneasiness 
revealing itself in the tiresomely repeated warnings in 
their home Press against “spies, traitors, wreckers, 
Trotskyists, and Fascist agents’’, as well as in the continual 
“political”? executions, is a result not of political causes 
but of official opposition to religious revival. We hope 
he is right. We should never have dared, ourselves, to 
put so much down to that cause. 

One thing is certain: religion is cropping up again in 
Godless Russia, but not thanks to M. Stalin and his 
associates, who remain as impenitently atheist as ever, 
and equally determined to have their way. The new 
anti-God campaign we mentioned is one proof. More- 
over, the oppression of the surviving ministers of religion 
continues. There are not more than fifteen Catholic 
priests now having the public use of a church in the 
whole of the land of Russia. About one hundred may still 
be alive gaining a living as workmen, thus concealing their 
identity. There are, from all accounts, still hundreds of 
brave Orthodox in their parishes. The plight of the 
Catholic Parish priests is, we know with sure knowledge, 
extreme, and we believe that of their Orthodox brothers to 
bethesame. The destruction of churcheskeeps pace. We 
learn on good authority* that the number destroyed in 1936 


* That of the Letters from Rome, 20 April, 1937—one of the most objective 
and well-documented periodicals on Communist atheism published. 
Address: Via Carlo Alberto 2, Rome (1928). 
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exceeded that of any other year,* which is saying much. 
It is important to take notice that during that year the 
draft of the new Constitution was being drawn up and 
discussed. The much-talked-of articles of the new 
Constitution, Arts. 135, 136,f that Communist fans would 
have us believe mark a new era of religious toleration, are 
just so much ink and paper, as a perusal of M. Stalin’s 
comments on and rejection of an amendment to Art. 135 
will make evident to any reader.[ M. Yaroslavsky, 
chief of the Militant Godless (unless he has been removed 
from that office since then), in his elucidation of the 
articles mentioned, was good enough to make it quite 
clear that the war on religion has not been relaxed, and 
warns us that any attempt to revive religion will earn 
most drastic punishment.§ ‘The same gentleman’s exe- 
gesis of Art. 124, which is taken word for word from the 
previous laws, is well known to all: you are allowed to 
feel as religious as you please within your own soul, but 
do not dare to try to tell others about it; “freedom of 
anti-religious propaganda”, on the other hand, “‘s 
recognized for all’”—as the new Constitution, Art. 124, 
indeed, says. The Decree of 1929 respecting “religious 
associations” is still in force, and must still lend its 
valuable aid in “‘controlling”’ the exercise of religion. 

All this must, of course, hamper the growth of religion. 
Nobody knows how long it will take the spiritual forces to 
win through ; it may take one or it may take twenty years, 
but the victory is certain. So long as there are hopes, and 


* Some few Orthodox churches in Moscow and Leningrad are allowed to 
perform their ceremonies as usual, so that tourists may see for themselves 
that there is no religious persecution in U.S.S.R. It is amazing how many 
otherwise intelligent people are taken in by this Government window- 
dressing ! 

t Art. 135: “Elections of deputies are universal; all citizens of the 
U.S.S.R. who have reached the age of 18, irrespective of race or nationality, 
veligion . . . etc. have the right to vote . . . and to be elected.”’ 

Art. 136: “Elections of deputies are equal; every citizen is entitled to 
one vote ; all citizens participate in elections on an equal footing.” 

t The speech is reported in full in the Communist International, Vol. XIII, 
No. 11 (1937). In brief, M. Stalin says there can be no danger now in 
allowing priests, ‘‘White guards” and members of the old aristocracy to 
vote and be elected, because these groups are now insignificant, even 
“abolished”’. In reply to an objection he adds, ‘‘It will be our own fault 
and to our disgrace if any one of such old exploiters of the people is voted 
into office.”” Such an eventuality could be nullified by other means 
(after Lenin). We now understand what ‘‘equal footing’’ means ! 

§ The Stalin Constitution and the Religious Question, September 1936. 
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such great hopes, we think the Church is doing right in 
getting ready now. Besides, there is a vast field open now 
for apostolic work amongst Russians of the Emigration, as 
we shall see. 

Granted, then, the work has started, are we going 
the right way about it ? We touch on our second ques- 
tion : Would it not be simpler to cut out the Oriental rite 
and get Latin missionaries ready ? The fact is, your good 
Russian Orthodox * suspects, dislikes, and even hates the 
Latin rite and the Pope as he does Anti-Christ, because 
he thinks Rome has for long had her heart set on doing 
away at once with his own Russian rite and his Russian 
Church. 

To understand this attitude we must go back nine 
hundred years to 1054, when the small Russian Church 
centred round Kief that was under the patronage of 
Constantinople fell into schism (without quite under- 
standing it probably), because of its dependence, under 
the leadership of Michael Caerularius ; this was only sixty 
years after the probable date when King Vladimir and all 
his people had received the faith. They had no quarrel 
with the Catholic Church, but Caerularius had, and he 
took care they should not perceive the error they were 
being led into. Michael denied the papal supremacy, 
and was condemned by Leo IX’s legates and excommuni- 
cated. The young Russian Church was not mentioned in 
the condemnation, nor has it ever been declared culpably 
schismatic since that day. 

The unfortunate fact remains that even from those 
early years the faithful of Russia were taught systematically 
by their Greek masters that it was Leo, not Michael, who 
was in the wrong. In course of time the baneful influence 
of two principles that had been of long standing in the 
Greek Church even before the schism began also to work 
upon the Russians ; that the true Church is the one that 
adds nothing to, or changes anything in, the canons of the 
first seven oecumenical councils and of the Fathers of 
Christianity, even in matters of discipline such as dress, 


* Out of politeness reasonable Catholics call him by the name he naturally 


prefers, the ‘“‘holder of the true doctrine’’, though, of course, he is actually 
a schismatic. 
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fasting, and above all divine office, and which is at peace 
with and subservient to the Emperor or Czar. 

The interference of temporal princes in Church matters 
lies at the root of most schisms and need not engage our 
attention here, beyond remarking that the power of the 
Russian throne in matters spiritual eventually grew to 
such proportions that a Peter the Great could abolish the 
Patriarchate of Moscow and substitute for it a Synod 
whose only real function was to approve and execute what 
the Czar had previously decided upon, and Nicholas could 
abolish several degrees of consanguinity and affinity until 
then reputed diriment impediments !* Henry VIII could 
not do more; and “submission”? to Rome is as hard a 
word for the spiritual sons of the one Prince as of the 
other. 

The other feature of Orthodoxy, the insistence on 
testing faith by rite and even ritual, is written on every 
page of Russian history. ‘The whole liturgical cycle, 
Church discipline, monastic régime remain, even in 
details, what the early fathers and monks of the Catholic 
Church made them centuries before the schism: SS. 
Basil, John Chrysostom, Ephraem, Theodore, and many 
others. These forms differ very considerably from those 
assumed in the West under the guidance of the Latin 
fathers and doctors, and there is of course the difference 
of rite so often alluded to.t Such differences of usage in 
the Church of God are perfectly natural and legitimate. 
They do not of themselves constitute any obstacle to 
perfect union of faith and hearts—on the contrary, they 
are meant by God to lend beauty and perfection to His 
visible Church. ‘“The Church of Christ’’, said Benedict 
XV, “is neither Latin nor Greek nor Slav, but Catholic ; 
all her sons are equal in her sight . . . all occupy equal 
places before the Apostolic Chair.” Tt 


* See Introduction to Persecution et Souffrances de l’Eglise Catholique en 
Russie (anonymous), by the Comte de Montalambert, p. 11, footnote. 

+ The Western group of rites comprises the Roman (usually meant when 
the Latin rite is mentioned), Gallican, Sarum, Ambrosian, Dominican. 
The Eastern: Byzantine (used also by the Slavs and Rumanians with 
variants), Armenian, Syrian, Chaldaean, Alexandrine, etc. For a full 
enumeration and description in English see Scott’s C.T.S. pamphlet on the 
subject. Cf. also the works of Fortescue and Attwater. 

t Motu proprio Dei Providentis, 1 May, 1917, A.A.S. TX. 
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The difference between the Slavonic and Latin rites is 
twofold—at least. One difference concerns the spirit 
underlying the rite, the other the evaluation of it. The 
Slav is by nature unpretentious ; his native philosophy is 
inclined not to admit any immediate cause in things but 
God, Who Himself alone is behind every effect. ‘Trans- 
lated into religion this principle makes him self-effacing 
before God, and too ready to excuse himself. The 
Westerner himself knows best what he is. Certainly he is 
far from thinking himself inactive. He is spiritually 
vigorous and just. Perhaps he lacks humility and patience 
before God. At all events, differences of this order under- 
lie the dissimilarities of the two rites in question. You 
cannot pass from one rite to the other by a mere change 
of rubrics. 

As to the value placed on the rite itself, it will be found 
that while both East and West stand or fall by their creed 
and both respect the harmony between ritual and written 
faith, the Latin will not fear to change his customs in 
details not affecting the revealed nature of the Sacraments, 
but the Russian believes that all the details of his ritual 
are equally symbolic with his written creed, and essentially 
invariable. 

Instruction through ritual, both doctrinal and ascetic, 

lays a very important part in Russian religious life. 
Spiritual psychology is social ; rite and interior life are 
inseparable. Spiritual direction is imparted rather to the 
masses in the execution of the liturgical offices. Less 
importance is placed on private devotions—all of which is 
in sharp contrast to prevailing Latin customs.* 

The following words of the Orthodox writer Count 
Dimitry Tolstoi are illuminating. Apropos of the 
“interference” of Rome in Russian affairs in the seven- 
teenth century he quotes from 


a document of the sixteenth century containing the abjuration of 
a Catholic who entered the Orthodox Church, by which one may 
judge the odour in which the Russian Church held Latinism. 
This document exhibits the differences both exterior and interior 
between the two creeds: for example . . . baptism by sprinkling 
* Cf. Korolievsky in Stoudion, August 1934, and Bourgeois, L’Appel des 
vaces au Catholicisme. 
Vol. 202 G 
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[the Russians immerse thrice], the azymes [elsewhere described as 
stupid by the good Muscovite, who, like his Greek brother, uses 
leavened bread for Holy Mass], the manner of making the sign of 
the Cross [the Byzantine goes from right to left], the use of milk 
and eggs during fasts, the celebration of Holy Mass several times per 
day on the same altar [the Russian custom is to concelebrate at 
one Mass], the custom of being seated during divine service, 
organs in the church, and the habit of shaving the beard; the 
marriage of two brothers with two sisters, the celibacy of the 
[diocesan] clergy so particularly repugnant to the Russian [though 
it is required of monks].* 


Evidently a Russian’s rite is not a thing to handle 
carelessly, yet it is in a matter so delicate that Catholics 
have, in centuries gone by, shown themselves too often 
intolerant. There has been the rub that has earned for 
the Church a hatred as deep as the Russian’s love for his 
national rite, and brought to naught the numerous 
attempts to win him back to unity with Rome made in 
the course of centuries. In fact, Catholics have unwisely 
and without necessity tried to introduce the Roman rite 
and Western customs in place of those of the East, led, 
often enough, by the reflection that many of the things 
to which the Orthodox Church holds firmly are really 
quite unessential. Of all possible reasons this, surely, is 
the most unhappy—for why insist on changing what is 
unessential ? ‘The Russian is accused of an inordinate 
love for these details, but perhaps his Latin brother might 
examine again his own attachment to the unessentials he 
would put in their place. However this may be, the fact 
remains that many Russians have been led to believe that 
to become a Catholic you must adopt the Roman rite. 

Being at once next to Russia, intensely Catholic and 
Roman, and having been often engaged in political strife 
with her neighbour, Poland has naturally received the 
blame for much of this misunderstanding. Whatever may 
be the rights and wrongs in this matter, the quarrel is 
important for our purpose because the documents relating 
to its last phase, the iniquitous Act of Submission of 
1839,t by which about two million Catholics of Byzantine 


* Romanism in Russia, London, 1874, Vol. I, p. 85. 
+ Synodal Decree of the Greek Uniate Clergy in the Reunion of Polotsk, 
text given in Persecution et Souffrances, pp. 72, 139. 
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rite were forced into schism (union with Moscow), show 
that the Russian’s view of Orthodoxy was then the same 
as ever: the true Church is that which keeps the ancient 
rite intact and is in union with the Russian people and 
the Emperor. 

Notwithstanding the strong measures* taken by the 
Holy See to calm Orthodox fears, dislike and suspicion 
have not yet been dispelled. We let a simple peasant of 
Podcarpathian Russia give us the proof :t 


Your Catholic missioners do not speak Russian, they despise 
the Russian faith. They do not keep to our faith. We want to 
keep it for ever such as our ancestors passed it on to us. The 
uniate priests themselves are distant ... on the contrary the 
Orthodox Batiooshki . . . live like the people and are less 
exacting. ... 


And a second : 


Before I was twenty years of age I once went to a town of 
Slovakia near Kezmarok. ‘There an old man told me that when 
he was young there was an iconostasis f in the church. That had 
been dismantled, organs were put in by consent of the uniate 
priest, and little by little the church became Latin. In consequence, 
the whole village is now Magyar and Slovak; there is not a single 
Russian. Now, we want to remain Russians, as we have a right to 
be, but reunion does not offer us sufficient guarantee that we shall 
not be denationalized. Orthodoxy, on the contrary, is safe. No 
Orthodox shall ever pass to Latinism and be denationalized. That 
is the solid Russian creed. 


Father Bourgeois remarks: “I have heard this complaint 
often. In brief, reunion with Romeislooked upon asa veiled 
manceuvreto lead tocomplete Latinization. The same fear 
still possesses the Orthodox clergy of the Emigration.” 
The views of the intellectual element of Orthodoxy on 
Westerners’ attempts to approach them through the 
medium of their rite are summed up indirectly in the 
words of His Grace the Russian Orthodox Metropolitan 

* Viz. the application of severe ecclesiastical censures to cases of attempt 
to induce an Orthodox to change his rite. 

t Reported by Fr. Bourgeois, S.J., op. cit., I, pp. 17-18. 


+ Icon screen separating the sanctuary from the nave; essential for 
services in the Byzantine rite. 
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in Paris, Mgr. Eulogius, commenting on the case of the 
apostate priest Winnaert: “When the Catholic Church 
organized an Oriental rite, we blamed her for this method 
of seduction and propaganda. I should not like to think 
that we are now adopting the same procedure.””* 

Two things emerge from these considerations. In the 
first place, to win Russians back to Peter’s Chair, speaking 
generally, you must resolve from the beginning to allow— 
indeed, encourage—them to keep their rite. Secondly, 
to do that you must have priests in that rite who Jove it 
and sincerely desire to make Russia their home. If we 
have devoted considerable space to this aspect of Russian 
history, it is because we think success with any other 
national Christian body will depend upon how the lessons 
of that history have been brought home. 

It will not do, in the particular case of Russia, to argue 
that there we shall be restarting from the plain void of 
atheism, and may therefore take back the gospel in any 
shape whatever, for instance in the Latin rite, which could 
soon have all the necessary means ready. No! To begin 
with, we shall not start with a tabula rasa in the new 
Russia. The religious practices that are reviving now are 
those of pre-revolution days. ‘Twenty years have not been 
enough to wipe out all traces of the traditional cult of 
eleven centuries. Then, besides, what we said about rite 
being a function of temperament cannot be gainsaid. 
Granted, the West has taught the Far West and Far East 
to love the Latin rite. ‘They had only that rite to give ; 
the New World and the rediscovered Old World had no 
Christian rites that could be adopted. It was necessary 
to give them the rite the missioner had—the Latin. 
Russia and other Near Eastern countries have traditional 
Christian—nay, Catholic—rites. The question should not 
be: Why not give them a new one? but: Why not keep 
the old ? Further, which concerns the Byzantine rite in 
general, I do not think it so evident that the Greek culture 
of ancient Catholicism upon which that rite is founded is 
necessarily inferior to the Roman. 

We are aware that Russians outside Russia who become 
Catholics not rarely prefer to be admitted to the Latin 


* Reported in the Tablet, 23 October, 1937. 
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Church. It has been said that cultivated Russians cannot 
bear their national rite after getting to know the Latin. 
There are various reasons for this opinion. No one will 
deny that the standard of education of the Russian clergy 
away from the big centres was much inferior to that of 

resent-day Western clergy. It is the desire to be under 
a cultivated clergy that sometimes decides the matter. 
In other cases the convert will be found not to have had 
any interest in religion at home in Russia. His first 
religious experiences were in a Latin environment, and it 
is hard for him to change, nor is there any need. Others, 
brought up in the belief we have seen that joins faith with 
rite, do not feel they are becoming Catholic and ceasing 
to be Orthodox unless they (generously) give up their 
beloved rite. Then, again, Catholic Churches of Russian 
rite were not until recently to be found outside Russia 
except in certain privileged places. A convert who 
wanted to practice had nothing for it but to belong to 
the Latin rite. A certain point of behaviour in born 
Russians, even priests who retain their rite and all their 
love for it, should not lead to misconceptions. I refer to 
the fact that when in Latin churches they sometimes 
deport themselves as far as possible like their Latin 
brethren out of politeness or shyness. Finally, those who 
know the stirring story of the Catholic body of Russian 
converts made in Russia itself by the convert Russian 
priests Zerchianinoff and Fiedoroff from the beginning of 
the present century until the end of the Kieriesky régime 
understand what appeal his own rite has for the Russian 
of all classes. 

Let us see what the popes have done in detail in the 
matter. The two convert priests just mentioned retained 
their rite by order of the Holy See. Pius XI in calling for 
apostles for Russia has required that they should adopt 
for life and learn to love and safeguard the Slavonic rite. 
To appreciate fully both the Holy Father’s concept of 
the project and its manner of realization it will be worth 
while to examine in detail by way of example the steps 
taken by the Benedictine Order in this connection. 

In a letter to Dom Fidele Stotzingen, Abbot Primate 
of the Order, dated 21st March, 1924, Pius XI invited 
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this venerable Order to apply itself at once to prayer for 
reunion, and at the same time set afoot works to that end. 

Given the love of and importance assigned to the 
liturgy by the Orientals, together with their esteem for 
the monastic life and the traditions of the early Fathers, 
it is not surprising that the Holy Father turned to the 
monastic Orders for help in making friends with them. 
The Benedictine, for instance, lives to praise God through 
the careful and whole-hearted execution of the divine 
office in choir. Leo XIII had hinted at the possibility of 
their being of great service to the Church because of this 
common interest in 1887, on the occasion of the foundation 
of the monastery of St. Anselmo in Rome : 


You know how much [ have at heart the reconciliation of the 
Eastern Churches. Well, I count on you to help me to bring it 
about. I have often said to myself: I need Benedictines for that. 
The Orientals still have a deep respect for them because they have 
remained men of prayer and the Liturgy, and they date back to the 


early centuries. 


Pius XI in the above-mentioned letter is moved by the 
same reasons: 


The Benedictine Order [he says] was prosperous long before the 
regrettable separation of the Churches in the eleventh century. 
Moreover, it has guarded very faithfully up to the present day the 
traditions of the Fathers, zeal for the divine office and the basic 
elements of early monasticism—facts which render the sons of St, 
Benedict singularly fitted to reconcile our separated. brethren. 


He goes on to ask the abbots of the Order to devote an 
abbey in each country, if possible, to this enterprise. The 
monks in these abbeys, besides adopting the Slavonic rite, 
are to devote themselves to studying the “language of the 
people, their history, their institutions, psychology, and 
theology”. By speech and writing they are to foster 
interest in the matter in the West, to invite Russian 
refugees to accept their hospitality without reserve, and 
to instruct them if they inquire about the true faith. As 
for the future, “it may happen that a monastic con- 
gregation of the Slavonic rite will be formed some day, 
with its central house in Rome . . . which will unite in 


one family the monks of East and West and will be the 
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origin and head of other monasteries to be founded later 
in Russia’’. 

From this outline of the Holy Father’s desires it will 
be apparent that the work of putting on a new man for 
Christ’s sake, common to all missioners, requires a more 
radical transformation in him who devotes his life to the 
cause of his Orthodox brethren. For it is not to a savage 
people that he proposes to take the faith and impose with 
it the culture of his native land, but it is to a highly 
intelligent people, proud of its own culture and having 
no intention of sacrificing it for another. He must change 
not only his national dress but also his interior spirit. 
Yet in this matter, as in the process of sanctification, 
spiritual and corporal mortifications are complementary, 
and often the harder part of the work is the getting used 
to the external habits of the new culture. Certain African 
missioners think much greater results are obtained when 
the missioner lives exactly like his flock. The story of 
St. Peter Claver could certainly be brought forward in 
support. We believe even the senses and sentiments can 
be trained to find pleasure in the adopted country, 
language, and customs. Certainly there are priests who 
have adopted Eastern rites who find every personal con- 
solation in the performance of their office, and have not 
the least desire for any other. You may imagine the 
feelings of one of these on being asked by a highly educated 
Westerner whether, all the same, he did not really think 
the only proper way to say Mass was the Latin ! 

The response to the Holy Father’s call has been satis- 
factory. ‘he share of the Benedictines is the Priory of 
Amay sur Meuse (Belgium), where, of the seventeen 
priests in the community, about half have for years been 
celebrating Holy Mass and divine office in a special chapel 
designed to that end. Every attempt is made to live 
Orientally. Stress is laid on manual works for all, an 
important feature of Eastern cenobitic life. The decora- 
tion is predominantly Russian. Much time is given to 
study, the results of which are to be seen in the literature 
produced on liturgy, theology, and art, in book form as 
well as in their periodical Irenicon. An excellent series of 
prints of Russian and Greek icons is published, as well as 
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icons on wood and metal casts. Russian friends—and 
strangers—both Catholic and Orthodox are always wel- 
come. Lectures are sometimes given and the Liturgy 
celebrated in parish churches in Belgium and Holland. 
The monks do not profess to do much directly apostolic 
work at present. They consider—quite rightly—that 
their time will be well spent for years to come yet in 
training themselves. They hope some day to move the 
whole monastery into Russia. 

The Cistercians are now beginning in Yugoslavia on a 
considerable scale. They, being Slavs, will of course find 
it easier. 

Side by side with the monastic Orders the mendicant 
and active Orders have taken up the mission in response to 
similar commands from Peter’s Chair, each in the way its 
tenor of life and faculty of adaptation suggest, without 
infringement of its approved methods. 

The Redemptorists began to adopt the Slavonic rite as 
early as 1905, at a time when there were reasons for hoping 
it would be soon possible to launch a Catholic Oriental 
apostolate in Czarist Russia. Unfortunately the im- 
memorial ban on Catholic proselytism was not removed, 
and the Fathers confined themselves to reclaiming the 
one-time Uniate peoples of the border provinces of White 
Russia and the Ukraine, though one supposes that when 
“the day”’ comes they will be amongst the first to enter 
U.S.S.R. They have about a hundred and fifty of their 
subjects in the rite, the great majority Slavs. 

The Dominicans exercise a very varied influence on 
East and West from their centre of study, [stina, now 
removed from Lille to Paris.* ‘Their chief publication is 
Russie et Chrétienté, in which most excellent studies of all 
aspects of Russian life appear. They have four Fathers 
belonging to the Slavonic rite, all residing in Paris. They 
too go about giving lectures and celebrating the Holy 
Liturgy. 

The Society of Jesus, which might appear most un- 
adapted for any movement in which liturgy plays a 
prominent part, has come in for its share, nevertheless. 
If not blessed with a prominent liturgical tradition, it has, 


* 39 rue Francois-Gérard, XVI?. 
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however, been told to encourage some of its members to 
develop a Russian religious spirit, and has been only too 
willing. It has, at the moment, twenty-six priests in the 
rite destined ultimately for Russia,* besides about a dozen 
scholastics and novices in training. The noviciate is 
now established at Galloro, near Rome. A few of the 
Fathers are in the mission-field in China, Poland, and 
Estonia ; several are employed in the Russian Seminary 
in Rome, which is entrusted to the care of the Society. 

The Capucins have ten or twelve priests, of whom two 
—both Dutchmen—are already at work in Estonia, 
others in Poland. 

The Marianists (not to be confused with the Marists) 
have a noviciate in Poland. Unfortunately some figures 
we were expecting have not come through yet. In any 
event, their work, whilst directed to a not inconsiderable 
extent towards Russia, does not perhaps fall directly 
under our subject, because their Oriental subjects are, 
we believe, Orientals by birth. However, they deserve 
mention here, and very special mention at that, because 
of the part two of their young religious, now mis- 
sioners in Manchuria, played in the first years of the 
Russicum. 

This seminary of the new Russia-to-be is, of course, 
for training priests of the secular clergy. It was founded 
with money given to the Holy Father by the Carmelites of 
Lisieux, and opened in 1929 with four or five students. 
For the last few years the average number has been about 
twenty seminarists. At the present moment there are 
twenty-three, of whom seven or eight are of Russian 
birth, and some converts. ‘These young men are drawn 
from most of the countries of Europe.t They receive the 
usual training in philosophy and theology in the Gregorian 
University, together with the other two thousand semi- 
narists and religious of all nations. At home, in the 
Russicum, they have special courses in the Slavonic liturgy, 


* Not counting a good number working for Uniates in Poland. 

Tt How is it there is not a soul from the British Isles? There are 
Englishmen getting ready for the work in the Orders, but nobody in the 
Russicum. There are two Slav-Americans, a Russian, and a Pole. We feel 
sure that Ireland, for example, who sends so many of her sons to other 
distant missions, could spare a few for this. 
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all the usual offices of which they execute in the Church 
of St. Antony of Egypt adjoining the seminary, to the 
great admiration and satisfaction, be it said, of the 
Romans and Russians, Catholic and Orthodox. who 
attend.* They also study the theology and general 
culture of Russia on the lines laid down by the Pope. 
Some of them, after ordinary courses, do further studies 
in the Oriental Institute. Seven of their men are now in 
the active field—two in China, two in the U.S.A., and 
three in Europe. 

The “active field”, of course, for most of the missioners 
turned out at present, whether by the Russicum or by the 
Orders, can only be the Russian Emigration, as we hinted 
earlier. There is plenty to do amongst Orthodox all the 
world over.t Very few become Catholics, it is true, 
because by doing so they feel they would be disloyal to 
their people ; but the ministry amongst them is of great 
formative value for Westerners who hope in the end to 
completely russicize themselves. May the day of their 
entry on to Russian soil be hastened ! 

Similar movements are beginning in connection with 
other Eastern peoples. A Spaniard is now preparing for 
Rumania; two Frenchmen of the Missions Africaines de 
Lyon have for long been working in Egypt in the Coptic 
rite. It is not impossible that the same step will be taken 
eventually in favour of the Syrian Arabs, Maronites, and 
others to help them in their efforts at expansion. 


J. H. Ryoper, S.J. 


* A recent letter informs us that the choir has been asked to sing for a 
gramophone company. We recommend the records @ priors ! 
t Here are a few statistics : 


Paris . 75,000 Orthodox Russians 
Brussels . 6,000 (about) 

Shanghai . 20,000 (before the present trouble) 
Estonia . probably 80,000. 


Lille, Lyons, Vienna, New York, Los Angeles, 
Harbin, and many other cities have thousands 
each. They have their own Orthodox bishops 
and clergy. 
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SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL 


The Letters of St. Vincent de Paul. ‘Translated and Edited by 
Joseph Leonard, C.M., with an Introduction by Henri 
Brémond. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 215. net.) 

The Life and Works of St. Vincent de Paul. By Pierre Coste, 
C.M. Translated by Joseph Leonard,C.M. (Burns Oates 
& Washbourne. 3 vols., 215. each.) 


Not without reason does the experience of centuries 
strengthen the conviction that willing service even 
in small matters is most readily and satisfactorily rendered 
by those whose activities are most exacting and absorbing. 
And this truth, which is almost an axiom, is peculiarly 
applicable to the Saint, who, perhaps more than any 
other, makes a powerful appeal to an age devoted to good 
works, to a generation of necessity and by inclination 
engaged in philanthropic enterprises of every kind, to a 
world called to Catholic Action. Nowhere, it would 
seem, can the mainsprings of the many-sided work of 
St. Vincent be better discovered and understood than 
in the study of his correspondence addressed to so many 
types of men. If it be tenable that the general value of 
the publication of the correspondence of any individual 
increases in inverse ratio to the degree of intimacy revealed 
in the letters, particularly spiritual letters, which so 
frequently bear on personal difficulties submitted to the 
writer, it may also be contended that letters, by their 
essentially intimate character, written without any 
arriére-pensée, best reveal the heart of the writer in 
sincerity and all simplicity. 

The reproach levelled by PAbbé Brémond at the 
Congregation of the Mission for jealously guarding the 
correspondence of their Founder, though not wholly 
defensible, since in the nineteenth century there were 
autographed letters and copies of more than eight thous- 
and letters in private circulation, at the disposal of any 
who cared to see them, was removed by the publication 
of Saint Vincent de Paul, Correspondance, entretiens, docu- 
ments, by Pierre Coste, between 1920 and 1925, and is 
now for ever laid to rest by the recent translation of the 
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Letters, in which a judicious selection, classification, and 
logical grouping make as illuminating a life of St. Vincent 
de Paul as any that has yet appeared. The letters 
have been the source from which most of the Saint’s 
biographers have drawn very freely. ‘They have indeed the 
value of an autobiography unconsciously written by one 
whose preoccupations were the interests of all grades of 
society in seventeenth-century France, and who in the 
most remarkable manner drew to his good works— 
only incidentally and quite unintentionally to his person 
—the loyalties and energetic service of rich and poor 
alike. 

The chapter of the Histoire du Sentiment religieux en 
France which deals specifically with St. Vincent has been 
used as an Introduction to the English version of the 
Letters. Had PAbbé Brémond lived long enough to 
fulfil his promise of supplying a preface to the translation 
of Pierre Coste’s Monsieur Vincent, le Grand Saint du 
Grand Siécle, it is perfectly legitimate to suppose, as the 
translator does, that his judgment of St. Vincent might 
have undergone some modification ; a comparison of this 
Introduction, the Letters, and the authoritative Life 
leads one to surmise that such modification would have 
borne on his conception of the spirituality of St. 
Vincent, its beginnings and their essentially original 


development. 
In a penetrating analysis of the character of St. Vincent, 


Brémond gives due prominence to the natural charac- 
teristics which made up the “priest of ordinary virtue” 
prior to his conversion. ‘To the sturdy common sense, 
frequently dictating a cautious policy, and inheritance of 
a peasant stock, with the resultant directness of approach 
to problems, are added the qualities of a lofty intellect— 
logical, lucid exposition of profound thought, a genius for 
detail, absolute uncompromising sincerity, acuteness of 

erception, and a delicate sensitiveness to discover the 

idden motives of action in others. That exquisite 
sensitiveness was itself the outcome of his own wg 
ability. In the early years of his sacerdotal life this 
latter was so pronounced a characteristic that it amounted 
to obsequiousness and to a determination to be almost 
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ingratiatingly cordial to those who were in a position to 
further his personal ambitions. But, refined by his 
conversion, that delicacy of feeling, his modesty, and 
his humility were a shield inspiring respect and inviting 
the confidence of Court and country cottage alike. His 
humility was increased by his awareness of the ridicule 
begotten by over-esteem of self. His vast experience of 
life and of the ways of men enabled him to distinguish 
between appearances and reality, and to his imaginative 
realization of the position and intentions of his opponents 
was added an excellent sense of the respective roles of 
charity and argument in the conversion of souls. 

With all these qualities he might still have remained 
the devout priest and nothing more. But the conversion, 
of which nothing is known as to motives and stages, 
infused something more into the soul and therefore into 
the active life of St. Vincent. Brémond contends that 
he was not drawn to God through his service of the poor, 
but that he achieved union with God, i.e. he became a 
mystic and then gave himself with the utmost devotion to 
the service of souls, indeed that St. Vincent was primarily 
a mystic and that his mysticism found outward expression 
in his labours for the poor. 

His powers of assimilation made him an eager learner, 
thrust as he was into the heart of a spiritual renaissance, 
and helped him to absorb much from St. Francis de 
Sales and Cardinal de Bérulle. For the sake of St. 
Jeanne de Chantal his personality became a replica of 
that of the former (not that he wholly succeeded with the 
spiritual daughter of St. Francis); from de Bérulle he 
learned the lesson of prompt acceptance of the Divine 
Will, of union in contemplation and activity with the 
Spirit of Christ, the doctrine of theocentrism, the reali- 
zation of the indwelling of God and the obligations it 
imposes ; from him he derived his pessimistic estimate of 
human nature. 

The St. Vincent of the Letters is substantially the same 
as the St. Vincent of the biographical portion of Coste’s 
monumental work,* a tribute to the scrupulous fidelity 


* Monsieur Vincent : le Grand Saint du Grand Siécle. By Pierre Coste- 
(Paris, Desclée, de Brouwer et Cie, 1932; English translation, Burns 
Oates & Washbourne, 1934. 3 vols.) 
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of the best and most scholarly of his biographers and a 
confirmation of the fact that with St. Vincent letter- 
writing was an essential form of apostolate. In the 
English edition dates have been supplied from internal 
evidence where necessary and occasional slips in the text 
have been rectified in the very copious notes that eluci- 
date obscurities in the letters. Each section is prefaced 
by a statement sufficient to form a background for the 
letters in it. Sobriety, simplicity, an eye for essentials, 
and the achievement of the desire to let the Saint speak 
for himself are here apparent. Moreover, these editorial 
additions have caught something of the style of St. 
Vincent himself and so fulfil their cohesive function to 
perfection—that is, unobtrusively. 

The Letters of necessity pass over in silence the early 
life of St. Vincent in his native Pouy (Landes), his years of 
study, and ordination in 1600 ; his experiences as a slave 
bring vividly before the eye his capture by pirates during 
the ill-fated voyage to Narbonne, the subsequent sojourn 
in Africa, and the story of the first conversion he wrought. 
In 1609 he came to Paris, “‘a good priest of ordinary virtue, 
of a strongly empirical cast of mind, energetic, decided, 
sensible, straightforward and courageous, with a talent 
to comprehend a situation and to act promptly, a hatred 
of humbug, and above all, tenacious and ambitious”. 
The early days in Paris were spent in dire poverty, from 
which he was rescued by his nomination as chaplain to 
Marguerite de Valois and by the revenues of St. Léonard 
des Chaumes. From 1610 onwards he lived under the 
spiritual direction of de Bérulle and at his instance 
became a member of the Gondi household. And in 
secret during those years the work of his conversion went 
forward until time was ripe for the foundation of the Con- 
gregations that were to be his great life work. Refusing 
to confine his attention solely to the son of M. Gondi, 
he preoccupied himself with the whole family and with 
their dependents. Escaping from them to become a 
parish priest, he worked indefatigably for the sick and 
poor, and in Chatillon-les-Dombes formed his first Con- 
fraternity of Charity, a group of ladies who should serve 
the genuine poor according to rules he laid down for 
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them. His return to the Gondis’ estate did not abate 
his zeal, it merely meant the extension of similar confra- 
ternities, the launching of schemes for the alleviation of 
spiritual and physical distress in all the parishes where he 
could preach a mission. 

To Mlle Le Gras, St. Louise de Marillac, whom 
he first met about 1624, St. Vincent eventually, after 
a searching novitiate and much drastic preparation, 
confided the charge of the Confraternities and made her 
the first Superior of the Daughters of Charity, who in 
1633 banded themselves together to do the work which 
members of the Confraternities found it impossible to 
undertake. ‘The attention to detail which had charac- 
terized the formation of their Foundress is here apparent 
in the characteristic thought that went to the compo- 
sition of their Rule of Life, the minute regulation of their 
duties to their charges and to each other, of all their 
observances. His interest in their welfare is apparent, 
and there is an incisiveness in his treatment, a downright- 
ness in his rulings, a worldly wisdom as well as super- 
natural wisdom in his advice. ‘The heroic work of these 
women in the Hétel-Dieu of Paris, carried out in the most 
insanitary surroundings for the betterment of patients’ 
condition, in the prisons of the capital, where, in unspeak- 
able physical and mental anguish, unhappy men awaited 
their transference to the Mediterranean galleys—of all 
these things it is possible to get a graphic picture from the 
pen of the one who had set on foot schemes for the 
alleviation of their distress. 

The marriage of the sister of Louis XIII with the 
Prince of Piedmont brought St. Francis de Sales to Paris 
in 1618, and when the latter sought a successor as director 
for St. Jeanne de Chantal and the nascent Visitation, his 
choice fell on St. Vincent, who guided the Foundress in 
the conduct of her houses; that he became another St. 
Francis de Sales to her is a debatable view—there is an 
almost ceremonious courtesy in his mode of address, a 
repetition of amiabilities which St. Francis would have 
eschewed. But he made her his confidante when the 
idea of the Congregation of the Mission was beginning to 
take shape, and to her he outlined the first project, the 
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aims and ideals of the Society and the probable scope of 
its achievements, the Rule of Life followed by those who 
would eventually form it and in whose lives the Rule was 
gradually being evolved. ‘These details are supported 
and the account of the Congregation of the Mission ampli- 
fied by letters to individual members of the Congregation, 
the idea of which was really first conceived in 1617, when 
St. Vincent was called to hear the confession of a peasant 
in Picardy, and realized with something akin to horror 
the widespread need for instruction in the very elements 
of the Faith among the country folk whose isolation pre- 
vented their sharing in the spiritual revival then enjoyed 
by the capital. ‘The inception and gradual formation 
of the Congregation was a work of slow growth, partly 
because experience was necessary before definite decisions 
could be made as to what to retain and what to reject, a 
mode of action in all points consonant with the cautious 
nature of the Founder. Opposition, rebuffs, nothing 
could daunt him, firmly resolved as he was to get recog- 
nition for the work only on its own merits, without 
recourse to influential friends or merely human means. 
That his resolution was justified was proved by the bull 
Salvatoris Nostri of 1633, which established the Congre- 
gation of the Mission. 

In dealing with individual members of the Congre- 
gation, exhortation and admonition are charitably made ; 
direct injunctions, which brook no disobedience, patient 
reasoning with recalcitrant members, absolute firmness in 
insisting on submission to the Superior, e.g. in the very 
certain rulings in the matter of the dictation of notes as 
being undesirable and inadvisable. In dealings with other 
Orders, he is sensitively aware of their rights, demands 
that facts should be treated with the seriousness they 
merit, and seems to cut off all attempt at evasion by the 
searchingness of his questions and by his remembrance 
of the most minute details: food, means . . . nothing 
seems too small for him to remember and inquire 
into. 

As time passed and the Congregation extended, the 
scope of St. Vincent’s letters grew wider, and thus they 
pass to the Retreats for Ordinands and the Tuesday 
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Conferences, attended only by those within reach of the 
capital. The opening of houses in Italy and elsewhere 
brought fresh problems: regular direction, both personal 
and general, from a distance, to men living under 
different conditions, advice on their problems and the 
effort to keep them in touch with the centre and with the 
great questions agitating the Church demanded tremen- 
dous work, patiently and generously accomplished. Praise 
and blame are distributed, gentle advice is given, and we 
find again wisdom, and above all complete intransigeance 
at any attempt to modify the Rules so hardly approved by 
Rome, with uncompromising hostility to innovations, how- 
ever apparently slight and innocent: the firm treatment 
of individuals is extended to groups. Nor is the vigilance 
relaxed as the years pass. ‘rue to his general policy of 
taking no initiative, St. Vincent waited to be asked for 
help in the Mission field before he sent any of his priests 
to Great Britain and Ireland. Once Propaganda had 
asked for them, St. Vincent prepared them for the diffi- 
culties they would have to face, for the war against 
heresy and the persecution they would inevitably have to 
undergo. From his letters to his missionaries, their 
answers to him, and the communications he received 
from their Ordinaries rises a well-delineated picture of 
the vicissitudes through which they passed, of the intense 
hardship of the life, but also of the success attendant on 
their missionary zeal. Nor was Great Britain the only 
field of missionary labour. In the wake of Louise-Marie 
de Gonzague, the wife of Ladislas IV of Poland, the 
Congregation of the Mission extended its work to Poland, 
often forging ahead in the face of overwhelming difficul- 
ties despite the patronage and active aid of the Queen. 
In both these se St. Vincent’s advice had in a sense 
to follow the experience of others; in the Foreign Mission 
field, where he had been the forerunner of his priests, 
his first-hand experience was of incalculable benefit, for 
it made him extraordinarily far-seeing in the need 
for caution, circumspection, condescension to human 
infirmity. Already six years after the charter granted by 
Richelieu to the French East India Company to trade 
with Madagascar and the adjacent islands, St. Vincent 
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was fully conversant with conditions and with the men- 
tality of the natives. 

A masterly summary of the editor of the Letters advances 
reasons for thecalling of St. Vincent to the Council of Con- 
science by the Queen Regent, Anne of Austria, after the 
death of Louis XIII. ‘The letters this summary prefaces give 
a remarkable picture of the troubled state of France in the 
time of the Fronde, of the widespread misery and poverty, 
and of the relief work organized by St. Vincent in the 
devastated areas. His opposition to the foreign policy of 
Richelieu and Mazarin made him fearless in his adjura- 
tions to the latter for the pacification of the kingdom. 
As a member of the Council of Conscience, an office he 
accepted with considerable reluctance and fulfilled with 
his customary conscientiousness, it was St. Vincent’s duty 
to investigate abuses in the Church in France, to study 
schemes of reform of such abuses, and to deal with the 
practical application of the Edict of Nantes. ‘The note 
of his dealings with Protestants is one of absolute fairness 
and of the most complete charity. And that same note 
marks his dealings with Jansenists, so much so that critics 
were not slow to accuse him of Jansenist leanings. To 
that accusation the best reply is the very able refutation 
of Jansenism in the letters he wrote to M. Dehorgny, a 
Priest of the Mission in Rome. Removed from the centre, 
judging Jansenism at a distance, the latter seems to have 
been strongly and favourably inclined to Jansenism. 
St. Vincent’s stand is one of uncompromising hostility to 
their error and of great charitableness to the persons of 
those who propagated the heresy. With exemplary 
patience he sets out the case repeatedly, and time and 
again answers the objections raised by his correspondent, 
intent on convincing him of the evils of heresy and of the 
perniciousness of a heresy aiming at so apparently high an 
ideal. We may recall that when questioned about the 
prosecution of Saint-Cyran, St. Vincent’s deposition was 
so fair and reasoned a document that it was believed by 
many Catholic writers to have been apocryphal, the work 
of eighteenth-century Jansenists. ‘‘It isa mistake, and the 
mistake rises without any doubt from the false conviction 


that M. Vincent, had he appeared before the judge, would 
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have overwhelmed Saint-Cyran. No, the good priest 


was not a man to compromise his old friend at a moment 
when he was threatened with the worst punishment. 
Besides, he was far from thinking that penal sanctions 
would have power to stifle the growing heresy ; perhaps 
he even feared the opposite result. ... We may say 
that nothing important was accomplished in France 
against Jansenism, until the bull of Innocent X, without 
the intervention of the good priest. Gerberon calls him 
‘one of the most dangerous enemies that the disciples of 
St. Augustine had’, and Martin Grandin, a Doctor of the 
Sorbonne, could declare, ‘As God raised up St. Ignatius 
against Luther and Calvin, he has raised up M. Vincent 
against Jansenism.’” ‘The letters on Jansenism and one 
addressed to a religious called to uncongenial work in the 
Magdalen Asylum are some of the best examples of St. 
Vincent’s controversial style. In the latter he sets forth 
all his views and then all his correspondent’s envisaged 
objections, following them up with answers to the 
objections. 

The debt of the Sons and Daughters of St. Vincent, as 
also that of the general reader, to the translator of so 
many works on the Saint is here enormously increased by 
the fulfilment of his ambition, which was that of M. Coste 
in collecting and collating the Letters, to allow St. Vincent 
to speak for himself, even more than M. Abbé Déplaque, 
whose avowed aim this was in his St. Vincent de Paul sous 
Pemprise chrétienne.* He has achieved it in English which 
conveys, as occasion demands, the whole gamut of the 
notes variously adopted by St. Vincent according to the 
nature of the case under review or the needs of the corres- 
eg In no place has the reader the impression that 

nglish was not the tongue of the original, a rare achieve- 
ment in so voluminous a work, so that it may verily be 
said of the translation as of the French Letters : 


In going through them, the reader will add to the pleasure of 
personal discovery that of collecting from life, letter by letter, the 
different traits that go to make up the character of the most 
popular of our modern saints. Either I am mistaken or they will 


* Paris, Bloud et Gay, 1937. 
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derive from this reading the impression of M. Lanson, who once 
wrote: “There is no more beautiful soul than St. Vincent of Paul, 
and there are few more interesting to study,””* 


And this is very markedly the impression conveyed by 
the authoritative life of St. Vincent and by the numerous 
popular lives of the Saint which have of late appeared. 
Among the latter, perhaps two of the most interesting, 
as showing the use to which sources as valuable as the 
Letters may be put, have been M. Vincent, Saint de 
Gascognet and San Vincenzo da’ Paoli,t both works of 
vulgarization, destined to give a general first idea of the 
life and work of St. Vincent and both naturally very 
largely indebted to the Saint’s Correspondance for exten- 
sive quotations and general subject matter. 

In M. Vincent, the author gives us a popular rendering 
of the story of St. Vincent, rather on the lines so fashion- 
able since Maurois first achieved success with his Ariel, 
viz. that of the biographie romancée. ‘Though written in 
a style that does not preclude exclamations and familiar 
turns of speech, e.g. “les fameux papters n’arrivatent pas’’, 
and even an occasional dialectal word, so that the con- 
versational element is the dominant one, the work is 
poetically conceived. By imaginatively reconstructing 
conversations, as, for example, that between de Bérulle 
and St. Vincent prior to the latter’s departure for Chatil- 
lon-les-Dombes, he frequently achieves quite a dramatic 
effect. The keynote of the work is conveyed in the sub- 
title, Saint de Gascogne, and emphasized in the Preface. 
In effect, the human qualities of St. Vincent are explained 
by his compatriot as the product of the soil on which he 
was born, part of the inheritance of the Gascon. ‘Thus, 
his desire to serve, his greed for work, his tenacity, his 
prudence, discretion, even procrastination, his faculty 
for surmounting difficulties, his finesse, his excellent 
judgement of character, the solid qualities of his peasant 
family, make him one with the inhabitants of the Landes 
then and now. 


* Correspondance de Saint Vincent de Paul, A. Degret, Revue Historique, 
Vol. 138, 1921. 

+ Armand Praviel. (Paris, Bonne Presse) 

{ Tito Casini, (Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, 10L,) 
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That the book is definitely based on the Letters is 
evident from the number of quotations and from the 
numerous paraphrases of the Letters that link them 
together. More boldly than the more scholarly editor 
of the Letters, who leaves in decent obscurity the deter- 
mining motives of St. Vincent’s conversion, M. Praviel 
has no hesitation in attributing to the desire to save a 
particular soul the subsequent detachment of St. Vincent 
from things of the world in the service of the poor. He 
gives a realistic description of life in the galleys, but, on 
the grounds of probability, discredits the legend of St. 
Vincent’s replacing a galley-slave. He gives de Bérulle 
and St. Francis de Sales full credit for the spiritual forma- 
tion of St. Vincent, but adds that “his temperament, 
which was personal, preserved its vigour and made his 
spirituality an essentially practical spirituality”. 

Although San Vincenzo da’ Paoli begins with the 
words “‘C’era una volta’, presaging a story, and although 
the pleasing simplicity of the opening chapter is sus- 
tained throughout the twenty-five divisions, each of which 
might well prove suitable refectory reading, we have here 
no dramatization as in the French life, but facts quoted 
from the Letters or ably retold, with occasional pauses 
for appreciations, that are hardly interruptions, “‘in this 
work from which fantasy has been voluntarily excluded 
to leave history full play”’. 


What was seen or certainly known—his humility, his poverty, 
his devotion, his sleeping on straw, his taking the discipline— 
confirmed the common opinion. He put his thoughts into prac- 
tice, Active life ought not to be, nor was it, to him, other than 
the expansion of the interior life, as the fruits of the tree are not 
other than the expansion of the sap rising from the roots. 


As the story proceeds, the purely narrative quality gives 
place to serried facts. Great prominence is very natur- 
ally given to the work of the Congregation of the Mission 
in Italy, less to that in England. The final chapter, well 
named a panorama, gives an excellent bird’s-eye view of 
the substance of the preceding chapters and of the sig- 
nificance of the life and work of the Saint. 

We have already noted in passing that the scholarly 
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use to which the Letters can be put is revealed in the 
fidelity of M. Coste’s Monsieur Vincent, which, going back 
to the letters and documents of the Society and sifting 
critically all contemporary testimony, gives as complete 
a biography of the Saint as seems humanly possible, setting 
him against an equally complete background of seventeenth- 
century history. It is an invaluable illustration of the 
transmutation of the material supplied from the sources 
on which both Signor Casini and M. Praviel drew, into an 
erudite, historical work, whose every statement is sup- 
ported by references, but with transpositions of the 
original and only occasional quotations, to make for a 
connected narrative and smooth reading. The sixty- 
nine chapters deal with every phase of the external 
activity of St. Vincent, with the world in which he lived, 
his spirituality, the Foundations, and his character. It 
is of interest to note that M. Coste, while rendering due 
homage to de Bérulle and St. Francis de Sales, insists 
on the practical holiness of St. Vincent’s spirituality, the 
result of the fusion of their doctrine with his own orienta- 
tion towards activity : 


Charity for the poor and humility are the two main character- 
istics of the holiness of St. Vincent de Paul; but there is more to 
St. Vincent than that ; there is no virtue that he did not practise 
in aneminent degree. He really deserved a place of honour in the 
Church’s golden book, wherein are written the names of all those 
who have made the largest contribution to the extension of her 
sway and to the diffusion of her goodness ; he was at one and the 
same time a great saint and a great man of action... . Vincent 
de Paul was an excellent disciple but not a servile one. We may 
say that his spiritual doctrine comes down straight from that of 
de Bérulle and of the holy Bishop of Geneva ; it would be wrong 
to add that it is identical with theirs. His mind transformed that 
doctrine . . . he made it his own by giving it the characteristic 
impress of his thought, ever orientated towards action. That 
orientation made of his spirituality a practical spirituality. 


Nor is M. Coste content with bald facts: he gives 
studies and analyses of his Founder, Saint, man of action, 
spiritual director, of his biographies and of the cult of 
St. Vincent through the ages. In so doing he attempts 
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an explanation of the multifarious works he has detailed 
so painstakingly in the preceding chapters. He un- 
hesitatingly examines his evidence and rejects the 
accretions of legend, sometimes almost with malicious 
satisfaction, as in the case of the Capefigue Life, where a 
document is declared spurious as written three centuries 
too late. In most works on St. Vincent the least satis- 
factory part is the account of Madagascar. Here, on the 
contrary, we have an outstanding example of what can 
be done to vivify documents; the long, clear, precise 
account of the condition of the natives, their supersti- 
tions, and their evangelization is a treatise worthy of 
separate publication. 

In speaking of Abelly, the most exact of St. Vincent’s 
biographers to date, M. Coste perhaps gives the best criti- 
cism and summary of his own erudite work, so fittingly 
honoured by the French Academy with the award of the 
Grand Prix Gobert: “It is better, from the point of view 
of interest, that his virtues should not be the subject of a 
special book, but should stand out in relief from the whole 
work or be examined briefly. A biography is an historical 
work and not a book of spiritual reading.” 

For preliminary notions, the French and Italian 
Lives serve a useful purpose; the Letters give us, in a 
measure, the soul of St. Vincent; the biography not 
only stresses the qualities of the latter and its vigorous 
expression in works, but gives us the historical St. Vincent, 

“the great Saint of a great century”, whose “memory 
sustains his works and produces new ones; and his name, 
much more so than those of great captains, makes con- 
quests after his death. From each of his creations, as 
from so many heaven-sent seeds, there come forth num- 
berless creations that rejoice the Church and comfort 
Society. It is his glory, unique among all great men, 
that Charity can conceive nothing and can attempt 
nothing that he has not previously in some way included 
in the immensity of his initiatives. We might say that 
he reached the very limits of charity and that man hence- 


forward could not go beyond them.” 
Mina J. Moore. 
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bp one who since its publication in 1897 has known 
and loved Walter Pater’s delightful study Denys 
P Auxerrois—a pendant, more worthy perhaps than its 
compére, to Apollo in Picardy—a first visit to Auxerre is 
the recognition of a familiar atmosphere. From the 
distant past, across the intervening Roman, Gallo-Roman, 
Merovingian and later eras, there floats down to us into 
one of the most typically attractive cities of Catholic 
France something like the personality of the Greek god 
Dionysus, as it might seem with the deliberate purpose 
of re-creating in a truly mediaeval setting the conditions 
of its pagan origin. And yet it fails of such effect. Auxerre, 
with its “‘three great purple-tiled masses of St. Germain, 
St. Pierre, and the cathedral of St. Etienne” dominating 
the crowded roofs on the quays of the placid Yonne, 
remains the city of St. Pélerin, of St. Amatre, of St. 
Germain ; to the two last-named of whom St. Patrick 
owed in large measure the ecclesiastical training and the 
theological learning which in their rich results fitted him 
to be the apostle of Ireland. Any revival of the Golden 
Age of a purely naturalistic Hellenism, such as Denys 
symbolized, brilliant as it may have been, was too ill- 
founded, too superficial, to be lasting ; it was but a mere 
faux feu. 

Our secondary sources for the history of Auxerre may 
well bethe Mémoires Historiques d’ Auxerre of Jean Lebeuf, 
published in 1743 ; the Déscription Générale et Particuliére 
du Duché de Bourgogne of Courtépée and Béguillet, the 
former (who was, we may think, responsible for the greater 
part of the work) a priest, the latter an advocate, published 
between 1775 and 1785—to some extent contemporary 
with Dom Urbain Plancher’s four great folio tomes on 
the history of Burgundy, which appeared between 1739 
and 1781—and Gallia Christiana. <Autissiodorum, the 
Latin name of Auxerre, has, as analogy would lead us to 
expect, many variants. ‘Ihe place may be recognized in 
the Antonine Itinerary of the second century and in 
Ammianus Marcellinus’s History, written between 362 
and 378. Originally a Celtic town, it was under the Roman 
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Empire separated from the Senones, upon whom it had 
been dependent, allotted its own pagus and given the name 
of Civitas Autisstodorum. After Roman days it was ruled 
by Clovis; and subsequently to the foundation of the 
Kingdom of Burgundy, which occurred on the death of 
Clothaire in 561, we find Counts of Auxerre under his 
son Gontran, the first King of Burgundy, and again later 
under Charlemagne. 

Meanwhile it had become a great Christian centre, 
having been first evangelized by St. Pélerin, who was sent 
thither by Sixtus II in the middle of the third century 
and when an old man suffered martyrdom about the 
year 304 at Bouy, near Entrains, the Roman [nteramnis, 
in the marshy woodlands of La Puisaye, some half-way 
between Cosne and Clamecy. The episcopal roll of 
Auxerre is illustrious; Courtépée enumerates seven 
cardinals, three apostolic legates, four chancellors of 
France and two grands auméniers. In 418 St. Amatre, the 
fifth bishop, nominated as his successor St. Germain, 
whom in 415 the Emperor Honorius had appointed 
Governor of the Trait Armorique, a vast district including 
the provinces of Bourges and Sens and stretching from 
Rouen and Paris on the north to the valley of the river 
Cuve on the south. St. Pélerin had built a little oratory 
above the Porte des Bains, near the fountain where he 
baptized his catechumens ; but St. Amatre, who built the 
cathedral and dedicated it to St. Stephen about the year 
415, was the first great church-builder of Auxerre. St. 
Didier enlarged it in 610, and from the ninth century 
to the twelfth it was from time to time rebuilt on an 
increasing scale. ‘The grand autel was consecrated by 
Calixtus [I in 1119, the year of his memorable visits to 
Cluny and Saulieu. At this altar would have celebrated 
Mass the first Cistercian raised to the episcopate, St. 
Bernard’s friend and disciple Hugh of Macon, first abbot of 
Pontigny, who in 1136 became fifty-fourth bishop of 
Auxerre. The existing basilica, begun by Bishop Guillaume 
de Seignelay in 1213—work upon which was continued at 
intervals until so late as the sixteenth century—is the 
fifth church raised on the ruins of the earliest. Both the 
Martyrology and the Necrology of St. Etienne date from 
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1007 ; the former was published by Marténe and Durand 
in their Amplissima Collectio, and the latter by Lebeuf in 
his Mémoires. ‘The Missal of 1738, which was used in 
Courtépée’s day, has great interest. It served as a model 
throughout the provinces of France, preserving, as it did 
more than any other, ancient features of the Gallican 
Rite, such as the selection of Epistles and Gospels and the 
Solemn Entry of the Oblations. The Benedicat vos 
omnipotens Deus was given immediately after the Agnus 
Dei ; but at High Mass it was not given by the celebrant 
at all, only by the bishop when assisting pontifically. ‘The 
Canon was not begun by the celebrant until the Sanctus, 
chanted always upon the tone of the Preface, was ended. 
There were at least two other noteworthy customs. On 
Maundy Thursday the archdeacons were co-celebrant 
with the bishop, making their Communion in both Sacred 
Species ; and on all occasions, when the celebrant returned 
to the choir after Mass, the people rose to their feet to do 
honour to the Blessed Sacrament just received by him. 
Courtépée refers to the suspense for the Consecrated Host 
as very ancient, describing it as “‘au milieu de l’arcade, 
sous un grand pavillon dont les pentes sont soutenues par 
des anges”. At the present day the suspense itself, if the 
present writer is correctly advised, survives as a sanctuary- 
lamp, the pavillon and its anges having been destroyed at 
the Revolution. The Féte des Fous ceased to be observed 
so long ago as 1497; and the custom faire office de 
Pévéque, or the game of Boy Bishop, shortly afterwards. 
The pzlota or football in the nave, so vividly portrayed by 
Pater, was abandoned some forty years later, in 1538, on 
the complaint of a Canon of the Chapter, one Laurence 
Bretel, whose name deserves to be remembered. 

The first predecessor of the great Abbey Church of St. 
Germain was a little oratory built by the saint himself 
about the year 422 and dedicated to St. Maurice of 
Agaunum, the hero of the Theban Legion. Here he 
appointed his disciple St. Saturnin to serve ; and hither in 
448 by his own wish his body was brought from Ravenna 
to be buried. Over his tomb St. Clothilde built a basilica 
in his honour, upon which Papal Privileges were conferred 
more than three hundred years later, in 816, and con- 
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firmed by Louis I, the Pious. This was the beginning of 


a community said to have numbered 600 monks, and of a 
school to which fame has accredited so many as 2000 
scholars, amongst its teachers having been Héric and his 
disciple and successor Rémi of Auxerre. In the middle 
of the sixth century Conrad, uncle and Comte du Palais 
to Charles the Bald, in pious recognition of the cure of 
grave malady of his eyes by means of herbs brought from 
the tomb of St. Germain, built the crypt, reconstructed 
the basilica and enriched the tomb. ‘To this crypt were 
translated the body of the saint with great solemnity in 
the presence of King Charles himself on the Feast of the 
Epiphany, 859, and—probably at a later date—that of 
St. Theodosius, second bishop of Auxerre. Here, too, were 
subsequently buried St. Fraternus the ninth bishop, St. 
Censurus the tenth, St. Romanus the seventeenth, St. 
Héribald the thirty-sixthand St. Abbo the thirty-seventh, 
as well as a certain St. Lupus, bishop of a see in Lower 
Burgundy which remains unidentified, who came to Auxerre 
with St. Clothildeand diedthere. In 862 various relics were 
bestowed upon it by Pope Nicholas I, and the monks of 
Agaunum made an offering of relics of St. Maurice and 
of St. Innocent, another martyr of the Theban Legion. 
On 20 May, 865, at the request of Christian, Bishop of 
Auxerre, it was dedicated by the Bishop of Chalons-sur- 
Marne. 

It is a monument of great archaeological value. The 
present writer had the privilege of visiting it under the 
expert guidance of Monsieur René Louis of Auxerre, who 
has made a special study of it and with his own hands 
revealed the three remarkable ninth-century frescoes of 
St. Stephen before the Sanhedrim, St. Stephen seized by 
the Jews and the Stoning of St. Stephen. Scarcely less 
remarkable is the structure itself, the central nave of 
which has some curved monolithic pillars of Gallo-Roman 
workmanship, the salvage, doubtless, of neighbouring 
ruins. Its most magnificent feature, however, is perhaps 
a Massive octagonal column in the ambulatory with a 
finely wrought and well-preserved Ionic capital. Subse- 
quently to Monsieur Louis’s work upon the frescoes, done 
in 1927, further work was taken in hand by the Ministére 
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des Beaux-Arts, acting under whose direction Monsieur 
Yperman, a pupil of the painter Bourguereau, discovered 
in 1928 two more groups representing in life-size bishops 
of the Carlovingian period, these also of the ninth 
century. Of the two towers of the fagade only one stands 
today, the exquisite Tour-St. Jean with its octangular 
spire, built during the first half of the twelfth century ; 
its fellow on the north, the Tour-St. Maurice or Ste. 
Clothilde, together with the intervening gable adorned 
by a statue of our Lady, the narthex of three colonnades, 
and the nave itself disappeared at various dates ; one of 
the colonnades in 1622, the rest in 1777; and finally the 
Tour-St. Maurice, the fagade and the nave in 1810. One 
must not linger over this story of desecration ; what has 
been told of it owes much to the friendly courtesy of 
Monsieur René Louis, a devout Catholic and, too, a learned 
humanist who appreciates his Walter Pater as keenly as 
does any son of Oxford. 

In 989 the Abbey of St. Germain was, with the support 
of Henry Duke of Burgundy, brother of Hugh Capet, 
aggregated to Cluny by St. Majolus, and a certain Heldric 
appointed as its abbot. Doubtless its school, either 
directly or indirectly, felt the stimulus of St. William of 
Dijon’s reforms of the early eleventh century ; certainly 
his biographer, Rodulphus Glaber, taught in it. In spite 
of the disasters which, as we shall see, befel the city during 
the following 600 years—sufhiciently ruinous as they were— 
when the reform of the Congrégation de St. Maur was 
introduced into the abbey in 1629 the learned monks 
found a library not too depleted to serve the purpose of 
such a scholar as, for example, Dom Daniel Georges 
Viole, who published in 1656 an octavo V1e de St. Germatn, 
compiled a catalogue of illustrious Auxerrois and left in 
manuscript folio seven tomes of /’Histoire des Abbés de 
St. Germain, of which Henri Bargedé made two tomes 
of manuscript folio which existed at St. Germain in 
Courtépée’s day. 

Succeeding centuries were fraught with disasters for 
Auxerre. In 889, a hundred years before the Cluniacs 
came, it had been burnt by the Normans. No sooner were 
the Cluniacs settled there than, in 1003, it was besieged by 
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Robert II, King of France ; and in 1074 occurred another 
fire. In all this St. Germain suffered severely. In the 
fourteenth century came siege and incendiarism at the 
hands of the English in 1358, two years after the Battle of 
Poitiers. During the wars of religion of the sixteenth 
century, when the intervening 200 years had brought to 
the combined churches of the city the possession of the 
richest reliquary in France, and the library of the Abbey 
of St. Germain had become one of the most valuable in 
Europe, Auxerre suffered pillage, incendiarism and other 
atrocities at the hands of the Huguenots under La Borde 
in 1567. The Edict of Peace of 1568 restored the 
Catholics. But so charitable was the spirit of the Auxerrois 
that, moved by their magistrates, they declined to take 
any part in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew four years 
later ; “la revanche n’y fut point exécutée”’. 

There were, moreover, political vicissitudes. In 1367 
Auxerre was united in perpetuity, as was declared—as a 
comté to the Crown of France by Charles V, the Wise, 
who bought it from Count Jean de Chalon for 31,000 
francs dor, but again ceded to Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, by Charles VII under the Treaty of Arras of 
1435. Nor was even this a lasting settlement. Jean de 
Bourgogne, Count of Etampes, the duke’s nephew, to 
whom the usufruct had been granted, did not make his 
entry into Auxerre until 1461. ‘The comté was by the 
influence of Louis XI soon detached from the duchy in 
spirit, and on the death of Duke Charles the Bold in 1477 
it formally submitted to the Crown—only to be re- 
incorporated in the Duchy of Burgundy by Henry IV 
towards the end of the following century! During the 
War of the Fronde Auxerre remained faithful to the 
little King Louis XIV and withstood successfully a siege 
by the Prince de Condé. After having been a shuttlecock 
for over 300 years, an Arrét du Conseil of 1669 irrevocably 
united it to the duchy. 

A last and ineffaceable impression of Auxerre, recorded 
on the evening of Sunday, 29 September, 1929: the 
Church of St. Pierre, Sanctus Petrus in V alle, with its fine 
Burgundian tower of 1536 and its rich Renaissance fagade, 
once served by Canons Regular of the Order instituted by 
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Ivo of Chartres, their dean the Dean of St. Etienne ; 
raised to the rank of an abbey at the end of the twelfth 
century and aggregated to the Congrégation de France or 
de Ste. Genevieve in 1635. A crowd of old, middle-aged 
and young of all classes and of both sexes stretching to the 
limits of its floor-space in rapt attention to an impassioned 
sermon de Eucharistia; a procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament threading its way through worshippers who, 
as it might almost seem, “touched the border of His 
garment’’, such was the sense of intimacy proclaimed by 
the enthusiasm of song: to quote from the diary of a 
young English girl in the assistance, “une trés belle 
procession, et le chant était ravissant’’. 

Yes! Thestatue of Paul Bert, the noted anti-clericalist 
of the Third Republic, may surmount the bridge over 
the Yonne 300 yards or so from where we stand—the 
Auxerrois, as we have seen, are not vindictive towards 
their own folk—but it is still the old Catholic Auxerre, 
au fond the same Auxerre as that in which St. Patrick 
once sat at the feet of St. Amatre and of St. Germain. 
Irish blood will stir, surely, at the thought of it. 

Watkin WILLIAMS. 














CHARLES WOGAN, SOLDIER AND 
DIPLOMATIST 


_. ten years ago I was permitted to give in this 
Review an account of the negotiations and adventures 
leading to the marriage of King James III* and of the 
notable part played therein by a young Irish Jacobite, 
Charles Wogan. Since that time, much fresh material 
has become available, not indeed in respect of these 
events, but touching the earlier and later years of Charles 
Wogan himself. I propose now to complete the tale, 
for such, more particularly, as may be interested in one 
of the noble company of the Wild Geese. 

First, then, of Charles Wogan’s career taken as a whole. 
Of this, all that was certainly known until lately was that 
he came of an ancient family of the Pale, descendants of a 
Pembrokeshire knight who accompanied Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald to Ireland in 1169; that he was born during the 
later years of the seventeenth century in County Kildare ; 
that he had a share both in the planning and execution 
of the Rising of 1715; that, after his capture at Preston 
and subsequent escape from Newgate, he contrived like 
many other Jacobites to make his way to James’s Court at 
Avignon ; that it was he who first suggested the Princess 
Clementine Sobieska as a bride for the King and who 
subsequently, with the assistance of some of his friends, 
carried her off from Innsbruck to Bologna; and that 
shortly after the marriage he removed to Spain, whence 
his letters to Dean Swift were sent and where, not long 
before his death, he became Governor, successively, of 
La Mancha and Barcelona. 

So much may be learned from Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
article in the Dictionary of National Biography, Patten’s 
History of the Late Rebellion, Swift’s Letters edited by 
Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Flood’s Life of the Chevalier 
Wogan, and other published works. But having had my 
interest aroused by what I had read, and more particularly 
by Wogan’s own Narrative, I determined to see if more 
was not to be discovered about him. For one could not 
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but be struck by certain inconsistencies and improbabili- 
ties in the received accounts of his birth and parentage 
and with the lack of all save the most meagre details of 
his life after 1719, the year of Clementine’s marriage ; 
and this though he was known to be still alive fully twenty 
years later. ‘The Stuart Papers at Windsor were obviously 
a likely source of information; and since the calendar 
edited by the late Mr. Blackburne stops short in this 
very year, it became necessary, with the assent of H.M. 
Librarian, to whom I am greatly indebted, to search that 
great mass of manuscript itself. 

But before dealing with what is to be found there, it 
will not be improper to glance at Wogan’s lineage, and 
to consider into what kind of society he was born. For, 
whatever be the truth of that plaguy business of pre- 
destination and free will, this at least is agreed: that, 
under the providence of God, heredity and circumstance 
play no small part in the shaping of men’s lives, 

When, then, the vast territory acquired by Strongbow 
through his marriage with the daughter and heiress of 
Dermot MacMorrough reverted to the Crown, the lands 
of Rathcoffey in County Kildare were in 1317 granted 
by Edward II to John de Wogan, younger son of the 
Sir John de Wogan who from 1295 to 1308 had been 
Viceroy—or, to use the older phrase, Justiciar—of Ireland. 
These lands lay upon the extreme edge of the Pale, as the 
area permanently occupied by the Norman Irish came 
to be known from the bank and double ditch “‘six feet 
above ground on the Irish side’? made by order of a 
Parliament held at Drogheda in 1448. Part of this 
“‘double”—a fence familiar to all who have hunted in 
Ireland—can, by the way, still be traced in the grounds of 
Clongowes Wood College less than a mile from the ruined 
home of the Wogans. Rathcoffey itself was one of a 
chain of fortresses guarding the march, linked to the 
north with Maynooth and to the south with Clongowes, 
Blackhall (another Wogan castle), and Naas. ‘There, 
through many generations, the family prospered ; acquir- 
ing additional lands and strengthening its position by 
marriage with others of the Norman Irish: FitzGeralds, 
Butlers, de Stantons, le Pers, Prestons, Plunketts, 
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Eustaces. ‘Then came the turn of the tide which, with 
ever-increasing violence, was to sweep the Sean Gall 
away, and to drive Charles Wogan, with thousands like 
him, into exile. 

In 1581 we read of the forfeiture and execution of 
Richard Wogan and thirty-six other knights of Leinster 
for having sheltered the Earl of Desmond and for having 
been concerned in the rising of Viscount Baltinglass, 
head of the Eustaces. To Nicholas, Richard’s son, 
Elizabeth restored one-sixth part of the estates; but the 
territorial greatness of the family was at an end. Worse 
things were to follow. I need not dwell upon the events, 
admirably described by Lecky in the first chapter of his 
History of Ireland, which in the winter of 1641 compelled 
the Catholic gentlemen of the Pale to rise in arms under 
the designation of the Confederation of Kilkenny. 
Technically they were rebels, a fault for which they were 
to pay heavily after the Restoration. Actually their sole 
object was self-defence, and their quarrel with the openly 
disloyal and fanatically Puritan Parliament of England. 
Already the two Houses of that Parliament had issued a 
joint declaration that they would never consent to any 
toleration of the Popish religion in Ireland or in any other 
of His Majesty’s dominions. ‘T’o this was presently added, 
with only too much justification, the fear of wholesale 
expropriation. Strafford’s proceedings in Connaught 
were fresh in men’s memories; and the Parliament had 
already promised to such “adventurers” as would advance 
it money for the Irish war “‘requital’”’ from some 2,500,000 
acres of profitable land to be thereafter confiscated. 
Now, since all the good lands of Ulster had more than 
thirty years before been planted with English and 
Scottish Protestants, it was clear that this requital must 
be sought from the estates of rebels-to-be in other parts 
of the country. Moreover, the Royal authority (so far 
as it can be said to exist at all in this period) was vested 
in the two Lords Justices, of whom the more active, 
Parsons, was not only a declared partisan of the Parlia- 
mentary faction but, in the words of Lecky, “‘one of the 
most unprincipled and rapacious of the land-jobbers wha 
had, during the last generation, been the curse of Ireland” 
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Carte, a historian by no means favourably disposed 
towards the Irish Catholics, roundly accuses him, indeed, 
of having deliberately taken measures calculated to ex- 
tend the area of the Rising in order that he and his friends 
might reap a new crop of confiscations. When, late in 
December 1641, the Catholic Confederates took up arms, 
they solemnly charged the soldiers who had acted under 
the direct orders of the Lords Justices with “‘the inhuman 
murdering of old decrepit people in their beds, women 
in the straw and children of eight years old; burning 
houses and robbing all kinds of persons without distinc- 
tion of friend or foe”’. 

Among those who adhered to the Confederation was 
Nicholas Wogan of Rathcoffey, who some time before 
had married Catherine, daughter of the fifth Lord Gor- 
manstown and niece of General Preston, commanding the 
Confederate Catholics. In 1642, while Nicholas and his 
family were absent, Rathcoffey and Clongowes Wood 
were besieged by the Puritan forces. Though they had 
surrendered upon terms, the garrisons were immediately 
conveyed to Dublin and there executed ; while, as a con- 
temporary chronicler tells us, “‘such a massacre of women 
and children took place that one twentieth of the harvest 
could not be saved for want of hands’. Among the slain 
was Mrs. Eustace, a lady ninety years of age. It goes 
without saying that the Wogans, like other Catholic 
landowners outside Connaught, saw their estates seized 
and themselves driven away during the Cromwellian 
usurpation. More fortunate, however, than most of his 
fellows, the heir, John Wogan, was restored to part of the 
lands soon after the Restoration and to the remainder 
during the later years of Charles I]. And, though once 
more on the losing side during the Revolution, the 
Wogans do not appear to have been again disturbed, and, 
like the diminishing remnant of their co-religionists in 
Great Britain, doubtless counted themselves happy in 
being permitted to exist henceforth in peaceful obscurity. 

So much it seems proper to say in order that the 
Catholic and Royalist tradition of the house may be mani- 
fest. By a train of reasoning which need not be developed 
here, I am persuaded that Charles Wogan was born in 
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or about the year 1685 (that is some thirteen years before 
that suggested by Mr. Andrew Lang in the Dictionary of 
National Biography) and that he was the eldest son of 
Patrick Wogan of Richardstown, nephew of Nicholas the 
Cavalier.* His birth therefore followed shortly after 
the pretended discoveries of ‘Titus Oates, while his boy- 
hood and youth fell in that period when almost every year 
saw some new addition to the Penal Code. All Catholics 
must be familiar with the general nature of that code, 
and of the double object it was intended to achieve: the 
destruction of the Catholic Faith and (since of this its 
authors had, it is clear, little expectation) the ruin and 
gradual expropriation of such Catholic landowners as 
the Cromwellian persecution and the subsequent Restora- 
tion settlement had hitherto failed to get rid of. But 
by way of reminder of some of the things the Wogans and 
their like had to suffer in secular affairs after the fall of 
Limerick this short passage may be quoted from Lecky. 


No Catholic was suffered to buy land, or inherit or receive it as 
a gift from Protestants . . . or to hold . . . any lease on such 
terms that the profit of the land exceeded one third of the rent. 
If a Catholic secretly purchased either his own forfeited estate or 
any other land in the possession of a Protestant, the first Protestant 
who informed against him became the proprietor. . . . Popish 
discoveries became a main business of the Law Courts. 


But there was much worse than this. Any Catholic 
wife, any child, however young, who professed to be a 
Protestant was immediately released from husband’s or 
father’s control, and the Chancellor was empowered to 
assign to him or her a portion of the property—a hand- 
some reward for the unfilial or unscrupulous. It was 
equally forbidden to have children educated in Ireland 
by a Popish schoolmaster, or to send them to be educated 
abroad. No Catholic could be the guardian of a child ; so 
the dying parent knew that his children must pass to the 
care of Protestants. As for carving out a career in 
the public life of the country, the fighting services or the 

* For an account of the documents (unknown to Andrew Lang) upon 


which these statements are based I beg to refer the curious to the Journal 
0 the Royal Society of Antiquaries o Ireland (December 1937). 
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liberal professions, the young Catholic might as reasonably 
look to become Emperor of China. For after the Revolu- 
tion Catholics had been 


deprived of the elective suffrage, excluded from the corporations, 
from the magistracy, from the bar, from the bench, from the 
grand juries and the vestries. They could not be sheriffs or 
solicitors, or even gamekeepers or constables. They were for- 
bidden to possess any arms ; two justices or a mayor, or a sheriff, 
might at any time issue a search warrant to break into their houses ; 
and if a fowling piece or a flask of powder was discovered, they 
were liable either to fine or imprisonment or to whipping and the 
pillory. ‘They were, of course, excluded from the army and navy. 
They could not even possess a horse of the value of more than {5, 
and any Protestant tendering that sum could appropriate the 
hunter or carriage horse of his Catholic neighbour. In his own 
country the Catholic was only recognised by the law “for repression 
and punishment”. ‘The Lord Chancellor Bowes and Chief Justice 
Robinson both distinctly laid down from the Bench that “the law 
does not suppose any such person to exist as an Irish Roman 


Catholic’’. 


It is true, no doubt, that the full rigour of the law was 
not always, perhaps not often, enforced; and that many 
an heir had his estates presented to him by the kindly 
connivance of a Protestant neighbour. Sometimes, too, 
similar social standing or common tastes would prevail 
over sectarian differences, as is shown by Charles Wogan’s 
early friendship with a famous dignitary of the Establish- 
men, Dr. Parnell. Yet while such laws stood upon the 
Statute Book there could be no security; and at best 
the Irish Catholic gentleman adventuring into a mixed 
assembly was likely enough to meet with affronts which 
he could neither prudently resent nor honourably ignore. 
In short, while he remained in Ireland he could look 
forward to nothing better than the ignoble life of a 
squireen, isolated by his birth from the peasantry and by 
his religion from the new landowners.* 

Small wonder, then, that during the first half of the 


* In Wogan’s long letter to Dean Swift printed in Sir Walter Scott’s 
edition of Swift’s works, will be found a grimly amusing account of the 
development of such ‘‘well-born Brutuses’’ into the Irish bullies and 
fortune-hunters so often mentioned in later-eighteenth-century literature. 
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eighteenth century the Courts and armies of Continental 
Europe were filled with Irish Catholics, as well gentle as 
simple. Just when Charles Wogan himself left Ireland 
is uncertain. But references to the poet Alexander 
Pope in a letter written by Wogan to Dean Swift enable 
us to fix the date as being in or about the year 1712. 
“Mr. Pope and .’’, he writes, “lived in perfect union and 
familiarity, for two or three summers, before he entered 
upon the stage of the world, where he has since gained so 
great and so just applause.”’ Again he speaks of “Mr. 
Pope whom I had the honour to bring up to London from 
our retreat in the Forest of Windsor, to dress 2 la mode, 
and to introduce at Wills’ Coffee House’’. 

Now we know that about this time Pope’s father, with 
other recusants, in obedience to an Act of William and 
Mary “for removing Papists and reputed Papists from 
the cities of London and Westminster and ten miles 
distant from the same’’, had settled at Binfield, a village 
on the edge of Windsor Forest. We know also that by 
the beginning of 1715, if not sooner, Charles Wogan had 
more important matters to attend to than Pope’s wig and 
breeches. ‘The moment seemed singularly propitious for 
a general rising. Scotland was as yet unreconciled to the 
Act of Union, and in England itself the new dynasty was 
far from popular. During May and June “there were 
riots in London, Leeds, Birmingham and Manchester. 
In Oxford the tumult lasted two days. At Leeds, by 
order of the magistrates, the bells were rung on the birth- 
day of King James III from dawn to midnight with 
bonfires and rejoicings.”’* Wales and the West of 
England were strongly Jacobite. Arms had been col- 
lected at Oxford and Bath. Devon and Cornwall were 
getting ready to support an expedition from overseas to 
be commanded by the popular Duke of Ormonde. In 
the Army itself there was so much disaffection that when 
the news of Mar’s revolt was received the Government, 
according to their fervent supporter Dr. Berkeley, dared 
not raise fresh troops lest this “‘might prove to be the 
raising of the King’s enemies’, and sent hurriedly to 
Holland ‘‘to demand the ten thousand soldiers they were 

* Cf. James Francis Edward, by Martin Hale, p. 168. 
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to furnish by the Barrier Treaty” *. Above all, it was 
confidently expected by James and his advisers that 
supreme command of the Jacobite forces would be taken 
by a famous and experienced soldier, James’s half-brother, 
the Duke of Berwick. Everyone knows how these hopes 
were disappointed one by one: first by the refusal of 
Berwick (now a French subject and fearful for his mar- 
shal’s baton under the régime of the Regent d’Orléans), 
next by the betrayal of Ormonde’s plans and the arrest of 
prominent Jacobites both in the West and in London 
itself, and finally and fatally by Mar’s precipitate raising 
of the standard and by his utter incompetence as a 
military leader. 

In these circumstances the isolated rising of a few 
North-of-England landowners under Forster and Der- 
wentwater—the former being chosen to command as one 
of the few Protestants prepared to risk their heads in the 
attempt—was bound to fail; and it was in this North- 
of-England rising that Charles Wogan took part. He is 
named by Patten (Forster’s chaplain, who later turned 
King’s evidence) as one of the four “principal men” 
employed in preparing the ground, and as having subse- 
quently served as Forster’s aide-de-camp. ‘Taken prisoner 
at Preston, where the little force was caught between 
converging bodies of Hanoverian troops, he was brought 
to London and sent with other commoners to Newgate, the 
peers Derwentwater, Nethsdale, Widdington, Wintown, 
Carrwath, Kenmure, and Nairn being lodged in the Tower. 

At Newgate the wealthier prisoners, in accordance 
with a system of exploitation that still obtained when 
John Howard wrote his State of the Prisons in England 
and Wales sixty-four years later, were obliged to pay 
their jailors, for the privilege of occupying cells distin- 
guished by such agreeable names as the Lyons Den and 
the Middle Dark, “the rent of the best houses in St. 
James’s Square or Piccadilly” ; and this “‘for the privilege 
of getting lousie in them”. Nevertheless, the system had 
some advantages ; for the Jacobites were able, according 
to the same contemporary author, to move about without 
much supervision and to receive visitors and presents of 

* Dr. Berkeley to Sir John Perceval. 
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food and wine. Given that they had, as we know, power- 
ful and wealthy sympathizers outside the prison walls and 
that, as we may reasonably suppose, some of the prison 
officials were susceptible of bribery, it is not surprising 
that a good many contrived to escape. General Forster 
having done so on Io April, three days after a Bill of High 
Treason had been found against him, the remaining 
prisoners were put in irons. Nevertheless, on 6 May 
eleven of these succeeded in getting out of Newgate, 
after their leader, Brigadier MacIntosh, had rid himself of 
his fetters—and presumably his companions of theirs— 
and, having hidden himself by the main door of the jail 
until this was opened to admit a servant, had knocked 
down the turnkey. Six of the fugitives were unlucky 
enough to become involved in a cul-de-sac and were 
immediately taken; but the rest, including Charles 
Wogan, “‘ran clear off”. In the existing state of feeling, 
friendly hiding-places were not difficult to find; and, 
though large rewards were offered to anyone who should 
arrest them, only one—James Talbot, a natural son of 
Tyrconnel—was recaptured; and this, it appears, only 
through the chance gossip of a serving-maid who had 
remarked the extraordinary whiteness of the hands of her 
master’s newly arrived cousin. 

As for Charles Wogan, all we know is that, though once 
obliged to take refuge on the roof of a house that was 
being searched by soldiers, “‘Providence soon after 
enabled him to escape from London by sea and land, until 
towards the end of June, he reached France, a country 
where he had no longer anything to fear”. There he is 
said to have been attached to the regiment of his kinsman 
General Dillon,* doubtless as an officier reformé—a term 
which seems to have been applied to all officers not 
on the regular establishment. But by the autumn of 
1716 he was already established at the Inn of the Three 
Kings at Lyons as secret agent of James III. It is clear 


* Colonel-Proprietor of Dillon’s and confidential secretary to Queen 
Mary of Modena. An officer’s pocket-book among the De la Ponce MSS. in 
the Royal Irish Academy describes the uniform of Dillon’s regiment as 
follows: ‘‘Habit et veste de drap rouge garance, doublure et culotte blanches, 
parements et vevers noirs, collet vouge, . . . boutons jaunes, chapeau 
bordé d’or.”’ 
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that he already stood high in the estimation of some at 
least of the King’s advisers ; for among the Stuart Papers 
is a letter of 29 October, 1716, from Lewis Innes, principal 
of the Scots College in Paris and Almoner to Queen Mary, 
addressed to the Duke of Mar, who notwithstanding the 
utter incapacity already shown by him had now suc- 
ceeded Bolingbroke as Secretary of State to James. In 
this letter, debating the selection of an envoy to the Court 
of Vienna, Innes remarks: ‘‘You have a little man with 
you who makes no great figure, but has very good sense 
and speaks Latin perfectly, which everybody speaks in 
Germany. . . . I mean Mr. Owgan.” 

The recommendation, however, was not approved, a 
fact which may perhaps account, together with the 
graver fault of Mar’s reputed betrayal of the Atterbury 
plot, for the somewhat acid tone in which Wogan men- 
tions the former Secretary in one of his letters, and 
Wogan remained at Lyons until after the enforced re- 
moval of the Court from Avignon in February 1717. 

Now the great adventure of his life was about to begin. 
He obtained the King’s permission to follow him to Italy ; 
and there in November of the same year he received from 
the Duke of Mar a letter from which the following ex- 
tracts are taken : 


I had occasion to tell you of the King’s good opinion of you. 
I have now his orders to write of an affair he is to employ you in, 
and I am persuaded he will have reason to be pleased at your 
discretion. .. . You will be very glad to hear he thinks now 
very seriously of setting about what all who wish him well so much 
desire, marriage. ‘There are amongst others two princesses pro- 
posed to him, one the Princess of Baden-Baden, the late Prince 
Lewis’ daughter, the other a Princess of Saxe, cousin to the King 
of Poland. It is reasonable he should be well informed of their 
persons, etc., by one he can trust . . . and you are the person he 
has pitched upon for going to see them and giving him that informa- 
tion. ... But, though seeing the ladies be your chief business, 
you are to inform yourself as fully about them as possibly you can, 
their ages, health, tempers and dispositions as well as their persons. 
, When you have seen these Princesses and any other who 
fall in your way . . . you are to make the best of your way hither 
to give the King an account of what you have seen. 
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How Wogan bore himself in this mission, and in its 
romantic sequel, the rescue of Clementine Sobieska from 
her imprisonment at Innsbruck, has already been related 
in “The Marriage of James III”. ‘The story of his many 
years in the Spanish service and of his military and 
diplomatic activities between 1720 and 1746 is reserved 
for another article. It will be enough to say here that 
his dispatches to Rome throw much light upon the 
internal affairs of Spain and upon the varying fortunes 
of the Stuart cause during the period that ended with the 
final ruin of that cause in the ’Forty-five. 


Hucu A. Law. 








EDMUND BURKE, ENGLAND, AND 
THE PAPACY 


, bo exertions of Edmund Burke in the cause of 
Catholic Emancipation, and his intense interest in 
improving the situation of the Catholics, both in England 
and Ireland, are well known. His fiery hatred of the 
French Revolution and his untiring preoccupation with 
the war against it are better known still. A hitherto un- 
published letter of Burke, therefore, in which are illus- 
trated both his hatred of the French Revolution and 
also his sympathy for the Catholic cause is perhaps not 
without interest. And if it provides also yet another 
example of Burke’s literary vigour and brilliance—for 
though no new example to establish his fame is needed 
any new example must be enjoyed—it will have yet a 
further claim upon one’s attention. 

Such an interest and such a claim would seem to exist 
in a letter of Burke addressed to the Papal Nuncio at 
Liége—the Archbishop of Nisobi—in December 1791 ; 
for it contains an eloquent plea for more understanding 
between Catholics and Protestants—at any rate, in the 
political field—and for united action against their com- 
mon foe; it points out the French Revolution as that 
foe ; it praises the character of the then reigning Pope ; 
and, what is more, it praises also the essential character 
and basis of the papal (temporal) power in general ; and 
it contains also several passages of great force and elo- 
quence which give it, from the point of view of literature, 
an additional interest. 

The letter is dated 14 December, 1791. ‘The refer- 
ence, therefore, in the first paragraph to ‘“‘a zealous 
though feeble endeavour of mine in that great cause” 
must almost certainly refer to Burke’s Reflections pub- 
lished in October 1790. For the rest, Burke’s eulogy 
of the rule of opinion as contrasted with that of 
arms—of mere brute force—has, one might suggest, 
a particular significance today. The letter is as 
follows : 
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[Edmund Burke to the Archbishop of Nisobi, Papal Nuncio. 
14 Dec., 1791.] 
My Lord : 
Your Excellency’s letter of the 21st of November from 
Liége with the inclosures did not come to my hands until a few 
days ago. I thank you sincerely for your communication of the 
able and spirited memorial relative to the unhappy affairs of 
Avignon. I am equally obliged to your Excellency for your 
indulgent approbation of a zealous though feeble endeavour of 
mine in that great cause which ought to unite all descriptions of 
good Christians, of good citizens and men of honour and virtue in 
every Nation. 

The Princes on the Continent, as nearest to the mischief so well 
exposed in the memorial from His Holiness, ought to be quickest 
in their apprehensions and the most early in their precaution. 
The things about which they contend with others, with so much 
passion, and pursue thro’ so many intrigues, appear to me arrant 
trifles in comparison of the consequences which must arise to 
them and their people from the growth of the Empire of Anarchy 
and irreligion. Through the portentous growth of these principles 
we have seen a set of men without personal ability or personal 
estimation, without publick policy or publick treasure, without 
possession of military discipline or the fame of military skill, 
whilst they were yet unfledged, and in a manner unformed, 
attempting a flight at conquest, and succeeding in their attempt. 
A combination of things has taken place unprecedented in the 
annals of Europe. It marks in my opinion as great a defect in 
judgment to continue in the beaten routine of old systems .. . 
where the situation of things is absolutely new, as it does in an 
ancient state of public relations to have recourse to new and 
untrodden paths of policy. 

I hope better things from the Cabinets of wise princes. I am 
sure that the declaration of the Pope is such as becomes a sovereign 
sensible of his own duty to the common interest. I must par- 
ticularly applaud his noble observation*—the rights of sovereignty 
are not objects admitting a pecuniary compensation: they are 
sacred trusts for the benefit of the people which no sovereign can 
barter away for money. His Holiness deserves the admiration of 
all honest minds, whilst he chooses rather to submit to robbery, 
than to disgrace himself by sale. I always thought that the 
proceedings at Avignon amounted to a declaration of war against 
all Europe. I considered them too as a declaration of the basest, 
the most unmanly the most perfidious and most cruel species of 


* One should probably understand ‘‘that’’, and read, “‘. . . observation 
The rights . . .”. 
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war that has ever yet disgraced and afflicted mankind. This 


detestable faction whom it would be an affront to common sense 
to dignify by any appellation by which just and rational Govern- 
ments have been distinguished have not been more uncolour’d in 
their usurpation of those territories than cowardly and inhuman 
in their means of accomplishing it. Such reptile souls moving in 
the dirt of the obscure vices in which they were generated make 
amends for their want of the form and force of nobler natures by 
the dreadful quality of their venom. They get above our con- 
tempt only by exciting our horror and detestation. They have 
undone a great and glorious Kingdom ; and their only hope of 
escaping the punishment due to their patricide [is] by involving 
other subjects in a similar guilt, and other states in the debility 
arising from a similar confusion. Some politicians may perhaps 
look with a complacency not more ungenerous than unwise, at the 
fall of a power that was once so formidable; but they don’t 
recollect that in politicks as in nature the putrefaction of immense 
bodies is often more dangerous to all about them than the most 
violent exertions of their health and vigour. The stench of such 
an enormous carcass as that of France is enough to poison all 
Europe. 

My Lord, your Excellency worthily represents a Prince of great 
rank among sovereigns and among prelates, wholly unlike in this 
as in everything else, to those who oppress their Country and 
would destroy its neighbours. I feel not the less disposed to 
respect your master because he is not powerful in arms ; and that 
a great part of his authority at home and his influence abroad is 
derived from opinion, and from a reverence to the objects about 
which his function is concerned. Let his title to his share in 
that opinion be what every man pleases; but as to the thing 
itself as a cementing principle in the fabric of government, foolish 
it would be, foolish below all degrees in the scale of folly, for Princes 
to suffer the Empire of opinion to be abolished in the world. 
Armies will but ill supply it. Opinion sooner or later will give or 
take away all its efficacy from that power. When opinion fails 
armies will turn upon their keepers. Domestic troops will become 
seditious ; foreign troops will show themselves mercenary. If the 
late sovereign of France had carefully cultivated the policy of 
opinion and supported it with vigilance and rational sincerity 
though he had possessed no troops he might now be a king. Had 
the power you serve continued what some centuries ago it had 
been, a more bitter enemy to it could not be found than the 
person who now has the honour to address you. 

I have ever hated tyranny under all the forms it may assume, 
and there is none which it cannot take. It is equally odious to me 
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whether it be regal or ecclesiastical, or military or judicial or 
popular. But this does not I flatter myself arise from any mutinous 
spirit. My abhorrence of the perversion of authority arises from 
my zealous attachment to it whilst it continues in its proper course. 
I love order so far as I am able to understand it ; for the universe is 
order. It is part of that order not only to cultivate what is right, 
but to endure much of what is wrong. It is not defect which can 
authorize me to destroy—nor ought common abuses to be treated 
with the remedies which belong to great crimes and to a total 
deprivation of nature or constitution ; because their remedies are 
like themselves, inducing great evils and bordering at least upon 
everything which is violent and criminal. As to our differences, 
my Lord, the spirit upon both sides which created the contest 
being over, things of course return or ought to return to their 
natural state, and that which in itself deserves reverence will be 
revered. If we are right in our separation, let us justify it by a 
double zeal in favor of that object for the purity [szc] of which we 
made this great breach. If we are wrong, let us make our error the 
less by our moderation in our mistake; then our differences may 
remain ; but our animosities will cease ; we shall live [?] * for the 
points in which we are sure we are in the right, and not hate each 
other for those in which we may mutually imagine each other in 
the wrong ; and then the difference in our faith will become only 
the means of an increase in our charity. We shall have no enemy 
but the common enemy ; that enemy which would debase our 
nature, our character, and make us more miserable than the beasts ; 
leaving us what they cannot take from us, remembrance and 
anticipation ; but depriving our dignified but anxious existence of 
all its consolations and all its hopes. 

My Lord, you serve a sovereign of distinguished benevolence 
and moderation. I yet hope that great characters may derive 
some protection from their virtues. I will yet hope that he may 
be able to recover his territories to the safety and liberty which 
they have lost. May I beg two favours—one is that you would 
pardon my blots, which bad habits lead me into, and not to [sz] 
attribute it to want of respect, and as a part of the same favor 
that you would pardon the mistakes which ignorance may produce 
in the ceremonial part. I am not here in the way of being right. 
The other favour I have to ask is that your Excellency will be 
pleased to furnish me with as many facts, dates, names, and 
circumstances relative to Avignon etc., and from the very beginning, 
as you can procure, not waiting for the last and most perfect 
details, but sending them to me as they may be had. I possess 
all the proceedings of the robbers on that subject so far as they 

* Or is it “love” ? 
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appear in their journals and other publications, and in the Abbé 
Maury’s and other gentlemen’s speeches. But the proofs which 
the Abbé had collected, I had never been able to procure. Private 
information I have had, but my informants whose friends and 
relations are in the midst of the fire are cautious in suffering me to 
verify them. Even in what they tell me there are many gaps. I 
beg your Excellency may not think I stand in need of judicial 
proofs—merely historical and [?] testimony will serve my purpose. 
Some gentlemen, waiting for what never could be had, have 
deprived me of any. 

I have the honour to be, with the most entire respect, esteem 
and regard, my Lord, your Excellency’s most obedient and humble 


servant. 
[EpmunD Burke. ] 


Beaconsfield, Dec. 14, 1791. 


Thus was Burke writing in 1791 : and already he speaks 
of the Pope as “a Prince of great rank among sovereigns 
and among prelates”. Meanwhile, as one of his bio- 

taphers has well said, “the conception grew upon him 
of the Catholick Church as a bulwark against social 
disintegration”’.* And soon this conception was to be 
forcibly strengthened by circumstances. For in the 
first place, soon the papal States themselves were invaded 
by the revolutionary armies; and, in the second place, 
after England’s declaration of war against France in 
1793 it was found that the papacy could be of service 
to the British Fleet in the Mediterranean in the way 
of providing it with supplies at Italian ports. 

A little bundle of hitherto unpublished letters, 
therefore, referring to Burke and certain important 
persons in England on the one side, and to other important 
persons in Rome, on the other, relative to these develop- 
ments, and touching on other possible political develop- 
ments in the future, have an interest both as connected 
with the history of the war and with the history of the 
relations between Great Britain and the papacy—not to 
mention their intrinsic value as letters connected with 
Burke. 

But what are these letters about ? It may be said that 
in essence they are about the attitude of Great Britain 


* Bertram Newman, Edmund Burke. 
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towards the Vatican. For events had already brought 
the two powers into contact. English troops had helped 
to defend the papal States against the revolutionary 
armies. Papal goodwill had provided supplies to the 
English Fleet in the Mediterranean, and the Pope was 
grateful for the help accorded to numerous Catholic 
émigrés, including many Catholic priests and nuns—by 
the English people ; while at the same time the Pope was 
also appreciative of the literary exertions of Burke, who 
had become a sort of arch-crusader against the revolu- 
tionaries on behalf of the traditional political and social 
structure of Europe. But we see in these letters yet a 
further hope, expressed both by Burke and by people at 
Rome, namely that of now establishing some really 
definite and regular form of diplomatic intercourse 
between England and the Vatican as a result of their 
having already been drawn together so closely by the 
events of the war. 

In fact, in 1793 there was, as it were, a sort of rehearsal 
of that which was finally achieved in 1914 when Great 
Britain established a legation to the Holy See. In each 
case the stress of war brought the two Courts together ; 
for that recognition and connection, after which Burke, 
with others, unsuccessfully aspired in 1793 in order to 
defeat Jacobinism, was eventually established in 1914 in 
order to help to defeat the central Powers—though, 
needless to say, what was begun as an expedient has 
continued for other and for higher reasons—and the 
chief common interest of Great Britain and the Papacy 
now lies, we believe, in their combined solicitude for the 
welfare of the hundreds of thousands of Catholics dis- 
persed throughout the British Dominions, and especially 
in connection with Catholic missionary establishments. 

Meanwhile Burke, true to himself, was naturally only 
too ready to encourage a diplomatic connection ; though 
he did not wish to advance too quickly. Windham, in 
office in England, was also, it appears, in favour of some- 
thing of the sort.* Even the Royal Family, in the person 


* Vide The Windham Papers (Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 1913). Windham 
in 1795 speaks of ‘“‘more direct communication with the Pope, which I 
cannot but wish to see effected, and speedily . . .”” (Windham to Lord 
Grenville, 1 Jan., 1795). 
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of Prince Augustus, resident in Rome since 1792, and in 
friendly relationship with the Pope—and perhaps also in 
the person of the Prince of Wales—was to some extent 
interested in the scheme; while at Rome several other 
persons, such as Monsignor Erskine,* for instance—soon 
to be sent as an unofficial representative of the Pope to 
England—were evidently in high hopes of a diplomatic 
rapprochement at this time. And this diplomatic con- 
nection, if it could be established, was to have a wider 
than a merely political scope; for just at this time 
Catholic Emancipation was very much in the air—and 
indeed actually in the year 1793 a measure of Catholic 
relief was passed, so that of course it was hoped that 
if an open and definite diplomatic connection could be 
established between Rome and London, the cause of 
the English Catholics in general would receive immense 
advantage. 

In the event, Erskine, on reaching England, did not 
succeed in making any headway with the British 
Government ; but, in any case, the sidelight which this 
correspondence lets in upon the diplomatic and naval 
history of the revolutionary war is of a certain general 
interest. Nor, to admirers of Burke, can anything be 
uninteresting which adds something, however small, to 
what is known of the character and career of that great 
man. 

To turn to the correspondence. It consists of four 
letters of Mr. (later Sir John) Cox Hippesley, an English 
Member of Parliament then resident in Rome—two to 
Burke, one to Lord Grenville, and one to the Prince of 
Wales ; of one letter from Burke to Hippesley ; and of 
one letter from Pope Pius VI to Burke. 

Mr. Hippesley was acting as an unofficial go-between in 
these transactions, though whether he had been secretly 
sent to Rome by the Governmentt or had been induced 


* A considerable amount of information about Erskine and about the 
English Catholics generally at this time may be found in Bernard Ward’s 
The Dawn of the Catholic Revival in England. 

¢ Windham had described Hippesley to Pitt as ““A man proper, in 
various respects, to serve as a vehicle for any communication that might 
be intended, and who might be employed advantageously for that pur- 
pose.’”” (Windham to Grenville, 22 Oct., 1793). Windham had com- 
municated papers from Hippesley to Pitt and to Grenville, vide The 
Windham Papers, 1, 161-2. 
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to go there by his English Catholic friends, or only 
happened to be staying there, does not appear. In one 
of his two letters to Burke we find him writing of the help 
which the Pope had given to the English fleet ; while in 
his letter to Lord Grenville he again speaks of the 
fleet’s needs in the Mediterranean, and describes himself 
as in communication with the Cardinal Secretary of 
State. But in his letter to the Prince of Wales we find 
him touching on other matters: thanking the Prince for 
the kindness of the English to the French émigrés ; and 
then going on to say a good deal in favour of the establish- 
ment of more definite and permanent relations between 
England and the Holy See; and in the meanwhile 
referring with considerable emphasis to the good offices 
of Prince Augustus (the Duke of Sussex). Finally, in his 
other letter to Burke, Hippesley again refers to the 
Pope’s help in obtaining supplies in Italy for the British 
fleet; and then mentions a letter that has been dis- 
patched from Rome (apparently from the Pope) to 
George III, thanking him for what he has done for the 
papacy ; he also mentions a letter sent to Prince Augus- 
tus ; and lastly a letter from the Pope to Burke himself. 
A vera copia of this last, in the hand of, and counter- 
signed by, Monsignor Erskine, may well be quoted here 


in translation from the Latin: 


Noble Sir : 

We consider that our especial commendation and the 
testimony of our heart may be justly claimed by those who, in 
this time of apostasy and impiety, have exerted the force of their 
genius that they might write in defence of the cause of right, and 
that they might labour with all their strength in helping and in 
favouring not only those distinguished ecclesiastics who are now 
exiles from the kingdom of France, but also all the Catholics 
residing in the most happy dominions of Great Britain. Amongst 
them you have stood out as one of the foremost, in that you have 
composed a famous work to overthrow and utterly destroy the 
fictions of the new philosophers of France, and have exhorted 
your fellow-countrymen not only to render help to the above- 
mentioned ecclesiastics in which they are pre-eminent, but also 
to show indulgence to Catholics born in the realm of Great 
Britain—those Catholics who, buoyed up by the renown of their 
loyalty, have made themselves worthy of the whole nation lavishing 
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its love and benevolence upon them, and have also shown that 
they are no hindrance to the tranquillity and security of the 
kingdom. ‘This has taken place through your agency, often 
and at many times, but especially in the year 1780 and also on 
many subsequent occasions. And therefore it is our wish that 
you should accept with joyful and cheerful heart our congratula- 
tions and praises, which have this especial object—that you 
should more and more exert yourself to protect the cause of 
civilization, and that you should moreover feel assured that 
an encouragement has been given to our high opinion of the 
illustrious King of Great Britain and the renowned British 
people, because of such noble arguments for liberty. All this 
shall be declared personally to you by him who is to hand you 
this letter, and who has particularly recommended himself to us 
and to the Apostolic See since he can boast, to some extent, a 
common nationality with yourself. Meanwhile we invoke upon 
you from the Almighty and beneficent Father all such good things 
as the heart can desire. 

Given at Rome, the seventh day of September, 1793, in the 
nineteenth year of our pontificate.* 


Meanwhile one passage of Hippesley’s letter to Burke 
is worth quoting verbatim, as yet another instance of 
his influence over the minds of the rulers of Europe, 
and as rather an attractive picture of the Sovereign 
Pontiff’s appreciation of the sage of Beaconsfield. 
Hippesley writes : 


Your book is as well known at the Vatican as at S. James’s and 
I am sure the just tribute of praise which his Holiness has given 
to it you will accept with the more pleasure as it is a strong proof 
of the liberality of his sentiments. I am sure when you wrote you 
had very little in view to conciliate the eulogies of the successor of 
S. Peter. You will recollect even some expressions of levity: yet 
your book has become a Roman Classic. 


And who can doubt that Burke, if we are to judge by 
his well-known sympathy for the Catholics and his life- 
long efforts on their behalf, and by the sentiments which 
he had expressed in his letter to the Nuncio in 1791, 
must have intensely appreciated the admiration and 


* In the hand of Monsignor (later Cardinal) Erskine, and endorsed by 
him: ‘“‘Veracopia.’’ We have evidence of his calling on Burke in London, 
when he probably brought him the original. The copy seems to have been 
sent in advance. 
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gratitude of Pope Pius VI? His appreciation of the 
Pope’s personal character and of his office is, at any rate, 
very evident from his letter to Hippesley mentioned 
above, the first part* of which we now also quote. It is 
dated 3 October, 1793, and has, like our other quotations, 
not previously been published ; though the passage 
concerning the possible theological objections of the 
Admiral to receiving Papal assistance is surely in Burke’s 
very best vein of imaginative irony. 


My dear Sir, 

I am much obliged to you for your kind remembrance ; 
and the value of the favour is much enhanced by what otherwise 
is matter of sincere concern to me, I mean the state of your health 
when you honoured me with your letter from Rome. 

Mr. Windham is at his house at Fellbrigg. He takes at present 
but little part in public affairs to which however the publick wish 
and opinion very loudly call him at this Crisis. ‘The Majority of 
the Nation concurs with what I believe to be the desire of ministry, 
that he should serve his country in office as well as in Parliament. 

As to what you have done with regard to the supply of his 
Majesty’s fleet in the Mediterranean there can be no doubt of its 
propriety. Though I trust we cannot now want a supply of any 
kind of provisions or stores, circumstances may happen to render 
the good disposition of the Government of the country where you 
reside of great use to the general cause. 

Nobody can be so very squeamish as to refuse Benefits (nothing 
else will ever be offered by His Holiness) because they come from 
the Pope. He would be an Admiral of perhaps wonderful 
Theological Talents but of not quite such splendid military 
qualities, who should scruple the receipt of trade Indulgences called 
Munitions de Guerre et de Bouche, from a Prince Prelate that 
believes in Purgatory. 

I should not think a great deal better of a Statesman at home 
who from a disposition to Polemeck Divinity was so indifferently 
qualified for the conduct of any other kind of warfare. But we 
have no such Admirals and no such ministers. 

I confess I would if the matters rested with me enter into much 
more distinct and avowed political connections with the Court 
of Rome than hitherto we have held. If we decline them the 
Bigotry will be on our part, and not on that of his Holiness. Some 
Mischief has happened, and much good has, I am convinced, been 


t The rest of the letter does not concern our present purpose, as it 
deals entirely with Irish affairs. 
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prevented by our unnatural alienation. If the present state of 
the world has not taught us better things, our error is very much 
our fault. This good correspondence could not begin more 
auspiciously than in the person of the present Sovereign Pontiff, 
who unites the Royal and the Sacerdotal character with advantage 
and lustre to both. He is indeed a Prelate whose Dignity as a 
Prince takes nothing from his Humanity as a Priest, and whose mild 
condescension as a Christian Bishop, far from impairing in him, 
exalts the awful and imposing authority of the secular sovereignty. 

With regard to Monsignore Erskine, I am certain that all his 
designs are formed upon the most honourable and the most 
benevolent public principles. I have a very high respect for his 
Talents and his Virtues. It is that respect which produces in my 
mind very serious doubts, whether it would be altogether prudent 
for him to appear in London until his presence is not suffered, but 
desired, by the King’s servants. 

Without this authority any marks of attention paid to him 
would be only personal. 

It is not impossible, too, but that even those marks of attention 
paid to him should be the less important and the less worthy of 
him on account of a publick character. When that character is 
owned it certainly adds to personal consideration : but when it is 
not recognised, it produces a contrary effect, and as certainly 
detracts something from what would be otherwise due to the 
merits of the individual. Monsignore Erskine and you will have 
the goodness to pardon me for offering my advice upon this 
subject. Your judgment is far superior to mine. I have only the 
advantage of being on the spot, and consequently of knowing the 
map of the country with a little more accuracy than it is possible 
for you to do at Rome.... 


H. V. F. Somerset. 

















VLADIMIR SOLOVIEV: “A RUSSIAN 
NEWMAN”, 1853-1900 


LADIMIR SOLOVIEV mn been described by 

Mgr. d’Herbigny, 5.J.,* as “a Russian Newman”. 
The description is an apt one, since Soloviev did for Russia 
what Newman did for England. Newman’s task was to 
present the truth of Catholicism to his Protestant country- 
men; and Soloviev did likewise for his compatriots of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. The task of each was 
gigantic, but each was fully equipped both by talent and 
erudition to accomplish it. But more than talent was 
required to accomplish a task essentially supernatural 
in its object. Virtue, too, was needed, if the doctrine 
that flowed from pen or fell from lip was to carry the germ 
of fecundity ; and this, too, both men possessed in high 
degree. Newman’s virtues are well known; but Solo- 
viev’s were as great. Soloviev’s opinions drew forth many 
a criticism from his countrymen; but the gentleness of 
his bearing and the charity meted out to even his severest 
critics convinced all of his deep sincerity. Hence the 
respect accorded to his opinions. Since his death in 
1900, his opinions have grown widely in popularity and 
associations have been formed on the Continent for the 
study of his writings. He was without doubt one of the 
greatest Russian thinkers of his day ; and the fact that he 
dedicated his great gifts and vast erudition to the task of 
convincing his countrymen that Russia must be reunited 
to the Apostolic See of Peter if she were ever to fulfil 
what he conceived to be her vocation of christianizing 
the world, affords warranty enough both for the writing 
of this article and for the study of his ideas, which it is the 
writer’s desire to encourage. 

In his book La Russte et PEglise Universelle,t Soloviev 
has left an epitome of his thought on what he calls 
“Pidée russe’. It was written in French and published 
abroad because it would have been dangerous to publish 
it in his mother tongue. And because La Russie is an 
epitome of his thought on the subject of Russia and 


* Vladimir Soloviev. By d’Herbigny. (Beauchesne, Paris, 1911.) 
t Librairie Stock, Delamain Boutelleau & Cie, editeurs, Paris. 
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Catholicism, the rest of this article will be devoted to an 
exposition of this important work. La Russié et  Eglise 
Universelle is a work consisting of three books, preceeded 
by a lengthy but remarkable introduction. Starting from 
the principle that Christianity is a faith not merely to 
be believed but to be practised, he proceeds to show that 
while this principle may have been acted upon by indi- 
viduals, yet it has never been put into practice by the 
State. Neither Constantine nor his successors recognized 
this principle, however subtly they may have discussed 
questions in theology ; if they had, they could not have 
legalized slavery, nor punished political offences with 
the refined cruelty so characteristic of the Byzantine 
emperors. The fact is that the Byzantine emperors 
from the fourth to the ninth centuries deliberately fos- 
tered heresy with the object of perpetuating the old 
pagan principle of State absolutism.* Heresy favoured 
this object, because by seeking as it did to destroy the 
perfect union of the divine and human in Christ it 
threatened to sap the very foundation of the organic 
bond between Church and State. Arianism, for instance, 
by denying that the man Christ Jesus was truly the 
Son of God consubstantial with the Father, denied the 
truth of the Incarnation. But if the Incarnation was not 
true, then the religion based upon it was not true; nor 
could the Church founded by Christ possess any real 
authority. ‘Thus, if Arianism had won the day, the 
Emperor could have made the Church within the Empire 
completely subject to the State. Nestorianism, Mono- 
physitism, and all the early heresies directed against the 
truth of the Incarnation were, as Soloviev says, nothing 
more than so many variations on the same theme; but 
it was always the hard Rock of Peter that proved an 
insuperable obstacle to the achievement of the Imperial 
anti-Christian designs. 

Nor can other States, nominally Christian, be said to 
have been any more practical in their profession of Christi- 
anity, although, to the honour of the founders of the 


* This assertion has Soloviev’s authority, Introduction, p. xxv, and is 
supported by evidence cited by d’Herbigny : The Papacy, p. 67 (Herder, 
1923. Cambridge Summer School of Catholic Studies). 
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Holy Roman Empire be it said, some effort was made to 
model the State upon Christian principles. Since the 
Middle Ages, however, matters have gone from bad to 
worse ; and Europe, once united, has since broken up into 
a number of nations mostly intent upon pursuing their 
own narrow interests. Yet Christian humanity cannot 
be truly Christian unless the State as such be also Chris- 
tian. It is not enough to acknowledge Christ in church 
and dwelling-house ; He must equally be acknowledged 
in Senate and Forum, otherwise Caesar is receiving not 
only the things that are Caesar’s, but also the things that 
are God’s. It is not enough for the citizens to profess 
Christianity ; the State itself must profess it, by framing 
laws and creating institutions by which social justice 
will be made to regulate relations between nations, social 
classes, and individuals. ‘The Church, indeed, has for its 
object the unification of man with God. In Christ, this 
union was perfect ; but human society as a whole can be 
united to God only if the State (representing the human 
element) co-operates with the Church (representing the 
divine element) in the manner just indicated. The 
Christian State will be duly submissive to the Church, 
inasmuch as the divine is superior to the human. 

Such is the ideal; but Soloviev has no difficulty in 
showing that it has never been realized, no, not even in 
the Middle Ages, when the Papacy deliberately chose 
Charlemagne and afterwards Otto to do what ought to 
have been done by the Byzantine emperors. ‘Towards 
the end of the Middle Ages, Europe became the theatre 
of fratricidal wars; international unity and Christian 
peace were lost, nor has post-Reformation Europe 
succeeded in restoring that unity and peace, despite the 
efforts of the God-forgetful League of Nations. The 
Church, indeed, has come more and more to be dis- 
regarded by the State, whose leaders in general have 
sought to substitute for Christian unity the unity of the 
human race, so that the highest ideal held up before our 
eyes is Humanity.* The modern State is, with few ex- 
ceptions, frankly secular, and what are its achievements ? 


* These remarks were fully applicable to Europe in the nineteenth 
century and are still mostly applicable now. 
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The spirit of national rivalry and hatred, militarism, class 
war, constantly recurring revolutions, and a general weak- 
ening of moral fibre, not.to mention the disastrous decline 
in number of those who believe in the supernatural. 

Let Soloviev himself sum up the foregoing remarks : 


The two great experiences of history, that of the Middle 
Ages and that of modern times, seem to prove conclusively that 
neither the Church deprived of the service of a secular power dis- 
tinct from yet solidly with her, nor the secular State left to its own 
resources, is able to succeed in establishing on earth Christian 
justice and peace. Intimate alliance, organic union between the 
two powers, without confusion and without division, is the in- 
dispensable condition of true social progress. ‘The question arises 
whether in the Christian world there is a power capable of taking 
up again, with better hope of success, the work of Constantine and 


Charlemagne. (Introduction, pp. lviii—lix.) 


He then proceeds to state the raison d’étre of the 
whole book. 


The profoundly religious and monarchical character of the 
Russian people, some few prophetic facts of its past, the huge, 
compact mass of its Empire, the great, latent power of its national 
spirit in contrast to the poverty and emptiness of its actual exis- 
tence—all this appears to indicate that the historical destiny of 
Russia is to furnish the Universal Church with the political power* 
she requires in order to save and regenerate Europe and the world. 


(Introduction, p. lix.) 


Magnificent vision! Soloviev rightly saw that Russia 
stood in need of an ideal. It was absurd to suppose that 
a people so deeply religious as the Russian had no other 
vocation than that of remaining at home in complete 
spiritual isolation from the rest of the world, when with 
proper leadership and reunited to the Apostolic See it 
could so easily give to the Church that political co-opera- 
tion that would assist her to christianize European society. 
The tool was at hand, but before the Church could use 
it another power seized j it, and unhappily is still grasping 
it. Others besides Soloviev had observed Russia’s lack 


* This term is to be understood in the sense explained earlier in this 
article. The State is to co-operate with the Church by framing just 
aws, etc, 
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of an ideal, and also her capacity to work for an ideal 
with ardent tenacity ; the Soviet was first in the field, 
and is still the tenacious occupant. 

Nevertheless there is no cause for despair; and, even 
though it be unwise to place any confidence in the 
concession to religion contained in the new Soviet Con- 
stitution, still it is permissible to take consolation from 
the reflexion that the Soviet régime in its present form 
cannot possibly last for ever. Sooner or later the soul of 
the Russian people will reassert itself and rise again from 
the sepulchre of materialism. Doubtless the tyranny of 
the Soviet is worse than the tyranny of Czardom; but 
just as the French Revolution was a stage in the process 
by which the Church in France was liberated from a 
degree of State control that threatened to break the bonds 
of her obedience to the Apostolic See, but proved a worse 
tyrant than the Bourbons while it lasted, so the Soviet 
tyranny may be a necessary, though painful, stage in the 
progress of the Russian Orthodox Church along the road 
tofreedom. ‘The grand vision of Soloviev for the Russian 
people may never be realized, it is true; yet it is per- 
missible to go on hoping that the Church of Russia may 
some day rise from the dead, and, reunited to the Apostolic 
See, achieve in some measure her glorious vocation of 
christianizing the world. 

If Russia is to be reunited to the Apostolic See, a moral 
and intellectual link must be forged between the religious 
conscience of Russia and the truth of the Universal 
Church. To do this, says Soloviev, it is necessary to go 
right back to the fundamental idea of Christianity 
(Introduction, p. lx). He then indicates the general 
scope of his book. 


In the first book of my work [the critical and polemical part] 
I have tried to show what is wanting to the Russia of today for the 
accomplishment of her theocratic mission ; in the second I have 
given an exposition, both historical and theological, of the foun- 
dations of the universal unity established by Christ (the ecclesi- 
astical monarchy) ; and in the third I have attempted to connect 
the idea of theocracy [la Trinité sociale] with the thegsophic* idea 
(la Trinité divine]. (Introduction, p. lx.) 


* This has nothing whatever to do with the cult of Theosophy. 
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The third book is of a mystic quality and need not be 
discussed here; Mgr. d’Herbigny himself has drawn 
attention to the strangeness of its character.* More 
practical is it toconsider the first and the second, especially 
the second ; for the second contains a brilliant exegetical 
discussion of all the Petrine texts in the Gospels and also 
of the pertinent prophecies in the Old ‘Testament, and 
will always be useful to theological students, even if Solo- 
viev’s 1dée russe remain for ever unrealized. 

But, to return to the first book: here Soloviev dis- 
cusses the state of the Russian Orthodox Church in his 
day. He sees her as a church completely under the heel 
of the State. So real was the subservience of Church to 
State that every rank of ecclesiastical preferment had its 
exact counterpart in the various degrees of promotion 
in the Russian Army.f ‘This may seem exaggerated, but 
Soloviev’s statements are amply supported by facts. 

As for the doctrinal aspect of the Russian Church, the 
laity, he observes, as distinct from the theologians, are 
truly orthodox, believing as they do all that the Universal 
Church believes. This too may seem exaggerated, for 
the theological differences between Catholicism and the 
Orthodox churches of the East are only too well known. 
The main points of difference between the Catholic 
Church and the Russian Orthodox Church are three: 
(i) the Fultogue; (ii) the Immaculate Conception ; 
(i111) Papal Supremacy. Papal Supremacy was once fully 
held by the East, as the Acts of the Councils of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon clearly demonstrate.t ‘The story of the 
schism between East and West makes it perfectly clear 
that it had little to do with theology but much to do with 
politics; and if two councils accepted by the East as 
oecumenical held the doctrine or principle of Papal 
Supremacy, there is no theological reason why the 
Eastern churches should not hold it now. If they do 


* d’Herbigny : Soloviev, pp. 269, 270. 

t Thus Soloviev, op. cit., p. 47, quoting from Aksakov. 

t Much of this evidence is cited by Soloviev in Book II, chap. XIV, 
while the testimony of the Council of Ephesus to the supreme authority 
de gure divino of the Pope may be found in a work by Dr. S. H. Scott 
entitled The Eastern Churches and the Papacy. It may be remarked 
en passant that the Acts of the Council of Ephesus were not available in 
Soloviev’s day. 
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reject it now, that is the fault not of the laity but of the 
theologians; and the same may be said, so Soloviev 
maintains, of the doctrines of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and of the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Son as well as from the Father (Filiogue). As to the 
Immaculate Conception, Soloviev gives evidence that in 
practice the Russian laity profess their faith in this 
doctrine, whatever their theologians may say to the con- 
trary.* As to the Filiogue, the laity would be less likely 
to advert to this point of difference than theologians, but 
it has been pointed out how few obstacles bar the way to 
a practical solution of this difficulty. 

Thus is the observation justified that the Russian laity 
are, in effect, more Orthodox than their theologians ; and 
Soloviev goes so far as to say that these three points of 
theological difference “are only arbitrary negations pro- 
duced and fostered by a partisan polemic” (Bk. I, chap. 111, 

p. 18) ; and it is worth remembering that not one of these 
ooniede maintained by Orthodox theologians “has 
received any kind of sanction from any ecclesiastical 
authority accepted as binding and infallible by all the 
Orthodox” (Book I, chap. iii, pp. 18 and 19). It may be 
added that Fortescue’s listt of theological differences 
between the Orthodox churches and Catholicism, though 
longer, does not contradict Soloviev’s assertion that there 
are only three main points of theological difference between 
the Russian Orthodox Church and Catholicism; for 
while Fortescue is speaking of all the Orthodox churches, 
Soloviev is speaking of the Russian Church alone. 

As for the relations of the Orthodox churches of the 
East one to another, Soloviev emphasizes their complete 
lack of real unity. ‘Though formally in communion with 
each other, actually the Greek and Russian churches were 
scarcely on speaking terms; and if this was true of the 
two largest Orthodox churches, equally was it true of the 
rest, which tended to grow more and more self-governing 
(autocephalous) in proportion as the nations to which 
they severally belonged attained a higher degree of political 


* The Blessed Vi irgin is referred to in the Russian Liturgy by a word 


equivalent to ravrapwpos. 
+t Problem of Reunion, L. J. Walker, S.J., p. 31. (Longmans.) 
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; Lhe Orthodox Eastern Church, p. 394. 
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independence. The following anecdote is illuminating. 
A certain layman troubled about religious questions 
one day asked the Metropolitan Philaréte (the most 
distinguished Russian prelate of his day) whether something 
could not be done to enable the Russian Church to enter 
into active relations with the Greek Church. ‘“‘But what 
is there to enter into active relations about ?” replied the 
Metropolitan.* And here is another anecdote which makes 
it easier to appreciate the Metropolitan’s prudent reply. 


An eminent member of the Church of England and of the 
University of Oxford, William Palmer, was desirous of entering into 
communion with the Orthodox Church. He went to Russia and 
Turkey to study the actual state of the Christian East and to get 
information as to the conditions of entering into communion with 
the Eastern Orthodox. At St. Petersburg and at Moscow he was 
informed that all he had to do was to abjure the errors of Protes- 
tantism in the presence of a priest, who would straightway administer 
the sacrament of Confirmation. But at Constantinople he learned 
that he would have to be baptized afresh. As he was a Christian 
and saw no reason to doubt the validity of his baptism, he regarded 
a second baptism as a sacrilege. On the other hand he could not 
bring himself to embrace orthodoxy according to the rules peculiar 
to the Russian Church, as then he would become orthodox only 
in Russia whilst remaining a pagan in the eyes of the Greeks, It 
was not with a national church, but with the Universal Orthodox 
Church, that he wished to enter into communion. No one could 
resolve this difficulty, and he became a Roman Catholic (Book I, 
chap. viii, pp. 60-61). 


Unfortunately the state of the Christian East has not 
improved since Soloviev wrote. Mgr. d’Herbigny has 
pointed outt that there are not less than fifteen inde- 
pendent or autocephalous Orthodox churches in the East. 
These divisions would be less serious as an obstacle to 
reunion if the orthodoxy of their faith remained unim- 
paired ; but unhappily Bishop d’Herbigny could not say 
that this was the case. In fact, he cited evidence to 
show that attempts were being made to undermine the 
integrity of their faith.] 


* Book I, chap. viii, p. 60. 

¢t In a paper read to the Cambridge Summer School of Catholic Studies, 
1923, p. 59. (The Papacy. Herder.) 

t Ibid., p. 62. | 
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Such was the unhappy spectacle of Eastern Orthodoxy 
as it appeared to Soloviev, and as it still appears. It 
must not be thought, however, that Soloviev was the 
only man who saw that there was something radically 
wrong with Eastern Orthodoxy. Others, indeed, ob- 
served the evil, but did not know the remedy. It was 
obvious that ecclesiastical authority could never be truly 
independent of the civil authority without an inter- 
national spiritual authority to support it. But could they 
not establish such an international centre of spiritual 
authority without going beyond the frontiers of the 
East ? It was odd that those from whom this suggestion 
emanated did not see that, if such an authority was 
necessary, Christ Himself would have thought of it and 
made all necessary arrangements. After demonstrating 
the absurdity of adopting such a suggestion nineteen 
centuries after the foundation of Christianity, Soloviev 
passes on to consider, in the second book, the international 
centre of spiritual authority which actually does exist. 

Chapter II of this book deals with the permanency of 
Peter’s primacy and is of particular importance ;* for in 
it Soloviev carefully draws out the full significance of the 
changing of Simon’s name to Peter, a change predicted 
by our Lord so soon as Simon was introduced to Him 
(John i, 41-3). This change of name, he argues,t has 
nothing to do with natural qualities, like a nickname ; if 
it had, Simon must have been by nature rock-like; but 
this, as the triple denial of his Master proved, was not 
the case. Not as an individual, but as official Head of 
Christ’s Church, was Simon called Peter. 


All the orthodox agree that this apostolic power of binding and 
loosing was not given to the Twelve Apostles as to private indi- 
viduals or by virtue of a transitory title, but that it is the origin 
and authentic source of a perpetual sacerdotal power which has 
passed from the Apostles to their successors in the hierarchic 
order—to the bishops and priests of the Universal Church. But, 
if this is the case, the two first prerogatives (Rock and Keys) given, 
as they were, in an even more solemn and significant manner to 
St. Peter in particular, cannot be private and accidental privileges 
either. And this is all the more impossible in that to the first of 
* Pp. 106-7. 

t Chap. iii, pp. 109-10, 
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these privileges (Rock) the Lord has expressly assigned the per- 
manence and stability of His Church in her future warfare against 


the powers of evil (Book II, chap. ii, pp. 98-99). 


It is precisely the warfare against evil that constitutes 
the main reason for the permanency of Church and 
Papacy alike, both of which are equally necessary. Another 
chapter specially noteworthy is chapter x. Here 
Soloviev discusses the question of the transmission of 
Peter’s prerogatives to his successors. ‘“[he moment one 
admits in the Universal Church a fundamental and 
sovereign power established by Christ in the person of 
Peter, one must also admit that this power exists some- 
where.”* This follows, of course, from the argument in 
chapter ii. “And the evident impossibility of finding it 
anywhere but in Rome is already, it seems to us, a sufh- 
cient motive for adhering to the Catholic thesis.” 

The question whether Peter ever visited Rome has no 
bearing whatever on the question whether the Pope 
inherits his prerogatives, for the transmission of these 
prerogatives does not in the least depend upon any action 
of Peter, but purely upon the Divine Promise made to 
Peter. Since the primacy of Peter was intended by our 
Lord to persevere, it will and must persevere ; and this is 
the same as saying that it does persevere. But only the 
Bishop of Rome claims to be heir to Peter’s prerogatives 
or primacy ; therefore the Bishop of Rome is the heir to 
Peter’s prerogatives or primacy, and in this full sense is 
the successor of St. Peter. 

Now Soloviev never for one moment doubted the fact 
that Peter went to Rome. On the contrary, he states his 
belief in the tradition that Peter not only went to Rome 
and established his see there, but named his successor. 
But he emphasizes that the manner and form of trans- 
mitting Peter’s authority to the Bishop of Rome is com- 
paratively unimportant beside the fact that it was trans- 
mitted. Much more might be said about this remarkable 
work ; but enough has been said, it is hoped, to convince 
the reader that La Russte et PEglise Universelle deserves 
to be better known and merits the most careful study. 


F. W. Hopce. 


* Book II, chap. x, p. 156. t Ibid. 
































SOME RECENT BOOKS 


Synopsis Latina quattuor evangeliorum secundum Vulgatam edi- 
tionem, ‘foannes Perk, Sal. Soc. Sac, in the Columba series. 


(G. E. Coldwell. 55. 6d. net.) 


Tuts is a distinctly useful publication. The author gives a 
summary account of the “Synoptic Problem”, of which “no final 
solution is as yet forthcoming”; then comes a series of useful tables, 
as well as the various decisions of the Biblical Commission touching 
the gospels, though one wonders why tables of the weights and 
measures mentioned in the New Testament should be inserted. 

The Harmony is absolutely non-committal; the author de- 
cides nothing: were there, for instance, three or four Passovers 
during Christ’s public ministry ? Were there one or two cleansings 
of the temple? Did Christ die a.p. 30 or 33 ? And in this he is 
surely right ; for his sole object is to present the student with the 
material for arriving at his own conclusions. Sometimes, perhaps, 
he carries this too far; for example, the passage Matt. vii, 7-11 
and Luke xi, 2-13 appears twice, pp. 33 and 143. ‘There seems, too, 
to be an omission on p. 83, where surely “Matt. xiii, 33” should 
be inserted. 

Most Harmonies in the past have been constructed on the 
basis of the Greek text, but it is a mistake to speak of the present 
work as the first attempt to erect a Harmony on the Vulgate ; 
Fr. Coleridge did so long ago in his Vita vitae nostrae, published in 
the Quarterly series. 


H. Popeg, O.P. 


Fudatsm and Christianity. Vol. 1: The Age of Transition. 
Essays by S. H. Hooke, H. Loewe, E. O. James and W. O. E. 
Oesterley, Editor. (The Sheldon Press. tos. net.) 


Tue period between the restoration from Babylon and the 
coming of Christ was not, as some fancy, a literary blank. Aggeus, 
Malachi and Zacharias belonged to the earlier years and the books 
of the Maccabees to the later. In addition we have a quantity of 
uncanonical writings such as The Book of Jubilees, the Testa- 
ment of the Twelve Patriarchs, “noch, III-IV Esdras, etc., as 
well as Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and, in the view of many 
critics, some Psalms as well as portions at least of Proverbs. 
What light does that mass of somewhat heterogeneous literature 
throw on the transition from Judaism to Christianity ? Much has 
been written on the subject of late, and here we have six essays of 
which three at least are of great value. After a very brief account 
of the historical background from the death of Alexander the 
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Great, 323 B.c., Dr. James discusses Greek religion and endeavours 
to put Epicurus and his doctrines in a more favourable light. 
There follow two papers by Dr. Oesterley on the Wisdom literature 
and the Apocalyptic literature, subjects in which he is master. 
The former he refers to the post-Exilic period, the latter between 
200 and 100 B.c., though he thinks that the actual Book of Wisdom 
dates c. go B.c. and III-IV Esdras about the beginning of the first 
century A.D., but all of these books contain much older material. 
The Wisdom literature is concerned with a good life here, “but 
behind all these elements which seem to be purely secular in 
character, underlying this utilitarian view of life there looms a 
religious background” ; that is well said. The Apocalyptic litera- 
ture—arising from times of war and persecution—is concerned 
with the world tocome. Dr. Oesterley is peculiarly happy in his 
illustrations from the Wisdom books of the ideas current on 
talking, on women, on gloom, on friendships, etc. Perhaps the 
most interesting of all the papers is that by Dr. Herbert Loewe 
on Pharisaism. He suggests that the “Pharisees” were “separatists” 
primarily, at least, from sin. ‘This leads him to examine Our 
Lord’s denunciations of them; “I do not”, he says, “hold him 
responsible for Matthew xxiii, a chapter which has been “inten- 
tionally altered by later hands’. H. Pops, O.P. 


Revelation. A symposium edited by Professor John Baillie and 
the Rev. Hugh Martin. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is a relief to find the movement towards Christian reunion 
discovering that no union worth the name is possible except on a 
dogmatic basis. A reunion by compromise, or by “finding a 
formula’’, can in the end only mean betrayal of the truth. It is 
absolutely essential that believers in Christ the Son of God should 
state clearly what they believe concerning Him and His revelation. 
This has been the purpose of the editors of this book, Revelation. 
They have induced representative theologians, Professor Karl 
Burth, the Swiss divine, the Archbishop of York, Professor Sergius 
Bulgakov for the Orthodox Church, Father Martin D’Arcy for 
Catholics, the Baptist Professor W. H. Horton, and the Swedish 
Lutheran Bishop Gustaf Aulén, to write their belief as to the 
meaning and content of Revelation. 

Each has written his essay with a clarity which shows how 
important he knows the discussion to be, and the result is very 
satisfying ; for all have interpreted their terms of reference, not 
so much as to Revelation in the abstract and its probability, but, 
assuming that, as to its actual content. On one point all are 
agreed. Revelation, in its strictest sense, comes from God alone. 
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Revelation is God revealed in Christ, in His incarnation and His 
resurrection, and in the knowledge which Christ has brought to us 
directly from the Father. Thus far they are all united on the side 
which Mr. T. S. Eliot, in his introductory essay, separates from 
the rest of mankind. It is after this one fundamental point of 
agreement that there is a parting of the ways. The place of 
Reason in relation to Revelation, the distinction between Natural 
and Supernatural, the question of secondary, or general, or natural 
revelation, the meaning of the Church as the guardian and 
interpreter of Revelation, all these are matters which are differently 
understood. 

Still, this is a distinctly helpful book. It gives us at least that 
starting-point, that common ground, without which, as St. 
Thomas insists, successful discussion is impossible. What should 
be the next step ? Since these representative scholars are agreed 
as to the fact that God has spoken through His Son, it is now 
important that we should know how to interpret His message 
aright. ‘They are further agreed that this is known through His 
Church. We would therefore suggest a symposium, a corollary to 
the present one, on the Church as the Keeper and Interpreter of 
Revelation, confining the discussion strictly to that one point. 


A. G. 


Some Recent Books 


Saint Bernard on the Love of God. ‘Translated by Terence L. 
Connolly, S.J., Ph.D. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 75. 6d. 
net.) 


One welcomes with enthusiasm any effort to make the great 
Burgundian saint, his personality and his writings, better known. 
Fr. Connolly has placed under a common heading the whole of 
one treatise and kindred well-chosen excerpta from the sermons on 
the Canticle of Canticles. The title of his book is taken from the 
former, the Liber de Diligendo Deo. ‘These last words are cited by 
the reviewer in their original Latin because it is felt that the 
English title of Fr. Connolly’s book is a title unfortunate ; it leaves 
one in doubt as to whether “‘of God” is an objective or a subjective 
genitive ; or perhaps it rather suggests that “the love of God” in 
question is the love which God bears to us, and not, as happily we 
soon learn, the love which is due from us to Him. The quotation 
on the title-page is for the same reasons unfortunate—or more so, 
for it seems to settle the question in the wrong sense. 

The Liber was written in response to inquiries addressed to 
St. Bernard by a friend, Cardinal Haimeric, chancellor of the Holy 
See, to whose strong support during the stormy years of the 
schism in the Papacy, 1130-1138, he owed so much. It was 
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selective, for it dealt with the guare and the quomodo of loving 
God ; with the objective dpy7) rot xvetv, which is God Himself ; 
and, God being what Heis, with the sine modo. On thislatter point, 
at which Berengarius, the apologist for Abélard, blasphemously 
scoffed, Fr. Connolly wisely quotes St. Thomas, who supports 
himself by a reference to this passage of St. Bernard: “Objectum 
divinae dilectionis, quodest Deus, excedit judicium rationis: et 
ideo non mensuratur ratione, sed rationem excedit” (Summ. 
Theol. 1, xxvii, 6, ad tert.). 

The Liber is admirably annotated from St. Thomas, as also 
are the excerpta from the Sermones in Cantica Canticorum; such 
annotation is of special value as revealing a certain fundamental 
continuity of thought from the twelfth to the thirteenth century, 
and that in two great doctors of the Church in the front rank of 
authority, and yet not rightly to be spoken of as precisely of the 
same school. The translation well elucidates for English readers 
the four degrees of love, the discussion of which forms so staple a 
portion of the Liber, although here and there a different rendering 
might be preferred. For example, in Chapter XII, with which 
begins—continuing to the end of the Liber—the reproduction of a 
letter, Epistle XI in the Benedictine edition, written c. 1125 to 
Guido, fifth prior of the Greater Charterhouse, and his monks, we 
read: “Truly, where there is something of one’s own (proprietas) 
there is a distinction between one person and another (sinmgularitas) ; 
where there is a distinction between one person and another there 
is a corner [reserved for oneself] (angulus).”” ‘The Latin words are 
inserted by the reviewer. Proprietas, surely, is the vice of which 
St. Benedict tells us, borrowing from Cassian, that it is “radicitus 
amputandum” (Reg. S. Ben., xxxiii); simgularitas is the Fifth 
Degree of Pride (S. Bern. De Grad. Humil. et Superb., xiv) ; angulus 
is a word used in a quasi-moral sense at least once elsewhere by 
St. Bernard: “Ne quis ex vobis miseriatur angulos amare” (In 
Domin. VI Post Pent. Serm., i, 3). ‘The key to the character of the 
hireling as thus described is to be found in singularitas; and the 
exquisitive vignette drawn in the De Gradibus helps us to understand 
the hireling in his corner, sordes, rubigo and all. One great proof 
of the essential “other-worldliness” of a saint like Bernard is that, 
great man of affairs as he was—“bad politician”, as someone had 
the effrontery to remark to the writer the other day—in the last 
resort it is only intra-cloistrally that he can rightly be understood. 

The sermons on the Cantica Canticorum we owe, as their 
author tells us (S. Bern. £>., cliii), to a request made about the 
year 1135 by a certain Bernard-de-Portis, a Carthusian monk of 
Ambronay. St. Bernard had already in hand some material the 
existence of which we may conjecture to have been stimulated by 
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his intercourse with William, abbot of Saint-Thierry-les-Reims, 
some seven years earlier at Clairvaux when they were both sick 
men. In this case, as in that of the De Diligendo Deo, St. Bernard 
writes reluctantly. Fr. Connolly’s selection of passages from this 
work is very excellent, but one might have desired a somewhat 
fuller annotation. It should be remembered that a two-fold 
exposition is interwoven in the sermons—that of a corporate 
relation between the Church and God incarnate and that of an 
individual relation between the Son and the Divine Word, the 
former being rather dogmatic and the latter rather mystical. In 
either case the thought is that of spiritual nuptials. We may 
regard this thought as giving the key to the entire work; to 
overlook it is disastrous, for the reason that the nuptial state is 
essentially a state of obligation. St. Bernard realized this, as we 
learn from William of St. Thierry, who tells us that, as the saint 
discoursed to him of the Song of Songs, he “‘dealt with the subject 
morally, without attempting to solve the mysteries of the book” 
(Vita Prima, I, xii, 59). The approach to contemplation is through 
obedience. Fr. Connolly’s book has great value, but for most of us 
it would be good to have this truth emphasized. The cradle of 
contemplation is the cloister, and the life of the cloister is obedience. 


Watkin WILLIAMS. 


The Foundation of Australia (1786-1800). By Eris O’Brien. 
(Sheed & Ward. 12s. 6d. net.) 


“Sucu is the unity of all history that he who endeavours to tell 
a piece of it must feel that his first sentence tears a seamless web.” 
The truth of this great dictum of Maitland receives a striking 
illustration in this volume by Dr. Eris O’Brien on the foundation 
of Australia. In order to show the history of Australia the author 
finds himself obliged to consider the social system and the criminal 
law of England and of Ireland in the 18th and early 19th centuries, 
and the industrial and agricultural changes that accompanied and, 
to some extent, explained the transportation system which, under 
one form or another, existed as a method of colonization until its 
final abolition in the year 1868. The book carries the story down 
to the year 1800, and contains a promise of another volume which 
will continue the history of transportation to the end of the 
experimental period in 1821. 

The chapter on economic and social conditions in Great 
Britain and Ireland during the 18th century is a masterly piece of 
writing, and makes stark reading. The social history of England in 
the 18th century is summed up in one sentence: “In the changes 
brought about in England we shall emphasize two general features, 
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first, the disappearance of the yeoman farmer and the driving of 
the agricultural labourers into the towns, which created social 
conditions favourable to the growth of crime; and second, the 
attitude of the aristocracy, who, to safeguard their property 
interests against increasing crime, strengthened their position by 
all the machinery of Parliament which was at their disposal.” 

The disappearance of the English yeomanry is recorded by 
Arthur Young. In 1700 there had been about 180,000 freeholders 
in England ; in 1800, Arthur Young was able to state that the small 
freeholders had practically disappeared. The yeoman was the 
social name for the great creation of the English common law the 
liber et legalis homo, the “‘free and lawful man”. The disappearance 
of the yeoman through the action of Parliament marks also the 
economic decline of the free citizen and heralds the appearance of 
the statutory class of “dependent”’ citizens which gives a character 
to the England of ourtime. Again, the destruction of the yeomanry 
and the driving of the labourers into the new industrial towns and 
communities was the occasion out of which arose the system of 
transportation which, Dr. O’Brien truly states, was a sentence 
passed in two circumstances: “It was a condition of pardon 
allowed in many crimes excluded from the benefit of clergy, and 
prior to 1823 was pronounced after it was determined that the 
capital sentence should not be executed. It was also a substantive 
punishment for a great variety of crimes specified by statutes in 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries.” 

“In January 1788 approximately 1000 people were landed at 
Port Jackson ; of this number about 730 were transported pri- 
soners. Such was the inauspicious beginning of the Australian 
Commonwealth.” In the years that followed, the practice of 
transportation continued side by side with an increasing volume 
of immigration of free citizens, It is error to suppose that the 
real founders of Australia were the descendants of the convicts. 
The true founders were the free settlers and their descendants 
and the first generation of the children of the convicts whose lives 
were a protest against the conditions of vice and squalor in which 
they were brought up. And yet, as M. Leroy-Beaulieu has 
said in a passage which is cited in a footnote: “. . . on doit 
s’attendre & ce qu’une colonie qui a recu dans son sein plus de 
75,000 criminels en conserve longtemps la trace et 4 ce qu’il y ait 
sur elle, pendant une ou deux générations, une certaine flétrissure.” 
The stain or taint remains even to this day, and it is a grim fact 
that the majority of the confidence tricksters who prey on society 
in England at this day are Australians or New Zealanders or 
colonials of one sort or another. 

In this volume Dr. Eris O’Brien has shown himself to be a 
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deep and true historian. One will look forward with more than 
usual interest to the completion of his work in the volume that is 
to follow. 

Ricuarp O’SuLLIVAN. 


The Wisdom of God. By the Very Rev. Sergius Bulgakov. 
(Williams & Norgate, 6s. net.) 


In this book the Dean of the Russian Theological Institute of 
Paris has set forth his personal views concerning the Sophia. The 
Sophia (or Wisdom, or Ousia) is the Divine Essence or the God- 
head as opposed to God, the three Persons. This Divine Essence 
is conceived as the sum total of the creaturely, as the created 
universe existing really but potentially and not hypostatically 
within God. This Divine Essence, identified with the totality of 
creation, is “hypostatized”’, i.e. receives a personal, autonomous 
existence outside God through the act of creation. Thus Sophia- 
Wisdom represents (God’s) “dynamic self-revelation in creative 
action, and also in his own life” (p. §3). The Sophia-teaching thus 
shows itself as a quasi-Russian Orthodox elaboration of unalloyed 
German idealism. We say “quasi” because the author himself 
admits that this trend of thought is “by no means dominant in the 
Orthodox Church” (p. 29). 

Elsewhere we have given an exposition and criticism of the 
Sophia-teaching (“Vladimir Soloviev: an Interpretation”, four 
essays in The Eastern Churches Quarterly, 1937), and we refer the 
reader to those essays for a more thorough discussion. May it 
suffice to point out here that all products of idealism are unaccept- 
able to genuine orthodoxy because of the unbridgeable cleft 
between idealistic univocation and the analogy of the phzlosophia 
perennis which alone can agree with Christian dogma. The author 
is very anxious to keep pantheism at as great a distance as 
possible. Whether he succeeds, we doubt. He does not seem to 
see that in sound philosophy it is impossible to speak of God, as 
He is in Himself, as possessing, as having anything whatever ; God 
is exclusively, and in particular, He zs His Essence. God can only 
be, not have. The opposition between these two is the funda- 
mental flaw of idealism in general, and of the Sophia-doctrine in 
particular. The impossibility of reconciling these two stands out 
very strongly in this book, where the word “nevertheless” is the 
keynote of all argument. 

The strenuous efforts with which the author fights “the 
complete stagnation (in which some) see the only guarantee of a 
true faith”, the deeply religious inspiration of his personality, and, 
above all, the almost defiant chivalry with which the author rightly 
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vindicates the central position of our Lady in Christian reality, 
make it a painful affair to devote most of the allowed space to an 
indispensable criticism. 

Dom THEODORE WESSELING. 


The Philosophical Bases of Theism. By G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., 
Ph.D., Lit.D. (Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 


In these Hibbert Lectures Professor Dawes Hicks makes a 
contribution to the philosophic interpretation of religious experi- 
ence, taken as the chief element in man’s total life. He finds a 
general recognition among scientists that the significant rational 
nature of man demands to be treated as the central feature of the 
universe. We have, therefore, to discover the nature and scope 
of human intelligence, and decide what is the actual experience of 
the Superhuman Reality as manifested by cosmic nature and its 
history. 

The analysis shows that feeling is not the central element in 
religious experience, for there is always an intellectual accompani- 
ment of emotional activity. This rational conviction can 
therefore provide the starting position of scientific explanation. 
The racial awareness of God is naturally antecedent to all explana- 
tions, and to the arguments by which the facts are represented. 
These arguments admit, therefore, of an increasingly accurate and 
synthetic exposition, just as in all other realms of philosophy, 
science and art. 

The chapter on the reality of religious experience is admirable, 
and the general value of the lectures survives the occasional 
peculiarity of the individual approach to this supreme subject. 
The epistemology adopted is “mediatist” in tendency, and there- 
fore lends colour to a theory which hesitates to assert that the 
divine element which man experiences is more than a super- 
natural feature of Nature itself. Yet “.. . . the human knower is 
not alone in knowing the facts of nature . . . the human will is 
not alone in striving for the good which it reveres. And that 
surely is what we mean by God—a consciousness that knows all 
that we cannot know... .” 

The cosmological argument expounds the conviction that the 
realm of contingent natures is not the whole of reality, and that it 
depends upon a mode of being which is not contingent but neces- 
sary. A teleological argument can be framed which shows that the 
eventual production of the human mind has been the purpose of 
the evolutionary process “‘all along”, which implies that the 
necessary being is a conscious purposive Agent. Nature manifests 
thoughts which we can understand. 
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There is much indefiniteness in the author’s treatment of the 
relation of God to the world and to the human mind. Were the 
world self-existent would it not be also self-explanatory ? And 
were the human soul an emanation from Deity would there be 
that very separateness of the human and divine mentality which 
the author demands as against Pantheism ? If the “thoughts” of 
God are held to occupy time, why need one hesitate to admit that 
there was an actual first moment of the world’s existence ? Are 
duration and time here confused ? In the light of the author’s 
belief that God’s knowledge is “‘exhaustive and entire” we should 
rather say that the divine thought “occupies eternity’’, and so is 
literally timeless, Artuur L. Revs. 


The Purpose of God. By W. R. Matthews, M.C.V.O., D.Lit., 
D.D. (Nisbet. 75. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Matruews here provides an illuminating discussion of the 
teleological argument concerning the presence and purpose of God. 
The complementariness of the various rational proofs is indicated, 
as well as the fact that all the arguments presuppose an original 
intuition of the meaning of God, which they are intended to con- 
firm. Thus the ontological argument is regarded as an application 
of an inevitable supposition that reality is in harmony with our 
system of natural ideas. The cosmological view discovers that all 
the qualities of finite beings have their unified foundation in 
Deity, while the ethical proof demonstrates that the world is a 
realm of ends and ideals. 

The author considers that any “immanent teleology” advocated 
by evolutionists is insufficient of itself to account for the present 
phase of the universe, especially for the rational and ethical 
genius of man. ‘To explain this we have to appeal to a “‘tran- 
scendant” teleology, which is none other than the purpose of God. 
This conscious purpose to produce a free, spiritual human race, 
being only partially fulfilled in the present world order, carries 
with it the promise of increasing attainment in ages yet to follow. 
God’s activity is not limited to the past and present stages of its 
manifestation. Moreover, the order of providence is not restricted 
to man’s temporal convenience. The Divine Being creates for his 
own sake, as well as for the dignity of man. But surely there is a 
way of explaining God’s communion with men without implying 
that God as such is not self-sufficient or everlastingly complete ? 
What type of insufficiency can that be which has the ability itself 
to supply, at a supposed crisis in its life, all that it needs? Does 
not the very meaning of the attribution of “eternity” to Diety 
include what Dr. Matthews wishes to claim for God’s communion 
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with men ? May not each action of man be directly related to the 
indivisible completeness of an Eternity which is itself the complete 
Nature of the Creator ? 

Further discrimination is to be made between the two mean- 
ings of the phrase “‘purpose of God’’, viz. the Purpose as Itself 
Deity, and the purpose as it may be said to be “in the world”. 
Any confusion of these suggests that God is Anima mundi. Like- 
wise the words “creative Mind”, so often occurring in these 
lectures, is scarcely justified, even to designate the dualism of a 
supreme artist producing new patterns in the fabric of a self- 
existent world, for the isolated desire in God’s own mind does not 
itself affect the world. 

Throughout these lectures teleology is expressed in terms of 
efficient causality, and the emphasis is upon the progressive aspect 
of purposive adaptation rather than on the complementary 
functional aspects, and one may gather from these pages that all 
theories of evolution have been inspired by man’s conviction that 
the superhuman scope of Nature’s progession is evidence of a Will 
that is supreme. Artuur L, Reys. 


The Logic of William of Ockham. By Ernest Moody. (Sheed & 
Ward. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Values and Reality. By Leo Richard Ward. (Sheed & Ward. 
75. 6d. net.) 

Faith and Reason. By Austin G. Schmidt, S.J., and Joseph A. 
Perkins, ALM. (Loyola University Press. $1.) 


Tuese three books illustrate three phases of the revival of Catholic 
philosophy and the renewed interest in recent years in scholastic 
philosophy generally and that of Aquinas in particular. Mr. 
Moody’s study of Ockham is valuable, both in itself and as 
increasing our knowledge of the setting in which Thomism at first 
developed ; Fr. Ward’s work is concerned with the application of 
the ethical principles of Plato and St. Thomas to modern prob- 
lems, and their contacts with the ideas of modern American 
philosophers, while Faith and Reason is quite simply an outline of 
apologetics for the senior classes in schools, of which the earlier 
part is a clear exposition for a practical purpose of some of the 
main themes of natural theology. This last book is so sensibly 
and clearly written that it should prove most useful in helping 
young people to a reasonable faith. 

Ockham’s philosophy, whether in his own writing or Mr. 
M oody’s exposition, is certainly not of this straightforward and 
translucent kind. It is a misfortune that the works of so many 
of the contemporaries and successors of St. Thomas, even the 
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greatest, are not at present generally available for study in any 
authentic version. ‘This book does something, perhaps much, to 
dispel our ignorance of one of the most influential of the philoso- 
phers of the Middle Ages, but it is notorious that individual inter- 
pretations of philosophic writings are as divergent as are such 
interpretations of the Bible. In this respect the official approval 
given by the Church to the teaching of St. ‘Thomas may have an 
unfortunate effect as tending—by an unconscious prejudice— 
to induce a commentator on some other philosopher to “harmon- 
ize” his opinions with those of St. Thomas. Whether such a 
prejudice has operated here on behalf of William of Ockham 
cannot yet be determined ; but at any rate this English philosopher 
is presented to us by Mr. Moody as a reformer of the abuses of 
Aristotelianism ; as being, on the whole, an upholder of that 
philosophy in much the same sense as St. Thomas, and as a critic 
of Scotish variations. In the author’s view he is in no sense the 
forerunner of modern empiricism and nominalism, as he has 
commonly been depicted. The contention that Porphyry made 
havoc of the Aristotelian division of the predicables by the intro- 
duction of species as a fifth predicable is no doubt in a sense 
justified, but it is difficult to see how such a rejection of it as was 
made by Ockham can fail to lead to consequences quite inconsistent 
with the views expressed by St. Thomas on the nature of universals. 
This suggestion seems to be confirmed by the summaries of the 
answers, which, according to the author, Ockham gives to Porphyry’ s 
questions about universals (p. 94). The book, however, is 
certainly not intended to show that Ockham’s philosophy is in 
agreement with that of St. Thomas, except in so far as both 
of them were trying to give a true interpretation of Aristotelianism, 
but its thesis is that Ockham was not a nominalist and was a good 
Aristotelian. No doubt if the second plea be made good the first 
will also be justified. As the author says: “Only Aristotle himself 
is qualified to say who is to be called an authentic Aristotelian, and 
he is beyond the reach of our appeals” ; nevertheless, this book is 
a persuasive argument in favour of Ockham, and if the problem 
does not admit of a definitive solution it is no less attractive on 
that account. It is certainly a gain to have the new light that is 
thrown on one of the most abused of the mediaeval-school men 
which this work gives us. 

Fr. Ward is concerned in Values and Reality not with history 
but with the moral life today. His book contains, however, a 
good deal of information about recent American ethical ideas, but 
whether it is destined to achieve the aim of the author to be “ 
preface to sane living” is doubtful since, though its principles are 
sound, it lacks grip. 
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Spiritual Life and Progress. By David of Augsburg. ‘Translated 
by Dominic Devas, O.F.M. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 


2 vols. 65. each.) 


Tue three books entitled De Exterioris et Interioris Hominis 
Composttione here translated by Father Devas were at first published 
as the work of St. Bonaventure and later, in part, attributed to 
St. Bernard. Friar David’s authorship was finally established by 
the Quaracchi editors in 1899. It was not, however, the association 
of these great names which explained the high esteeem in which 
it was held during the Middle Ages, but the intrinsic value of the 
work containing the medullam evangelicae perfectionts. 

The author’s chief concern is to lay the foundations of solid 
goodness: “Of lofty and sublime things I know nothing” (Vol. I, 
p. 3). He insists on the value of Holy Communion, but, living at 
the time of the fourth Lateran Council, he thinks that weekly 
communion is sufficient for those who are not priests. Neverthe- 
less he recommends frequent confession—even three times in the 
week. The three powers of the soul are elevated in the pursuit of 
sanctity: “The perfection in this life of the understanding .. . 
God is perceived . . . by a radiant clearness of the soul rapt in 
contemplation. .. . The perfection of the will is to become by 
love one spirit with God . . . of the memory . . . to rest sweetly 
in God” (Vol. I, pp. 85-86). He insists on the liberty of the 
spirit in prayer for this same end: ‘““That is the best prayer which 
brings a man to the deepest delight in God” (Vol. II, p. 169). All 
his teaching is marked by sober common sense, a deep under- 
standing of human nature and experience of men together with 
great spiritual insight. 

Besides the novices and the junior professed for whom these 
books were written, “others, such as we, simple in spiritual things” 
(Vol. I, p. 58), will derive great benefit from the study of this very 
readable translation of the works of an accepted master of the 
spiritual life. E. Q. 


The Holy Ghost and His Work in Souls. By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., 
M.A., D.D. (Sheed & Ward, 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Forgotten Paraclete. By Mgr. J. R. Maurice Landrieux. 
Translated by D. Leahy. Edited by W. Henry, S.J. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. 35. 6d. net.) 


A new book about the Holy Ghost is a welcome event ; for we 
think when we see it announced that now at last we shall have the 
wherewithal to increase our devotion to the Paraclete. Does 
Father Leen’s book fill the bill ? 

It has had a good Press, and in many respects it deserves it. It 
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is theology, and it is devotion ; which is to say that it is a solidly 
theological book yet written for purposes of devotion, to “‘popu- 
larize the wonders of Catholic theology”, and “to give the ordinary 
reader a working knowledge of the divine life imparted by the 
Holy Ghost to the souls of the just”. But it is too long and there- 
fore likely to defeat its own purpose, for it tires and bores where it 
should quicken and arouse. Each chapter of twenty pages or so 
could have been written in four or five pages without any detriment 
to clarity. Who wants to read a lengthy dissertation on life in 
general in order to lead up to the title of the Holy Ghost as “the 
life of the soul” ? Or pages on the difference between gifts, 
presents, and presentations in order to lead up to the title of the 
“Donum Dei” ? 

However, those who like a long book for their spiritual reading 
will be able to browse at leisure in its lush pastures. 

The Forgotten Paraclete is a second book on the Holy Ghost which 
covers much of the same ground as the first, and which corrects the 
fault of the first in that it is short and concise. It is also apparently 
badly translated, for we can hardly imagine the French original 
being quite so dull. But—aren’t spiritual writers sometimes 
peculiar ? Take this for an example. The author is writing of the 
gift of piety and describes the nature of its counterfeit, false piety. 
“It is a vain, accommodating piety, half worldly, half Christian, and 
quite satisfied with this division, being at home in either. It passes 
quite unconsciously from the Church to the theatre ; goes to Holy 
Communion in the morning, and spends the night in the ball- 
room ; leaves pious books side by side on the table with the worst 
novels,” 

The present reviewer is bound by the Synods of Westminster, 
and therefore may not go to the theatre in this country; but he 
is quite certain he would if he could, and equally certain he would 
say Mass next morning. His Breviary sometimes lies on the table 
side by side with a novel which might very well get classed by 
Mgr. Landrieux as among the worst. Well, well ! 


C. E. E. 


The Village Carpenter. By Walter Rose. (Cambridge University 
Press, 85. 6d. net.) 


To a number of young and not-so-young people trying to keep 
themselves from being cast away in the world of life and work of 
the twentieth century, George Sturt’s (“George Bourne”) The 
W heelwright’s Shop has been one of two or three sheet-anchors (the 
pertinent writings of Eric Gill have been another) ; the appearance 
of The Village Carpenter from the same publishers will make them 
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eagerly ask whether Mr. Rose has indeed done for an allied trade 
what Sturt did for his, 

Sturt was a wheelwright turned author (his grandfather had 
bought the Farnham business in 1810). Mr. Rose is a commercial 
traveller who has returned to the trade of his father and grand- 
father in Buckinghamshire, but now rather as a “gothic craftsman” 
than as a village carpenter. Both writers had the object of setting 
down an objective account of the practice of a country trade before 
it should be too late, and certainly Mr. Rose’s book will live on 
the handy shelf next to Sturt’s. Whether it will be taken down so 
often is another matter. Both trades are described principally as 
they were towards the end of last century, but The Wheelwright’s 
Shop was published fourteen years ago and since then the collapse 
of tradesmanship has gone on apace, with the inevitable effect of 
making the past appear more and more “picturesque”. ‘This appears 
in Mr. Rose’s book as a tendency to sentimental moralizing : “the 
old timber threshing-barn stripped of its original thatch and 
covered with sheets of galvanized iron is a sacrilege that no right- 
thinking person can view with comfort of mind”—George Sturt 
would never have written like that. 

On the other hand, it would not be fair to judge The Village 
Carpenter solely by comparison, Fifty years ago the scope of 
Carpentry was much wider than it is now—it covered practically 
all work with wood except that of the wheelwright—and we are 
given precious information about work on house and farm, wind- 
mills and water-mills, roofs, pumps, furniture for the living and 
the dead, the tools and timber with which it was done, and the 
men whodidit. The text is elucidated by thirty-one reproductions 
of excellent photographs and there area number of useful diagrams. 


L. E. 


Gael Over Glasgow. By Edward Shiels. (Sheed & Ward. 
75. 6d. net.) 


Two outstanding qualities—sincerity and knowledge of the Glas- 
gow shipyards—which are the story’s setting. Brian O’Neill hates 
the squalor and sub-humanity of Glasgow life, longs for the High- 
lands, But it is not the work which is wrong. “Old Sannie would 
not have changed places with anyone. The love of his craft was 
there. The delight in skill, the joy of muscles working in perfect 
co-ordination with eye and brain, the pride in a job well done. 
These things went deep into a man’s nature.”” Not the work, but 
the system that uses the work: “They had been born and reared 
to injustice and now looked on it as quite normal. ... Wages 
were wages. A just reward for one’s labour was unknown... . 
He and his mates left the slums every morning to build palatial 
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liners that were the wonder of the world ; suffered, struggled, and 
sweated to build the world’s food carriers ; and returned each night 
to the slums again, to the frying-pan, the sink, and the one lavatory 
for three families. ... They fought for shorter hours or an 
increase of a shilling or two. But a just reward! It wasn’t even 
talked about.” These essentials of the situation (“it’s only sheer 
stupidity that men should have to fight for bread in an age of 
plenty”) emerge from this story of Brian and his friends, the 
Clydebank, the strike, the “Queen Mary”, in spite of the faults in 
the telling. These are many and disastrous. Characters, with 
exceptions, tend to be two-dimensional ; sentiment tends to creak ; 
above all, there is drastic need of cutting : conversations intermin- 
ably flag, descriptions in spite of creative flashes fail to grip. The 
real value of the best of the book is apt to be lost in the poorer 


material which surrounds it. G. V. 
Dyarchy in Practice. By A. Appadorai, M.A., Ph.D. (Longmans. 
Qs. net.) 


One hopeful sign in favour of the new administration in India is 
the number of excellent books dealing with government affairs 
which have been written of late years by Indian students them- 
selves. In these books they show an extraordinary capacity both for 
estimating the facts and for looking into the future, qualities 
which anyone who knows the Indian recognizes as characteristic, 
though he may have doubted his power of applying them in the 
political field. Dyarchy in Practice is an excellent illustration of 
what we mean. The Montagu-Chelmsford Reform (i.e. the 
system of Dyarchy in India), has been in operation for sixteen 
years ; at the further turn of the wheel Mr. Appadorai looks back 
and studies its working, with a view to learning lessons that may 
be of use in directing the new machine. With the greatest 
industry he has studied Dyarchy in all the provinces of India; he 
has quoted witnesses of every shade; he had kept his own views 
so severely in the background that only when summing up at the 
end may we guess what those views are. Briefly, he considers that 
the system, never from the beginning whole-heartedly accepted by 
anyone, contained in itself the seeds of its own destruction. The 
conflict between two authorities, the overlapping of Transferred 
and Reserved subjects, the provocation to hinder administration 
where it could not be checked, the jealousy in the use of public 
funds, the false idea that such a system was a training in responsi- 
bility, all these points are admirably proved, in such a way as to 
convince at least one reader. From these the lessons for the future 
may be learnt. We congratulate the author on a patient, sober, 
balanced piece of work. A.G. 
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The Challenge of the North-West Frontier. A contribution to 
World Peace. By C. F. Andrews. (Allen & Unwin. 6s. 
and 35. 6d.) 


He is a bold man who would settle the problem of the North-West 
Frontier as he would settle a local strike ; and Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
as we have had reason to know during the last twenty years, is 
nothing if not bold in all that has to do with India. In The 
Challenge of the North-West Frontier, while taking the constant 
conflicts on the frontier as his theme, he really deals with a much 
larger subject ; really he is, as of old, an out-and-out champion of 
Indian self-government. 

We do not propose to discuss his conclusions, whether with 
regard to India in general or with regard to the frontier tribes, or 
even with regard to world peace ; we would only question at least 
some of his arguments. He speaks of the fear of Russia being at the 
root of British frontier policy. No one acquainted with the 
frontier would say that fear of Russia had been a primary motive 
for more than forty years. The Pamir Boundary Settlement 
long since removed that bogey. At the same time he champ- 
ions the peace-loving demonstrations of Russia; we reply, on 
the evidence of facts even in India, that Russia can be a danger 
in other ways than by war. He speaks of the tribesmen as if they 
were dalesmen of Yorkshire ; no one who knows them would be 
so deceived. 

As for the rest of his argument, we sympathize with much that 
he says: his condemnation of ruthless destruction, his demand for 
greater trust, his warning of the storm that may be brewing in the 
Far East. Nevertheless, we do not draw from these the same con- 
clusions as Mr. Andrews ; we believe that those in higher places in 
India are no less willing than he, when they judge the time ripe, 
to give to the Indian people, and not least to the North-West 
Frontier, the things that are for their peace. A.G. 


Thunder over Europe. By H.Gigon, Ph.D. (Sands &Co. 35 6d. net.) 


THE aim of this handbook of modern politics, according to a state- 
ment on the wrapper, is “invoking principle versus panic in 
the new social adjustments”. It is a fair description of the 
book, and that is the measure of its value at a moment when fear 
is driving so many who ought to know better into the Fascist or 
Communist camps. Dr. Gigon examines (and finds wanting) all 
the modern political “isms”: Fascist State and Western “Neo- 
Democracy” seem to him as little praiseworthy in the long run 
as the Communist and Nazi achievements. He points us rather to 
something between these conflicting loyalties and above them all ; 
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he calls it Christian Democracy, which he claims has actually been 
embodied in Switzerland, especially in the early centuries of the 
Swiss Confederation : a decentralized form of government by and 
for the people, firmly established on the rights of God rather than 
the rights of man. 

It is good in these days to read somebody who still has confidence 
in the appeal to reason instead of to blind loyalties and herd 
instinct. Politics is the main theme, but the author often has to 
touch upon economic issues, and his touch is sure as far as it goes ; 
but he thinks always of such matters as something between em- 
ployers and employed, and seems definitely ignorant of the part 
played by Finance-Capital and the irresponsibility of its present 
control. Unless this is recognized, political discussion tends to 
become unreal. Dr. Gigon is readable for his strong common 
sense rather than for anything sparkling in his style. Nevertheless, 
one often comes across an arresting remark, such as: “‘Religion and 
force are like the two indicators of a barometer ; when one is up 
the other is down.” Or this: “In spite of the fashionable principle 
of nationality, a nation is not a State. ... Switzerland, for 
instance, is the very negation of the principle of nationality.” 


F. H. D. 


The Absent-minded Revolution. By |. L. Benvenisti. (Sands & Co. 
35. 6d. net.) 


Wuen efforts are made now and then to save the Malvern Hills— 
just about the most precious little bit of all England—from being 
destroyed by quarrying for the profit of those who “own” them, 
somebody is sure to defend the quarries on the ground that they 
“provide employment”. Such an incident, revealing such 
appalling subversion of so many true values, should make us all the 
more grateful for industrious writers like Mr. Benvenisti, able and 
willing to clear a way for us through the jungles of stupidity and 
injustice which are the economic “system” of today. 

The distributist solution is now being advocated by some very 
able writers. In the realm of economics, Mr. Benvenisti is a worthy 
successor to Mr. Belloc, with the added equipment (which Mr. 
Belloc has never had the time or the inclination to provide himself 
with) of a determination to understand and analyse the monetary 
factor. By the “absent-minded revolution” he means that 
England is being committed to a state-capitalist planning move- 
ment that is to all intents and purposes equivalent to what exists 
in Russia—the aim here being to preserve the system by which 
capital wealth is used not to produce what is most necessary but 
what is most likely to produce tribute. Monopoly, mal-distribu- 
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tion of capital wealth, re-investment of surpluses, chain-stores, 
advertising, pyramid-building (sterile work for the sake of employ- 
ment), public works (by which, for some obscure reason, he always 
means unproductive enterprises)—these are some of the things the 
author dislikes, and he has useful things to say on all of them. 
Unfortunately it seems as if he may be ready to sacrifice spiritual 
and cultural freedom to economic ; at any rate, he looks hopefully 
to the “surgical operations” of the Fascist dictators, while thinking, 
however, that they under-estimate the difficulty of forcing a 
capitalist system to satisfy men’s fundamental physical needs. 
Another point which the present reviewer would cavil at is an 
exaggerated kind of waste-not-want-not feeling which makes the 
author wish to deny the undeniable facts of potential abundance. 
The resources of the planet are for practical purposes infinite, and 
the modern conquest of nature ought to result (as Pius XI says in 
Quadragesimo Anno, no. 75) in plenty of the necessities and even 
the comforts of life for all men. But one of the attractions of 
Mr. Benvenisti is that his opinions are always developing, and mean- 
while everything he says is worth attending to. -Some day maybe 
he will give us a definition of “ownership”. Distributists talk 
about ownership all the time, but leave us to guess what they mean 


by it. F. H. D. 


Peaceful Change. A Symposium edited by C. A. W. Manning. 
(Macmillan. 5s. net.) 


Lectures delivered at the London School of Economics; their 
subject-matter determined by the programme of the International 
Studies Conference at Paris, which concerned itself with the 
possibilities of peaceful settlement of outstanding international 
problems, in particular that of colonies and raw materials. Professor 
Webster gives a lucid statement of the problem in general terms ; 
Professor Toynbee examines the possibilities in the light of past 
history ; the former lays full emphasis on the dynamism of world 
society, and therefore the necessity of constant change, and on the 
fact that a rearrangement of frontiers is useless if the frontiers 
remain barriers ; and this last conclusion is reinforced by Professor 
Robbins, who shows that while colonies are negatively useful from 
the point of trade, yet the real enemy of international order is 
nationalist restrictionism—‘“so long as the right of territorial 
jurisdiction carries with it the right of restriction, so long the war 
of all against all is implicit”. ‘The conclusion similarly of Professor 
Gregory’s paper on the “Economic Basis of Revisionism” is that 
economically it is not territorial transfer but “tariff concessions and 
the open door that are really needed”. Dr. Mair then discusses the 
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non-economic factors of the problem, which in fact today loom so 
large ; Dr. Mannheim discusses the psychology of war : the effect 
of insecurity and frustration, the necessity of an outlet—a valuable 
paper, though inconclusive ; Dr. Lauterpacht deals with the legal 
aspect : the need of an international legislature, backed by at least 
negative sanctions, and the possibilities of other methods failing 
this. Professor Manning summarizes and, inconclusively, con- 
cludes. Though disappointing to those who look for an inclusive 
survey of the whole general problem, the book does nevertheless 
offer a valuable collection of data and argument, introduces the 
central problems, and indicates clearly the possible lines of approach. 
G. V. 


Tradition and Modernism in Politics. By A. J. Penty. (Sheed & 
Ward. 5s. net.) 


Tuerearestill a few Englishmen who make use of their own minds, 
but there is one less since Arthur Penty died a short time ago, 
fortunately leaving behind him this very valuable little book. In 
this country we have had a succession of famous artist-craftsmen 
who feel themselves obliged to turn aside to what may be called 
“social dynamics”, and Penty, even more than Eric Gill, carried 
on the very English tradition which goes back to Morris and 
Ruskin—or should we say to Blake and beyond ? Penty is a clear- 
sighted realist, acquainted with all parties but quite free from any 
attachment to party formulas; and hence his considerable 
influence on all, even in days as far back as the New Age under 
Orage. Penty agrees with the money-reformers, but makes 
clearly and easily the appropriate comments on the Douglasites. 
He is a distributist, but understands that most men dread responsi- 
bility and would rather be employees than small-owners. He 
looks favourably on the Italian régime, yet condemns the totali- 
tarian State and the Abyssinian war. His whole social outlook is 
Catholic and even papal, but his fifth chapter (on why the mediaeval 
Church failed in the problem of usury) should be forcibly read to 
every prelate and theologian. 

Penty’s own distinctive contribution to economics is two-fold. 
He insists that the problém of machinery is central, that machinery 
and its uses must be controlled in the public interest, not merely 
exploited by greed. “The Great War, Communism, Fascism, 
Nazism, the New Deal, were all implicit in the suppression of 
the Luddite riots”, when society refused to face the problem of 
machinery. Secondly, he asserts strenuously that price-fixing 
(meaning wholesale prices, presumably, and he includes the fixing 
of wages and rents) is the first step, rather than the last, towards a 
Vol. 202 M 
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just money system and the solution of the problems of property, 
credit and usury. It was to maintain fixed and just prices (including 
wages) that the mediaeval guilds existed, and if the guilds had been 
extended outside the towns all would have been well. A certain 
refreshing absoluteness of assertion is one of Mr. Penty’s charac- 
teristics, and the present reviewer would have been grateful to 
have a reference (for instance) for the statement that mediaeval 
usury was a specially rural phenomenon. But let there be no 


mistake—references or no references, this is emphatically a book to 
be read. F. H. D. 


The Blue Bed and Other Stories. By Glyn Jones. (Cape. 75. 6d 
net.) 


THESE are stories about which even the most diplomatic of critics 
will fail to be neutral. For Mr. Jones, like caviare and cubism, 
invites an extremity both of adoration and abuse. ‘To most people 
his mysticism will be maddening, his violence will seem crudity, his 
exquisite prose a sham. Others will as emphatically feel that here 
is a portent to shame for ever those efficient manufacturers of the 
pleasant pastiche and the evident plot, for whose health the cir- 
culating libraries must daily pray. 

The mining valleys of South Wales are the setting for these 
stories. “Born in the Ystrad Valley”, the longest, is also the least 
satisfactory, for Mr. Jones’s genius is best seen in the simple incident 
or the single character. The brief sketch called “The Kiss” illus- 
trates his method and his triumph. A disgusting wound is 
gradually revealed with the undoing of bandages: the horrified 
watcher kisses the wound. This simple happening is endowed with 
a tremendous significance ; Mr. Jones enriches an exact picture 
with that deliberate sort of under-statement which alone makes 
tragedy tolerable. The faults he has—occasional bathos, unneces- 
sary obscurity—are the generous and transient faults of adolescence : 
his achievement is a prose that can only be described as brilliant. 

J. A. E. 


The Land of Wales. By Eiluned and Peter Lewis. (Batsford. 
75. Od. net.) 


116 PaAGEs of text and 127 illustrations for 75. 6d.—how do 
Messrs. Batsforddo it ? That is their affair—ours is to be grateful. 
The illustrations are not only well reproduced (from photographs), 
they are extremely well selected and every part and aspect of 
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Wales is represented : outstanding are the pictures of Dinas Bran, 
of Cwm Rhondda, and of the Garreg Ddu reservoir with the 
significant roofless cottage in the foreground, and I have rarely 
seen the contrast between engineering good sense and architec- 
tural sentimentality better shown than by-the juxtaposition of the 
town-halls of Cardiff and Swansea; only one picture seriously 
misses the point, and that is of Castell Carreg Cennan, taken from 
too close up, so that its precipice is lost. 

We should not have complained had this been only a picture- 
book, but in fact the text is an excellent account of Wales and its 
life and no mere guide-book essay about natural scenery. Eiluned 
and Peter Lewis do not ignore the coalfields and their neighbour- 
hood and give a whole chapter to the industrial era; but their 
treatment of it is not free from a romantic tinge, and there is none 
of that boiling indignation that the theme demands. The first 
part of the chapter on religion is reasonably accurate, but the 
authors are more at home in dealing with that eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century nonconformity which saved the Welsh intel- 
lectually, morally and spiritually, and has been formative of the 
nation as it is today. 

The Land of Wales covers a great deal of ground (in more senses 
than one) in its 116 pages, and there is very little of importance that 
is left out (penzllion-singing, hwyl, and “charming” deserve at least 
a reference). ‘The book is a truly valuable addition to the British 
Heritage series, not least because the authors give a wide and 
co-ordinated view of their subject in a surprisingly small space. 


Scots Mercenary Forces in Ireland. By G. A. Hayes-McCoy. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne. 16s. net.) 


Tue subject of the relations, cultural and political, of Ireland with 
Scotland, and vice versa, is a large theme which, so far, has not been 
debated with any tolerable degree of fullness, The present book is 
an essay towards the discussion of a relatively small part of the 
subject mentioned, and, done with care and a just sense of the 
interest and historical importance of the theme, it is in all ways 
satisfactory work within the limits proposed to it by the author. 
But the want of a preface to the undertaking, in which should be 
set forth a brief general account of the relations glanced at above, 
is an omission on the part of Mr. Hayes-McCoy’s study that the 
student will deplore and the general reader find somewhat 
embarrassing. The greatness and complexity of the theme cer- 
tainly need some such introductory explanation. Also, the book 
ends very abruptly, no attempt being made by the author to wind 
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up the different threads of his narrative in a series of reflexions 
proper to the nature of his subject. 

The “Gallo-glasses” were mercenaries who went from Scotland 
into Ireland in order to help the latter to overcome the English 
power, and, strictly speaking, the period of their efflorescence is 
well marked in history. They were most numerous and powerful 
during the sixteenth century, the period of their decline syn- 
chronizing with the Union that set James VI of Scotland on the 
English throne. It was this change of fortune in respect of the 
Scottish crown that in the event put a period to the “Gallo-glass” 
adventure. 

The book introduces us to a mass of intrigue, of negotiation and 
counter-negotiation, some of which is interesting, and, historically, 
of importance, but a deal of which is trivial and trifling, no matter 
how proper to the main theme it may be. If Mr. Hayes-McCoy, 
who by the way is a very able and painstaking investigator, had 
“cut the cackle” somewhat as it were, and devoted the space so 
reclaimed to historical exposition and explanation, the opinion of 
the present reviewer is that he would have produced a better work. 
Still, what he has produced is a compilation of which each time- 
period student must needs take notice, and others will read (in 
part at least) with lively interest. 

RUAVAIDH ERsKINE OF Marr. 


English Cavalcade. By W.J. Blyton. (Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Biyton is known from his Rolling Year and Country Airs as 
one who knows and loves the English countryside and its life. 
In English Cavalcade he traverses the land in all directions, not 
stopping short at what he calls the “Celtic Outlands”, seeing it 
all (and seeing it thus deliberately) through the eyes and the words 
of poets and other writers, with quotations from whom his pages 
are pied. As an indication of his scope, the first three pages of 
his 13-page index contain the names of over 60 authors and books 
and over 100 places, and his map has the names of writing-people 
all over it (very few counties are exempt—we have to fly for refuge 
to Northumberland or the west and south of Wales)—it is, not, 
indeed, the reductio ad absurdum but the uttermost limit of the 
“Hardy country”, “Mary Webb country”, “Bronté country” 
business. We are sorry that we can regard Mr. Blyton’s book— 
packed with information and appreciation gracefully conveyed— 
only as one more encouragement to the sophisticated townsman 
to regard the country simply as an intellectual and physical 


recreation-ground—the outlands of the “green-belt”’. 
at. O FP. 
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Christ and Womankind. By Peter Ketter, D.D. Translated by 
Isabel McHugh. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 18s. net.) 


THERE are some who maintain, and maintain strongly, that 
feminism, the requirements of industry, and other influences of 
our time have had the paradoxical and unhealthy result of approxi- 
mating the female human being more closely to the male and vice 
versa, while at the same time producing an artificial and dangerous 
state of rivalry between the sexes, ‘To those who think thus, such 
a book as this may appear inopportune, in so far as its professed 
emphasis is on womankind rather than on humankind; on the 
other hand, women in these days are so ruthlessly exploited that 
a serious recall to the fact of the sacred personality and dignity of 
all human beings, and therefore of women no less than men, is to 
be welcomed. 

Dr. Ketter divides his work into four parts. The first deals with 
the status of women before Christ, in heathendom and in Israel ; 
the second with Christ’s gifts to and requirements of womankind, 
and the third (and longest) with individual women in the life of 
Jesus ; and it is herein that Dr. Ketter is at his best, for from his 
chair of New Testament exegesis at the diocesan seminary of Trier 
his reputation as a scriptural scholar has gone far and wide. The 
last and shortest section is concerned with women of the apostolic 
age. The book is long, erudite and well documented, but it must 
not be supposed that for that reason it is not suitable for general 
reading. Its popularity on the Continent, where it has been 
translated into several languages, is great, and indeed the spiritual 
quality of the writing is not to be resisted. This is particularly 
notable in the chapter on religious virginity, though elsewhere the 
tone is a shade less lofty than Dr. von Hildebrand’s writing on 
marriage. 

A special word of praise is due to the translator, who has done 


her difficult task extremely well. pa 


The Church of the Multiplying of the Loaves and Fishes. By 
Alfons M. Schneider. Edited by A. A. Gordon. Translated 
by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. (Coldwell. 15s. net.) 


A CHAPEL commemorating our Lord’s multiplying of loaves and 
fishes (Matt. xiv, 15-21) was built at the reputed place of the 
miracle, at Tabgha on the north-west coast of the Sea of Galilee, 
probably in the days of St. Joseph of Palestine (“Count Joseph” ; 
d.¢c. 356), and a church there is mentioned by the pilgrim Etheria 
(“Silvia”), c. 385. It was destroyed probably early in the seventh 
century and was never rebuilt. Remains of the basilican building 
have long been known, and the land on which they stand was part 
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of a purchase made by German Catholics in 1886; systematic 
excavation was undertaken in 1932 by Father Koppel, S.J., under 
the direction of Dr. A. E. Mader, assisted by Dr. A. M. Schneider. 
Great and generous interest was taken in the work by Major 
Gordon of Bridge of Allan, and it is to his enthusiasm that we owe 
the English publication of the report of the excavation (first issued 
in Collectanea Therosolymitana, Vol. IV, 1934). 

The principal interest of the discoveries made lies in the mosaic 
floors, and among the numerous illustrations and plans in this book 
there are thirty-three full-page plates, excellently reproduced from 
photographs, of some very beautiful details of them, Birds, plants 
and buildings are represented, but there are no Christian symbols 
except the fish and a basket of loaves, which here have a double 
significance. ‘The text of the report is primarily of interest to 
archaeologists and biblical students, but the illustrations will gain 
for it a far wider public. L. E. 


First Commandment. By Martin Niemdller. (Hodge. 6s. net.) 

Germany’s New Religion. By Wilhelm Hauer, Karl Heim, and 
Karl Adam. Translated by T. S. K. Scott-Craig, M.A., B.D., 
and R. E. Davies, M.A., B.A. (Allen & Unwin. 6s. net.) 


Wuite the Catholic reviewer must inevitably find points of dis- 
agreement in the sermons of a Protestant pastor, he must admire 
the sincere faith, the high courage and the shrewd appreciation of 
the problems of the age which are constantly manifested in the 
first of these volumes. In the earlier sermons there is an inclination 
to accept National-Socialism as a national reawakening not incom- 
patible with Christianity ; but before the end of 1933 the bold 
pastor is showing up the movement as seeking salvation through the 
works of the law and allowing Faith in Christ “‘a/so to remain’’. 
Lent 1934 is frankly recognized as a “time of sifting”; in 
September 1934 “the storm has broken”. ‘Twelve months later 
the Nazis must have been infuriated to hear that “the Jewish 
people . . . was disgraced because of its positive Christianity”? ! 
(Perfectly true, for they rejected a Messia who would not serve 
merely national ends.) The last sermon speaks of peace, but of a 
peace which is not of this world and therefore it is consistent to 
accept with all its fearful consequences the truth of Pastor 
Niemdller’s words in an earlier discourse : “Now we are fighting for 
the Cross, for faith or unbelief, for the sovereignty of the crucified 
Christ or the sovereignty of the prince of this world. And we 
must not dream of peace.”’ 

Germany’s New Religion is valuable less as an exposition of the 
principles of the German Faith Movement than as an outline of 
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the Nazi view of religion and the Christian answer to it. It is not 
at all difficult for both the Protestant and Catholic contributors to 
show the weakness of the new religion on rational grounds, and 
Dr. Karl Adam especially shows positively how the fundamental 
needs of the German nature are fulfilled through Christ. But the 
response cannot be made widely known in Germany, and the 
tragedy lies in the fact that the false religion is being forced upon 
the unreasoning masses with all the means at the disposal of an 
all-powerful State. EpWaRD QUINN. 


Retreat from Armageddon. By Muriel Jaeger. (Duckworth. 6s. net.) 


“Wat shall we do when the next world war breaks out ?” ask 
the publishers—a blurb that should not be allowed ; for as Pierre- 
Henri Simon has remarked, t/ y a, bélas ! trop de chances pour qu'un 
de ces mots prochains sonne l heure des armes ; et sttrement elle sonnera st 
nous la croyons fatale. However, Miss Jaeger suggests an answer : 
“«T,’ said Aspasia Larpent, ‘shall refuse to wear a gas-mask.’ ” 
And then the war came (“no one had wanted it, but everyone had 
counted too far on the other side’s not wanting it. . . . Everyone 
had bluffed too far. No politician could now withdraw without 
personal disgrace and damnation.”) “Like every other thinking 
person, Aspasia had not the smallest doubt that the present war 
would destroy civilization” ; there seemed only one sensible thing 
to do: “smothering a childish impulse towards the futile heroism 
of staying in London”, she accepted the invitation of Dominic, 
leader of a new ‘Decameron’, to join his house-party in Wales. 
And while London burns, modernizing Boccaccio’s technique, they 
discuss the civilization that is passing, the causes of its failure, the 
problem of whether another ending might have been possible. 

The psychologist, the philosopher, the social worker, the 
biologist, the simple-lifer, the schoolmaster, the portrait-painter, 
the expert in the eighteenth century, offer their contribution to 
the post mortem : does the faculty of detached thought inevitably 
mean ruin, implying lack of motive power ? Or was our fault a too 
great faith in human nature, and must civilization necessarily 
collapse once the élite has tried to pass on to the masses blessings 
they will be unable to cope with ? Could eugenics, coupled with 
a religious devotion to racial ideals, have saved us ? Could biology, 
if given time, have produced the superman needed to deal with the 
complexities of our world and control them? The discussion is 
animated and fascinating ; the story is extremely well told; the 
characters are delightfully drawn ; the commentary of the whole 
book upon our civilization is searching and absorbing. 


G. V. 
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Britain in Europe, 1789 to 1914. By R. W. Seton-Watson. 
(Cambridge University Press. 30s. net.) 


In his foreword the author modestly says that his work is but an 
experiment which originated in his own need for a clear and 
connected survey of the main problem of Britain throughout the 
last century and a half. The publication since the War in most 
European countries of an enormous mass of diplomatic documents 
has given the contemporary historian considerable advantages 
against his predecessors in the field of historic research, advantages 
of which Dr. Seton-Watson has availed himself very judiciously. 
The 700 pages of his important work cover the ground of England’s 
foreign policy from the late 18th century to the eve of the Great 
War. A short introductory chapter gives a brief but com- 
prehensive survey of the genesis of English foreign policy from 
Wolsey, “England’s first great Foreign Minister”, to William III, 
when, according to the Whig theory, “foreign policy in any modern 
sense of the word began”’. 

Within the limited scope of a review it is impossible to do justice 
to this scholarly and withal eminently readable work, which 
deserves detailed study. But some quotations may give an idea 
of its quality. Sir Edward Grey’s dictum that “British Foreign 
Ministers have been guided by what seems to them to be the 
immediate interest of this country, without making elaborate 
calculations for the future”’, a fact the Continent, with its deeply 
ingrained notion of a “‘perfide Albion” ever pursuing some deep- 
laid and consistent policy of greed and self-interest, has failed to 
grasp, is amplified by Dr. Seton-Watson when he writes : “Viewed 
realistically, British policy is the natural expression of the national 
character with its defects and qualities. . . . It is not surprising 
that foreign governments should have... failed or simply 
refused to distinguish between the daring and rapacity of individual 
adventurers and the settled policy of an inactive government at 
home which at the end reaped many a harvest sown without its 
knowledge.” 

Speaking of the English attitude towards the French Revolution 
Dr. Seton-Watson makes this reflection that “these events offer 
a key to British psychology which has in no way lost its value after 
the lapse of a century and a half. They show that a blend of 
hesitation, detachment, and ignorance does not necessarily spell 
degeneracy, and the very men who showed such extreme reluctance 
to take the fateful plunge could develop a stubborn staying-power, 
an elasticity of resistance, such as outweighed countless blunders 
and miscalculations, and simply refused to accept failure.” The 
essence of England’s foreign policy has remained today, with 
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certain inevitable modifications, the same as it was in Pitt’s time: 
sea power and the control of the Mediterranean 

If we may venture a criticism, it would seem to us that as 
regards Napoleon the writer has departed from his usual impartial- 
ity and makes the great Corsican rather too much “the villain of 
the play” ; maybe this is explicable by the Englishman’s inveterate 
detestation of dictators, a proof of which we see today in the 
prevailing attitude towards Mussolini. But if Dr. Seton-Watson 
is somewhat unfair in this case, his treatment of the Crimean War, 
its causes and consequences is masterly. It is also interesting to 
perceive the important part he allots to Queen Victoria and her 
wise and often moderating influence over England’s foreign policy. 

We cannot resist the temptation of giving two more quota- 
tions, because of their appositeness to the problems of today : 
“Adversity has on the whole taught even those of us who genuinely 
believe in Democracy that it is a phrase capable of much mis- 
interpretation . . . the lesson of the 19th century is her (Britain’s) 
readiness to collaborate with any country irrespective of political 
creed or system, but not at the expense of her own free institutions, 
and only on a basis of international peace and co-operation” ; and 
“The desire for isolation, the knowledge that it is impossible— 
these are the two poles between which the needle of the British 
compass continues to waver.” 

A book to buy, read, and digest. B. 


Causality and Implication. By D. J. B. Hawkins. (Sheed & Ward. 
55. net.) 


Tuts is almost a model treatise, admirable in method and brevity. 
It concerns “a principle which requires elucidation indeed but 
not demonstration” and displays a concentrated analytic skill 
free from poetic asides like M. Maritain’s. 

The analysis of causality proceeds by a consideration of implica- 
tion as between facts, not merely propositions. But “if something 
is known which is valid for all possible instances of a universal, it 
must be in virtue of something which is known about that which 
has the instances. In other words, such knowledge is primarily 
intensional rather than extensional. Whatever can be affirmed 
about possible and actual extensions must here be a consequence of 
truths about intension. The approach to an understanding of 
implication must, therefore, be by way of intension.” 

Dr. Hawkins is obscure in his distinction between “ground and 
consequent” and “‘cause and effect”’, and fails to analyse sufficiently 
“independent concreteness”. In his case of “mere ground and 
consequent” the terms are that without which the relation is not. 
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But the terms have been got by dividing an “indivisible concrete 
whole” and, therefore, are not. There is no question then of 
finding cause of a mouens. I may be wrong, but the whole distinc- 
tion seems to mean merely that the causal relation involves at 
least two elements. Causality asserts dependence. ‘What con- 
stitutes independence ?” is the profound question. 

Finally, as it stands the statement “unconditional being must be 
in positive relation to all that is positive in the forms of being” is 
a contradiction. 

Ernest Moss, 


Samuel Wesley, Musician. By James Lightwood. 
6s. net.) 





(Epworth Press. 


SamuEL Westey, son of Charles Wesley the hymn-writer (who 
was brother of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism), is worth 
having a book written about him because he was almost the first 
man in England sufficiently acute to recognize the supremacy 
of J. S. Bach and to push his music. 

Dr. Burney had said of Bach, “‘He disdained facility so much that 
his genius never stooped to the easy and graceful. I have never 
seen a fugue by this learned and powerful author upon a motive 
that is natural and chantant ; or even an easy and obvious passage 
that is not loaded with crude and difficult accompaniments.” 
Samuel Wesley’s “own value for him exceeds all powers of lan- 
guage’’, and having won over a good many people, except his own 
brother, whom he left to “‘wallow in the mire” of his “blind worship 
of Handel’, he tackled old Burney, who was now living in semi- 
retirement, and after some trouble about finding room for two 
pianos and in spite of Burney’s “two decayed teeth in my upper 
jaw that give me a very acute twinge whenever I inhale fresh air’’, 
he converted the old man with the Goldberg variations. Burney 
acknowledged that he had formed a very inadequate opinion of 
Bach’s fertility of invention and versatility of style “till he heard” 
those extraordinary specimens of counterpoint. 

But Samuel Wesley was himself a gifted musician (especially in 
extemporization), and Mr. Lightwood, quoting largely from letters 
and documents, has given us a scholarly and interesting biography. 
Ernest Moss. 












